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ART. I—THE HOLY SHROUD OF 
TURIN. 


1. La Sindone che st venera a Torino. Illustrata e difesa 
dal P. GIAMMARIA SANNA Soraro, D.C.D.G. 
Torino: Bona. 1901. 


2. Le Linceul du Christ: étude scientifique. Par PAUL 
VIGNON, Docteur és Sciences Naturelles. Paris : 
Masson. 1902. 


The Shroud of Christ. By PAuL VIGNON, D.Sc. Trans- 
lated from the French. With nine photogravure and 
collotype plates and thirty-eight illustrations in the 
text. Westminster: A. Constable & Co. 1902. 


3. Etude critique sur Porigine du St. Suaire de Lirey— 
Chambéry—Turin. Par le CHANOINE ULYSSE 
CHEVALIER, Correspondant de T'Institut. Paris: 
Picard, 1900. 


HE above three works represent fairly well the three 
thousand books, pamphlets, articles, which have 
appeared on the subject of the Holy Shroud of Turin 
during the last three or four years. The first deals with the 
question in ali its aspects, historical, scientific, exegetic, 
artistic ; the second, with its scientific side directly, with 
the others consequently ; the. third is almost exclusively 
[No. 45 of Fourth “eries| 2 
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historical. With Dr. Vignon’s volume we may class 
Dr. Arthur Loth’s, Le portrait de N.S.J.C. d@apreés le Saint 
Suaire de Turin (1899), and the articles by Frs. de Joannis 
and Brucker in the EZétudes Religieuses (1902). M. 
Chevalier, beginning in 1899 with a reproduction of papers 
by the Abbé Lalore, published in the Revue du diocese de 
Troyes (1878), has brought out in all six pamphlets on the 
subject, three of them in the present year. With him 
may be joined M. de Mély: Le Saint Suatre de Turin: 
est tl authentique ? Les représentations du Christ a travers 
les &ges (1902), and Mgr. Bellet: Ze Saint Suaire et les 
Textes Evangéliques, published in Z’ Art et 2 Autel for 
August and November, 1902. 

Sanna’s study being in Italian has been little noticed 
either in France or in England, though it deserved better 
treatment. It appeared while the world was dazzled by the 
brilliant attack of Canon Chevalier, and was immediately 
followed by the still more remarkable defence of Dr. 
Vignon. It consists of twenty-six chapters. The first 
thirteen contain the history of the relic. The following 
nine contain a study of its exact nature, with the considera- 
tion of various scriptural and scientific questions, and 
contain an answer to Canon Chevalier’s above-named 
pamphlet and the two which preceded it (Le St. Suatre de 
Turin: est ill original ou une copie? (1899) and Réponse aux 
observations de Mgr. Colomiaiti). Four chapters describ- 
ing the relic, and relating the manifestations of devotion 
towards it until the close of the feasts of 1898 complete 
the work, which is beautifully printed on fine paper, with 
large margins and numerous photographic illustrations. 
It is a quarto of 150 pages of text and 27 of ‘‘ documents.” 
The most interesting of those which are in favour of the 
authenticity, are the delegation to Cardinal Gorrevod to 
verify the sacred linen after the fire of 1532, and the descrip- 
tion given by the Poor Clares who repaired it in 1534. 
Fr. Sanna gives also the memorial of the Bishop of Troyes 
(1389) and the decree of the anti-pope, Robert of Geneva, 
against the authenticity. 

Dr. Vignon’s essay appears in a quarto even more 
monumental. Its two hundred pages contain thirty-eight 
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illustrations, and there are nine plates independent of the 
letterpress. Itis divided into two parts. The first consists 
of a chemico-photographic study of intense interest, with 
the object of showing, first, that the impression on the 
Shroud could only be produced by the presence within it of 
a body under conditions such as those of Christ’s body in 
the tomb, and for such a period of time as it lay there; 
secondly, the manner in which the impression was actually 
made. These two points are quite distinct though treated 
in one demonstration. The Scripture texts are examined at 
the close of this section. The second part treats of copies 
and descriptions of the relic, the zsthetic merits of the 
portrait represented therein, its history. This last subject 
only occupies fourteen pages, but provokes some acute 
observations. 

Canon Chevalier’s little volume is a marvel of erudition.* 
It would be difficult to compress into sixty pages more of 
bibliographic and historical information on any subject. 
Practically all the authors who have written upon it are 
named, with the titles of their works. The chief part of 
the pamphlet it taken up with facts and reasoning to prove 
that this so-called relic is devoid of authenticity. Some 
observations on the nature of the evidence ordinarily 
required to justify belief in relics occur at the beginning, 
and some important pages by M. Chopin on the photo- 
graphic aspect of the question at the end of the essay, which 
is followed by another sixty pages of documents. 

The object of the present paper is to show that, so far as 
the controversy has yet proceeded (and its augumentative 
limits are fairly visible) believers in the Holy Shroud have 
no need to modify their opinion. Their old reasons, what- 
ever they were, retain all their force, and are strengthened 
by a scientific argument, totally new, which enables them 
better to face the historical objections. These have always 
existed, and the Etude critigue only presents them in a 


* It appeared first in the Bulletin d' Histoire Ecclésiastique et d Archéologie 
religieuse des dioceses de Valence, Gap, Grenoble et Viviers. The text forms 
the 3rd livraison for 1900 ; the appendix of documents is a separate supple- 
ment to the same number. Throughout this article the pagination is taken 
from the pamphlet. The number 108 must be added to find the page of 
the Bulletin. 
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more complete and consecutive form. The text of Holy 
Scripture which it will be necessary to study in connection 
with the new argument presents no serious difficulty. 
Before treating these two, or three, points I would develop 
another ground for belief of a certain kind in the relic, the 
ground ot authority, existing since the middle of the 15th 
century, constituting in our day the advantage of possession, 
and throwing the oxus proband: on those (I speak, of course, 
here of Catholics) who impugn the rights thus guaranteed. 

This authority consists in the sum of the general coun- 
tenance given by the Church, the report of miracles fairly 
well attested, the opinion and practice of saints and God- 
fearing men during these four and a half centuries. It is 
no question, however, of supernatural faith ; only of that 
more or less qualified assent to testimony in general, 
where the virtue to be exercised is chiefly prudence, or 
docility, and where the belief varies with knowledge 
acquired otherwise. One person may be justified in 
believing, another in questioning, or perhaps disbelieving, 
the same point. Even with a strong opinion or ‘‘ belief” 
as to such matters of fact, one must always be prepared 
to listen to affirmations on the other side. But, withal, 
‘‘charity believeth all things.” That is, as St. Francis de 
Sales explains,* ‘‘ it does not readily believe that any one is 
lying, and if it sees no signs of falsehood in things which are 
represented to it, it makes no difficulty in believing, 
especially when they are things which magnify God’s love 
to men or men’s love to God.” So long, then, as no con- 
tradiction appears, either from the assertions of others or 
from questions arising within our own mind, we should 
believe what is told us by reasonable persons, and believe 
more readily according to the authority which such persons 
may possess over our thoughts and actions. This is cer- 
tainly the Christian, the Catholic spirit, which again would 
lead us, as far as prudence, or, say, common sense, permits, 
to try rather to reconcile diverging statements than to reject 
one or other. 

Let me here get rid of two difficulties. One of them 


* Treatise on the Love of God, Book vii., c. 12. 
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arises from ‘‘ canons of criticism ”—general rules which are 
supposed to exclude whole categories of facts from the 
region of prudent opinion or belief. Canon Chevalier, p. 6, 
cites the Bollandist principle that ‘‘the greater number of 
extraordinary relics which, devoid of anterior attestation, 
come to light in some fixed place between the gth and 15th 
centuries” must be refused credence.* The priniciple is 
perhaps just, but in applying it the canon omits the 
qualification, ‘‘the greater number.” What about the 
particular, the exceptional example, such as ours, which, 
moreover, claims ‘‘anterior attestation,” though not 
documentary, as being its own witness? Our case is 
unique. This same distinction half a:swers another 
difficulty, deduced from the fact that the sheet of Turin is 
not the only one which is asserted to be the Shroud of 
Christ. Our contention is that it has the best title. The 
majority of the others fail at the first proof. It is found, 
indeed, that many of them do not even pretend to be the 
Shroud, but some other of the various pieces of linen which, 
as St. John tell us, were employed at the entombment. 
More than one large sheet may also have been used, so 
that the error would only be inthe name. Each elimination 
improves the position of those that have stood the test, as 
in a competitive examination.t We are not then going to 
let ourselves be put out of court on general principles, 
arbitrarily applied, and may begin to produce our case. 
We appeal first to the acts and declarations of Popes. 


The series begins in 1467 with a Bull of Paul II. giving 
to the chapel at Chambery, in which the Shroud was kept, 
the dignity of a collegiate church, without, however, men- 
tioning this relic by name. Sixtus IV. decreed to this 
chapel the name of ‘‘ Holy” in 1472, and of ‘‘ Chapel of 
the Holy Shroud” in 1480. ‘‘ Sixtus,” says Benedict 





* Analecta for 1900, p. 46. 


+ I speak of the argument drawn from the multiplicity of similar relics 
in itself. Ido not deny that the fact of proving the non-authenticity of 
some creates a certain presumption, of which a prudent man must take 
account, against the others. This presumption, however, is not created by 
= case of the Shroud of Besancon, which is found to be a copy of that of 

urin, 
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XIV.,* ‘ordered that the Holy Shroud should have the 
dignity of a special chapel, and in a certain treatise which 
he composed on the Blood of Christ, affirms that in it are 
to be seen the true blood and image of Christ.” But the 
most significant acts are those by which an office and mass. 
of the Holy Shroud were by Julius II., in 1506, confirmed 
to the confraternity already established under this title in 
the Holy Chapel (and to the cathedral, if not to the whole 
diocese of Geneva),t by Gregory XIII., in 1582 ; imposed 
on all the states of Savoy, and in our own day extended to 
the Universal Church. The first office contained the 
following prayer: ‘‘O God, who in memory of Thy Son’s 
Passion hast left us His Holy Shroud with His image 
impressed upon it,”{ &c. This form is modified in the 
prayer which was indulgenced by Innocent XII. in 1699, 
and adopted in the office approved by Benedict XIII. in 
1727: ‘*O God, who on that Holy Shroud in which Thy 
most sacred body, taken down from the Cross, was wrapped 
by Joseph, hast left us the traces of Thy Passion,” &c. 
The change is noticeable, and points to a certain delibera- 
tion which adds weight to the final decision. 


How can Chevalier say (p. 49) that decrees of Popes on 
this subject have ‘‘ no historical bearing ” when they oblige 
the ministers of religion to make so solemn a declaration 
about the Shroud of Turin? I know that other relics 
which have received approval have later been discovered 
not to be authentic, though, I believe, no relic of this 
particular class has had marks of approval so numerous 


* De Serv. Det Beat. et Can., |. iv., part ii., c. 31. 


+ The text of these is given by Canon Chevalier in his Appendix EE from 
the edition of Wigand Keeln, at Geneva (circa 1527). The office, with 
numerous and interesting variants on the above text, appears in the breviary 
of Geneva preserved in the library of the church of St. Gervais at Geneva. 
The title of this volume is: Breviarium secundum usum Ecclesiae Gebennensis 
noviter impressum. . . unacum offiicio Sanctae Syndonis hic nuperrime 
inserto. The explicit: Impressum Lugduni, impensis Gabrielis Pomardi, 
impressoris et librarit, Lugduni, anno Domini 1513, die 23 Novembris. 


+ “Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, qui, in memoriam Passionis Unigeniti 
Filii tui, sanctam ejus Sindonem, cum expressa ipsius effigie venerandam 
reliquisti in terris, tribue quaesumus nobis ut per virtutem ejusdem sanctae 
Sindonis faciem tuam contemplari mereamur in ceelis.” 
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and invariable.* I am only saying that these decrees give 
ground for a reasonable belief; I am not saying that they 
contain any infallible teaching. A fortiori, not their 
incidental statements. The decree or sentence itself is 
authoritative, even if mistaken, the rest expresses rather the 
general sentiment of the period, or the private opinion of the 
person from whom the decision emanates. Even in an 
infallible decree, or rather, chiefly in an infallible decree, 
the binding force belongs exclusively to the one point or 
the points in question. For instance, the Canon of Trent,+ 
‘* If any one deny that in the words, ‘Do this in memory 
of Me,’ Our Lord constituted (zstztuisse) His Apostles 
priests, let him be anathema,” does not at all oblige us to 
believe that this was the actual moment of their sacerdotal 
ordination, but only that this text is a certain proof that 
they were priests then, or before, or after. The intention 
of the framers of the canon is clear from the history of 
Trent, and the question of the precise moment of ordination 
remained open as before. 

The Holy Shroud of Turin is recommendable again 
because it has been on reliable, not irrefragable, testi- 
mony the instrument or occasion of miracles. Absolutely 
speaking, miracles do not assure the character of the 
agent or object employed, but they go very far in that 
direction ; for example, the miracle used to distinguish the 
true Cross at its finding. The more reason, therefore, we 
have to believe in the miracle, the more reason for 
believing in the authenticity of its instrument. One 
amongst many that are reported commends itself to my own 
credence : it is related by Pingon, who is quoted textually 
by Fr. Sanna, ch. xxiv. Pingon was credulous in matters 
of tradition, but he was honest, and his account is con- 
firmed by the Annual Letters of the Jesuits of Turin, 





* The hackneyed assertion of the Gallicans of the eighteenth century 
that the Shroud of Toulouse was superior to that of Turin because it had 
received eleven Bulls, while the latter had been the object of four only, is an 
empty sarcasm. Piano, in his Comentarii sopra la SS. Sindone (Bk. iv., 
Com. xi.), mentions incidentally fifteen papal concessions in favour of the 
a Shroud of Turin antecedent to 1727, and he is not professing to collect 
them all, 


+ Session xxii. 
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-which exist in original at Chieri, and which, be it said 
in passing, contain various interesting statements on the 
Holy Shroud. They tell us that the Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert had an official report drawn up. The event 
happened on the 28th October, 1578, and consisted in 
restoring speech to a boy who had been dumb six years, 
and whom Pingon’s wife, Philiberte de Breuil, had, out of 
compassion, taken into their service in 1577. 

I add, as a striking sign of divine protection, the 
escape of the relic from destruction in the great fire of 
4th December, 1532, when the Holy Chapel of Chambéry, 
and the cabinet and wooden coffer in which the reliquary 
were kept, were consumed, the silver reliquary itself was 
almost melted, and the fragile stuff attacked by the flames. 
Pope Clement VII. in a commission to his legate at Turin, 
Cardinal Louis de Gorrevod de Chalant,* called the 
‘Cardinal de Maurienne” because he had been bishop of 
that diocese, contiguous to Chambéry, speaks thus in his 
brief of 28th April,t 1533: 


‘*We have learnt that the Holy Chapel of Savoy, in which the 
cloth named the Winding Sheet of our Saviour, as is piously 
believed, is kept, being destroyed by fire, the said cloth was by 
divine assistance rescued. Desirous then that all Christ’s faithful, 
who perhaps think that it has perished, may be informed of its 
preservation, if so be, we commit you,” &c. 


Louis proceeded to Chambéry, and on the 15th April, 
1534, took the evidence of three bishops and ten noblemen 
on the identity of the Shroud.{ Headds his own testimony, 
and a remarkable description : 


* It was Gorrevod who, when bishop of Maurienne and canon and cantor 
of Geneva, had solicited from Julius II., as ambassador of the Duke ot 
Savoy, ‘‘ the confirmation of the feast and office of the Holy Shroud,” and 
who on the 7th March, 1514, established at Geneva the ‘‘ solemn feast of the 
same, on the same footing as other solemn feasts.” (Note of the late Canon 
Ducis, archivist of the Haute-Savoie, cited by Canon Bouchage in the 
Saint Suaire de Chambéry & Sainte-Claire-en-ville, Chambéry, Drivet, 1891). 


+ Not the 8th April, 1534, as Canon Chevalier says. See Bouchage, p. 9. 


t Why does Chevalier, when mentioning this enquiry, add in a note 
(p. 46), ‘‘If we are to believe Rabelais the destruction was complete,” 
without a word of disapproval? Does he then wish us to weigh the testi- 
mony of the impious satyrist of Meudon against the official report of a 
cardinal-legate ? 
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‘‘Itis the same sheet as we ourselves before the fire have many 
times held in our hands, seen, touched and shown to the people, 
although in the two folds, right and left, there is perceived a 
certain darkening (zgredo), and in one or two of these places a 
slight thinning (dedbclitatio) from the effect of the fire ; also in the 
same blackened part a rent, but outside the image and impres- 
sion of the sweat of Christ’s body,* near the right elbow, but 
without affecting the blood stain which appears there.” 


Not satisfied with the general examination, he made a 
more particular verification next day at the convent of the 
Poor Clares, in the presence of Francis de Luxembourg, 
Vicount of Martigues, Bernard de Menthon, governor of 
the province of the Genevois, Antony de Villette de la 
Cous, and twenty-four others, bishops or nobles. The 
following unpublished letter of Riccardi, one of the most 
celebrated of the Pope’s nuncios at Turin, to Cardinal 
P. Aldobrandino, gives later information on the same 
subject : 


Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND REVEREND LorD, 

When the fire destroyed the Chapel of Chambéry, in which 
the Sacred Shroud of Christ Our Lord was preserved, the said 
Shroud itself was also burnt in several places, but these 
remained intact in all those parts on which the Precious Blood 
was impressed. Hence, practically the whole sheet was saved 
from a most terrible fire, not without special miracle of Almighty 
God. As at that time some holes were made in the Shroud, 
leave was obtained from Pope Clement VII., or Paul III., to touch 
it, and it was therefore mended by certain nuns. There 
remained still other parts worn by the fire which, with lapse of 
time and with folding and unfolding, have become so extensive 
that they have great need of mending as soon as possible. 
Wherefore the Duke has charged me to write with instance to 
Your Lordship, in his name, to please to get leave for him from 
His Holiness to have it mended by nuns or other pious women, 
and he will consider this as a singular favour. 

Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
JuLius Cassar, 
Archbishop of Bari. 


From Turin, 18th December, 1595.t 





* Bouchage, who is quoting Piano (Bk. vii., c. ii.), gives: “Ot the 
sweat and blood of Christ's Body,” but the above is the text of the original 
manuscript in the state archives of Turin (Benef. di gua dai Monti, mazzo 
31), and is correctly given by Fr. Sanna (Docum. C), and by Fr. Thurston, 
from Capré (in the Revue du Clergé frangais of 15th November, 1902). 

t Nunz. di Savoia, vol. 32. 
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On this point we may invoke, lastly, the opinions of the 
Saints, and from a large number of names we may 
select those of St. Charles Borromeo and St. Francis de 
Sales. The vow of the great archbishop, taken during the 
plague of Milan, to make a pilgrimage on foot to the Holy 
Shroud, is a notable proof of his devotion to it. To spare 
him the most laborious part of the journey, the Duke of 
Savoy had it brought to Turin. The Saint left Milan on 
the 6th October, 1578, and arrived at the capital of Pied- 
mont on the 1oth, passing the four days in prayer and 
penitential exercises with the fourteen persons who accom- 
panied him. When the precious sheet was displayed, the 
little company burst into tears of devotion, and the Jesuit 
Father, Francis Adorno, asked to say a few words of 
prayer, was unable from emotion to utter them. Then the 
relic was exposed for forty hours in the great square ot 
Turin, St. Charles officiating, and exhorting his hearers to 
a tender devotion towards their treasure. 

Readers of the life of St. Francis de Sales will remember 


how, even before his birth, his mother consecrated her 
future offspring to God in presence of the Holy Shroud, 
which had been transported from Chambéry to Annecy. 
This circumstance was the origin to him of a very special 
devotion. The Bishop of Beiley, a witness who, with no 
wish to deceive, can only be cited where a mistake is 
absolutely impossible, writes thus about it : 


‘* His favourite picture was the Holy Shroud of Turin. He 
had it under every form: in embroidery, in oil, in illumination, 
in etching, in half-relief, in engraving. He kept it in his bed- 
room, his chapel, his oratory, his study, his reception room, his 
gallery, in his breviary and everywhere. I once asked him 
why ? and he answered: ‘ Itis the great treasure of the House of 
Savoy, the buckler of our country, our grand relic ; moreover, it 
is the miraculous portrait of the sufferings of Christ, traced by 
his own blood.’ He told me that he exhibited it several times at 
Turin, and that he had never seen or shown it without an abund- 
ance of tears, and an unusual emotion, which continued for 
several —_ In his diocese* he took great care to have the feast 


* In the Ritual a Sesinin published by tl the Saint in 1612, we read: ‘* 4th 
May, feast of the most Holy Shroud, which was long kept i in this province, 
and ever held by all in great veneration. Solemn double.” 
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celebrated, and he generally preached on that day with extreme 
devotion.”* 

Here is the Saint’s own description of his sentiments. 
Writing to St. Jane on the 4th May, 1614, he says: 

‘* A year ago, and at about this hour, I was at Turin, and 
while exhibiting the Holy Shroud to that great multitude, some 
drops of the sweat which was pouring from my face fell upon 
that sacred sheet. . . The prince-cardinal wanted to be angry 
because my sweat fell on my Saviour’s Shroud, but it came to 
me to say that Our Lord was not so particular, and that He 
sweated and shed His blood for the very reason of mingling 
them with ours and giving these an eternal value,” 


I do not forget that he venerated also the supposed Holy 
Shroud of Besancon, which he exposed to the people on 
the 8th November, 1609 ; but I am not using his authority 
as absolute proof of a fact, only as provisional ground for 
belief. Had he been duly informed that this popular notion 
was incorrect, he might have replied: ‘‘ Thank God for 
revealing the certain truth ; up to now we have had reason 
to believe that this object had a closer relation to Him than 
it really had. It must take a lower rank.” The circum- 
stance would probably have increased his veneration for the 
Shroud of Turin. That he interested himself in the ques- 
tion of authenticity is proved by the following sentence ina 
letter to St. Jane of 7th July, 1607, which it is well to quote 
now that the Shroud of Besangon has disappeared: ‘It 
has been found that the two Shrouds of Our Saviour are 
alike, and the hands crossed.” 

Taking our stand on this prescription of 450 years in 
favour of our relic, we will consider the new scientific proof 
of its authenticity. To begin with its description. Itisan 
extremely fine, supple sheet of what seems to be Oriental 
linen, a little over 14 feet long and 3% wide. On it are 
represented two full length figures, head to head, of a 
human body, front and back. The whole when exposed is 
extended at full length, when not exposed it is kept rolled. 
During several centuries it was kept folded in many pleats ; 
these pleats have become worn. While folded it was 
singed by fire and also damaged by water, used apparently 





* Esprit de S. Fr. de Sales, Part v., c. 23. 
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to extinguish this fire. The outline of a human body, with 
the head and features, can be surely distinguished, but 
details cannot be made out with clearness. The face in 
particular is a mere confused sketch, where black daubs 
represent the nose, the eyes, and all that in a real face 
shows the most in relief. Wounds are seen in the feet, in 
the hands or wrists, in the side, in the head, all over the 
body. Marks, which are evidently stains and drops of 
blood, are visible in many places. The colour of the whole 
set of markings is a reddish brown. 

Up to 1898 no one had ever seen more than has been 
described, though the lines may have been deeper in former 
times. It was reserved for photography, with that rever- 
sion of tints and positions which is called a negative, to 
reveal the secret of the image, and to bring out the clear 
and complete figure of a man, with a face of surpassing 
majesty. What is a negative in the photographic sense is 
in this case a positive, a true representation of the subject 
who has left his impression on the sheet. In other words, 
this impression is itself a negative of that subject. Dr. 
Vignon, working on photographs which are recognised as 
genuine and normal, even by his opponents, has arrived at 
certain conclusions, of which the first is that if a negative, 
it is not, as it stands, a painting. No man can paint an 
expressive, beautiful face in negative. Up to this point, of 
course, Vignon is in company with Fr. Sanna, with Loth 
and, one may say, with every one who realises what a 
negative is. His original researches begin with his proof 
that the image could not be produced by a positive, an 
ordinary painting, which by chemical action had turned to 
a negative. I will come back to this point in treating the 
historical part of the question. The next step in the 
demonstation is that it is not produced by ordinary contact 
of the body with thesheet. The final argument, suggested 
to Vignon by direct ordinary observation, and confirmed 
by experiments of the greatest nicety, is that the image is 
the result of a spontaneous action, called ‘‘ action from a 
distance,” which can be produced by vapours given off from 
a body covered with such an element as ammonia, acting 
on a surface impregnated with aloes. This effect is 
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analogous to that of photography, and is called by Vignon 
‘‘vaporography.” A more homogeneous name would be 
‘‘atmography.” Now Our Lord’s body, after his agonies, 
would be covered with the required ammoniacal transpira- 
tion ; myrrh and aloes were used with a large linen sheet, 
or sindon, for his entombment. The time that he lay in 
the sepulchre is about the period required for the necessary 
fermentation of the ammonia before any approach to decom- 
position in the body.* 

The great consequences of this theory as a whole 
are seen at once. The Shroud of Turin would become 
the most precious relic in the world, as_ exhibiting 
the true portrait of Our Saviour.t But, as we have 
seen, there are two questions in the theory: the fact 
that the image is produced by the action of a body, and 
not by any painting, a fact which seems to be distinctly 
proved and is independent of the Holy Scriptures ; then, 
the manner of its production. To answer the minor 
difficulty, caused by the unsupported statement of a casual 
bishop of Troyes at the end of the fourteenth century, that 
his predecessor had known the painter of our image, the 
proved half of the demonstration is amply sufficient. To 
meet the greater difficulty (which we needed no bishop of 
Troyes to point out to us), arising from the absence of 
documentary proof till the twelfth century, and to be able 
to feel certain that the Holy Shroud of Turin is that of 
Christ, we require at least a moral demonstration for the 
whole series of arguments. To begin with, they must be 
shown to be reconcilable with the Gospel narrative, a con- 
sideration to which we will now proceed. 

A false assumption as to the scriptural account of Our 
Lord’s entombment seems to be made alike by the 
supporters and the opponents of the authenticity of our 


* Dr. Vignon is justly indignant (see p. 122) with Dr. Andrew Wilson, who, 
misled by newspaper reports, condemns his theory from the point of view 
of Christian belief, because he thinks that it supposes the beginnings of 
decomposition. On the contrary, decomposition would at once blur and 
destroy the image. Wilson's article appeared in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald of 2nd May, 1902. 

+ Blessed Sebastian Valfré, in a manuscript cited by Piano at the end of 
the Comentarii, has some exquisite reflections on this subject. 
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relic. Because St. John uses the expression, ‘‘as it is the 
custom of the Jews to bury,” it seems to be thought that 
we have only to discover the burial customs of the Jews in 
order to learn the facts of this particular case. All that the 
fourth Evangelist says is that ‘‘they bound him with linen 
cloths, with the spices” (viz., those brought by Nicodemus) 
as the Jews do. The ‘‘the” is not without significance. 
The underlined statement need not necessarily refer to any- 
thing more than the use of spices, but taking them to apply 
to both spices and linen, the general sense is that the 
disciples employed, as far as time and circumstances per- 
mitted, the methods and adjuncts of a Jewish funeral. This 
presupposed, we will put together the facts. As we are on 
the defensive, absolute proofs are not needed. It is enough 
that things were not necessarily otherwise. 

From the moment of Christ’s condemnation some of his 
disciples may have begun to think of the last rites, but 
who could know anything? Who, of the dispersed flock, 
could organize anything? When at midday He was nailed 
to his gibbet to die in agony and shame, no one could 
conjecture the proximate moment of his death, no disciple 
guess the plans of his triumphant enemies. From twelve 
to three ‘‘ there was darkness over the whole earth.” At 
three ‘‘ He cried with a loud voice.’’ The mind was still 
clear, the tortures felt with all the consciousness of life. 
The assistants took the sponge and vinegar, and, after 
waiting, put it to his lips. Another loud cry, so strong 
that his expiry immediately after it convinced the 
centurion that He was the great Master of life and death, 
and He expired. The centurion himself did not know this 
till later. Then awful sounds filled the air as the rocks 
were rent and the earth shook, as the dead left their tombs 
and passed through the awe-stricken spectators into the 
city. The multitude returned slowly, as crowds do, striking 
their breasts. As they retired, the holy women drew nearer 
to Jesus, and perhaps their hearts, though racked with 
emotion, told them that He was no more. But the scene 
of horror which consisted in breaking the legs of his 
companions and piercing his side, had to be arranged with 
Pilate in the city, and carried out on Golgotha, before the 
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death was known even to the centurion and his party. 
‘‘ After these things, when evening was now come,” Joseph 
of Arimathea began his offices of love. It is useless to 
seek the dictionary meaning of evening (sero), and pretend 
that it may signify any time after three. What it means in 
this passage is evident. Nothing could be done after 
sunset; no operation could be commenced which was not 
sure to be finished about six. Joseph went ‘‘late,’’ then, to 
beg the Body. Pilate, who had seen the divine patient a 
little before midday, would not believe that the end had 
come so quickly. Only after sending for the centurion and 
examining him did he give the necessary permission to the 
anxious suitor, who at last was able to begin his prepara- 
tions. ° 

He bought a large, fine linen sheet, and joined by 
Nicodemus with his spices,* and carrying between them 
other linen, they made their wayto the Cross. The synoptists 
here tell us only of the s¢xdon, St. John only of linen with 
which they bound him, and of the ‘‘ mixture of myrrh and 
aloes.” After the entombment the sindon is mentioned no 
more. The two disciples found the sacred Body a mass of 
wounds, encrusted with congealed blood, with sweat, 
spittle, dust ; the hair and beard matted and hardened. It 
is useless to argue about the reverence which required the 
washing and anointing to be done before the burial. It 
was to be done, no doubt, but not then. They did what 
they could. The fine linen sheet must serve for all. It 
was the speciality of these Sidonian clothes to cover the 
whole form.+ The nails were extracted, the torn, dis- 
located body slowly let down, wiped tenderly but rapidly 
with linen or sponge, then laid on the spices on one half of 





*The large quantity of these spices makes us think of Asa’s funeral, 
which was a proverb in Israel and would easily come to the mind of these 
holy men: ‘* And they buried him in his own sepulchre; and they laid him 
on his bed full of spices and odoriferous ointments ; and they burnt them 
over him with very great pomp.” 

+ The young man who fled from the soldiers in the garden had nothing 
on but his sindon. 

‘* Ridebis ventos hoc munere tectus, et imbres, 

Nec sic in Tyria sindone tutus eris.” 
(Martial, Epigr., 1. iv., epig. xi., cited by Cornelius 4 Lapide, Calmet and 
others.) ‘Nor wouldst thou in Tyrian sindon be so well protected.” 
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the white linen, the Host on the corporal, and reverently 
covered with the other. The corpse in its shroud was 
treated as if it were the Body itself, bound lightly with one 
or two bands, symbolic as it were of an ulterior ceremony, 
and hurried to the tomb. The sudarium might be laid 
over the already covered head. It was a provisional, not 
a final burial. Not one evangelist states that they buried 
Jesus, they seem to avoid the word and say simply that 
‘*they laid the body” in Joseph’s tomb. The Apostles had 
not been consulted. Thelittle band of believers, if the word 
can be used during those days of doubt, waited for ‘‘ the 
third day,” Cleophas says in St. Luke. The holy women 
came to ‘‘anoint.” Magdalen sought nothing better than 
to get her Master’s Body away. The supposition that the 
sindon was next to Our Lord’s body would explain why it 
was not found in the sepulchre, as St. John may seem to 
imply. The women saw the linen which had wrapped the 
body and the sudarium. Christ then may have kept his 
sindon when rising. This would give it a new dignity, 
and agrees with the ancient apocryphal Gospel to the 
Hebrews, quoted by St. Jerome.* On the other hand, there 
is no impossibility that the szzdon also was left there and 
classed among the linen cloths. 

We need not then be embarrassed by any difficulty 
arising from the words of Holy Scripture. For Vignon’s 
theory it is absolutely necessary that the Body should 
remain in the shroud with the aloes, resting, of course, in 
the centre of the sheet’s length, but kept free from it to 
some extent at the sides, and especially round the head, by 
cushions, say, of linen, such as are found in Egyptian tombs, 
or by massed spices.t There is nothing impossible in 
this. Nay, in the hypothesis of an intention of a later 
washing and anointing, it would be natural to keep the 
temporary shroud from clinging as faras might be to the 
face. Vignon would take St. John’s ‘‘they bound him” 
in the sense of they ‘‘ enveloped” him, they wrapped him 


* De Viris Illustribus, ii. 
| Dr. Vignon develops his argument in his Ze Linceul; also in the 
Correspondant of May 25th, 1902, in answer to M. de Meurville. 
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round, and the same Evangelist’s ‘‘ sudarium over his 
head’’* for the sindon, which was over both body and 
head. Fr. Bruckert admits the wider sense of the word 
‘‘bound,” but finds the second interpretation too forced. 
On the other hand, he finds no impossibility in classing the 
sindon among the ‘‘linen cloths” of St. John and St. 
Luke, which, like my own supposition, comes to the same 
thing for Vignon’s argument. 

Fr. Sanna’s explanation preceded Vignon’s, and is 
diametrically opposed to it. He would probably now 
renounce it. He has made himself a slave to the notion of 
the ‘‘ Jewish burial,” and to a single interpretation of the 
Evangelists. He considers, with many older writers on 
the subject, that the image was made by the Precious 
Blood on a sheet which was exclusively used for transport- 
ing the sacred Body from the Cross to the spot where it 
was to be washed and prepared for burial. He considers 
that the myrrh and aloes were insoluble, like incense, and 
that the ointments of the holy women on the Sunday were 
volatile essences to pour over the swathed Body. He also 
considers that he sees a waist-cloth, or perizoma, on the 
figure of Turin, contrarily to Dr. Vignon and, apparently, 
to the fact. Fr. Sanna asserts also that M. Loth accepts 
the possibility that the impression was made by the Blood. 
But this is a mistake. M. Loth suggests the possibility of 
some electric effect, produced, perhaps, at the moment of the 
Resurrection, and he gives some remarkable instances of 
such ‘‘electrographs,” as we may call them.t No one 
will deny to Dr. Vignon’s theory an immeasurable 
superiority over the others. Fr. Sanna’s represents an 
impossibility. He says himself, that he ‘does not deny 
something of the miraculous.” It would be better if he 
admitted the miraculous frankly. In fact all theories require 
it, more or less, and such seems clearly to be the traditional 








*M. Meurville (Correspondant, May toth, 1902), by mistake, accuses 
Vignon of taking the word head in the sense of body and head. He also 
mistranslated St. Luke’s figurative word <dllucescebat (xxiii., 54) and 
supposes that the Sabbath began in the morning. 


t Etudes, August 20th, 1902. 


+ Portrait, section iv., Explication du Phénoméne. 
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supposition ofthe Church.* I do not mean a miracle ex éoto, 
but the directing of natural causes in a way more intelligent, 
so to speak, than nature would do. This does not reduce 
all theories to one level. There remains to Dr. Vignon’s the 
advantage that a comparatively slight interventionis needed, 
a mere guiding of the disciples to unconsciously arrange 
their divine subject according to the conditions necessary. 
Such facts as those given by M. Donnadieu, in Z’ Université 
Catholique (of Lyons),+ show the extreme unlikelihood of 
a natural convergence of all these conditions. Miracles 
also have their laws, and are not made less credible by a 
certain harmony with natural laws while remaining above 
them. An historical connection with the event is thus 
maintained. Otherwise we might as well suppose the 
Holy Shroud sent down straight from heaven, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision. It would no longer be a memorial of the 
Passion, a direct and material link between the sacred 
Humanity and ourselves, as we love to think of it. But 
now we must assure ourselves that what science seems 
inclined to grant us, history does not take away. 

There is no difficulty in supposing that the ‘fine linen 
sheet” which had been honoured by Christ’s habitation, 
was preserved by the first Christians. The contrary would 
be the incredible thing. Fr. Sanna gives fair reasons for 
thinking that it would get to Constantinople, and the first 
definite allusion to a relic bearing this name which has yet 
been brought forward regards that city. William of Tyre,} 
describing the chapel of Blakernes, or Blachernes, shown 
by the Emperor Manuel to King Amaury, mentions the 
‘‘sindon.” This in 1171, but there is a catalogue of relics 
of Constantinople, eighty years earlier, which speaks in 
general of the linen cloths found in the sepulchre. The 
most striking and first explicit mention of a figured shroud 
is made by Robert de Clary in 1203, in his History of those 
who took Constantinople, edited by Riant.§ 
* Cf. Piano, Book viii., Comment. vi. 

+ Numbers for June 15th and July 15th, 1902. 
+ Hist. Belli Sacri, |. xx., c. 23. 
§ Exuvie Sacre Constantinop. See Chevalier, p. 12; Sanna, ch. vi. 
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‘* These others entered into another monastery called Madame 
St. Mary of Blakernes, where was the Shroud (sydoines ) in which 
Our Lord was wrapped. This is opened out every Friday, so 
that the figure of Our Lord can be clearly (d2en) seen. No one, 
whether Greek or Frenchman, ever knew what became of this 
shroud when the town was taken.” 

Such was the last appearance of that figured shroud in 
the Byzantine capital ; and it is the last word which Canon 
Chevalier has to say on the subject before passing to the 
appearance of a figured shroud in the Collegiate Church of 
Lirey, in Champagne, twelve miles from Troyes, between 
1553 and 1555. It is a pity that he did not consider the 
account of the distribution of the relics of Blakernes and 
other churches of Constantinople given by his author, 
Riant, and others, well resumed by Father Sanna (ch. vi.). 
These then were handed over for distribution when the 
city was taken in 1204, to Garnier de Trainel, Bishop of 
Troyes, who kept them in his tent nearly a year. The 
Holy Shroud is not mentioned, but, after the description 
given above, its presence may rightly be presumed among 
the rest. Garnier was a distinguished member of the 
Crusade, and had in his suite several knights of Champagne, 
amongst them some of his relatives. He died at Con- 
stantinople in 1205, and his effects would come into the 
hands of these latter, and-so be carried to Troyes or the 
neighbourhood. 

Now, it is precisely in the hands of a relative of more 
than one of these knights, Geoffrey I. de Charny, Lord of 
Savoisy and Lirey,* that a figured shroud, apparently of 
Oriental stuff, appeared 150 years later.t Father Sanna 
considers it certain that the sheet of Lirey is the same as 





* The genealogy of the Charnys is given by Ernest Petit in his Hist. des 
Ducs de Bourgogne, vol. ii. The branch began with Ponce, son of Geoffrey 
II. de Mont St. Jean, about 1200. 


t Dom Chamard, in Le Linceul du Christ, étude critique et historique 
(Paris, Oudin, 1902), maintains that the Holy Shroud was taken from 
Blakernes by Otho de la Roche, and carried by him to Besancon in 1208. 
After the fire of 1349 it came into the hands of the de Charny family, who 
deposited it at Lirey and put the authorities of Besancon off with a copy. 
The artist who, according to Peter d’Arcis, was discovered by Henry of 
Poitiers would be the painter of this copy. Dom Chamard gives various 
facts in support of this theory, which offers a second, perhaps more 
probable, means for connecting Lirey with Constantinople, and for partly 
excusing Peter without any the more accepting his statement. 
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that of Blakernes.' Chevalier considers it impossible. 
M. Vignon regards what he calls Father Sanna’s ‘‘ sup- 
position” as possible. He might have gone further ; if 
not actually probable, it is surely not improbable. Dunod 
de Charnage,* cited by Sanna under the name of Du- 
Chesne, without knowing the testimony of Robert de 
Clary, says that it is ‘‘ more than probable.” What would 
a naturalist suppose if he found plants indigenous, say 
exclusively indigenous, to Constantinople at Troyes, and 
knew that before they appeared a flock of birds had flown 
from one city to the other? The fact of the disappearance 
of the shroud at Constantinople just before the knights 
left does not diminish the probability. I keep to the word 
probable, and Father Sanna is wrong in claiming certitude. 
On the other hand, Chevalier’s contention that the bishop 
would have kept such a relic for his cathedral, and that its 
introduction into France would have produced a sensation 
similar to that which occurred on the arrival of the relics 
given to St. Louis, is beside the mark. Perhaps the bishop 
was keeping it with that intention, and perhaps secretly. 
His heirs might have more reason still for concealment, 
and an object once put aside is often neglected. What 
seeker of originals, Canon Chevalier ‘in the first rank, has 
not discovered in archives or cabinets treasures ignored by 
their possessors during several generations ? 

But we must come to the crucial point. Why waste 
time on hypotheses, says the canon, when it is demonstrable 
on independent grounds that the relic is false? At the end 
of the first part of his so-called demonstration, he writes : 
‘‘ This series of opposing documents enables us henceforth 
to be certain as to the nature of this relic. It was a painted 
representation ; these texts and those which follow leave 
no ground for hesitation ” (p. 28). He accuses those who 
do not accept this theory, of being ‘‘ the accomplices of an 
immense mystification which has made victims in the 
episcopate itself” (p. 55); ‘‘of going against a whole 
series of absolutely reliable and concordant documents” 
(p. 56). (All the canon’s admissions as to the mistakes or 


* Histoire de la Ville, Eglise et diocese de Besangon (1750), p. 409. 
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partiality of bishops must be noted. I say it without 
irony ; it is essential to our question. On p. 7 he names 
seven cardinals, archbishops, and bishops thus, in his 
opinion, misled ; he might have named hundreds.) He 
says that the testimonies of approval which his work has 
received agree in accepting it as a ‘‘ peremptory demonstra- 
tion which cannot be reconsidered.” This conclusion is 
the language of certitude, and is entirely unjustified by 
the premisses. As his so-called demonstration, and our 
counter demonstration, depend on the letter or memorial 
submitted in 1389 by Peter d’Arcis, Bishop of Troyes, to 
the anti-Pope, Robert of Geneva, the false Clement VII., 
I give all the important parts in full. This will have the 
further advantage of outlining the facts, and enabling the 
reader to judge to some extent of the bishop’s character : 


‘* The Dean of Lirey, deceitfully and wickedly, inflamed with 
avarice and cupidity, not from devotion but for gain, had the 
cleverness to obtain for his church (frocuravit habere in sua 
ecclesia) a certain painted cloth (pannum artificiose depictum) on 
which was painted (depicta) with subtle method the double image 
(effigies) of a man, front and back ; falsely asserting and making 
out that this was the very shroud which enveloped Christ in the 
sepulchre, and in which had remained thus impressed (zmpressa) 
the whole image of the Saviour, with the wounds which He 
suffered. This was so spread abroad not only in France, but 
throughout the whole world, so to speak, that the people flocked 
from every side. Moreover, to draw the said people and artfully 
to get money out of them, miracles were lyingly invented, 
certain men being suborned to pretend that they had been healed 
on occasion of the exposition of the said shroud, which was 
believed by all to be that of the Saviour. Seeing all this, 
Henry of Poitiers, then Bishop of Troyes, at the persuasion of 
many prudent men, and, indeed, as a duty of his ordinary charge, 
made an investigation. Theologians and other learned men 
declared that this could not be the Lord’s shroud since it was 
marked (zmpressam) with the Saviour’s image, and the Gospel 
makes no mention of such a marking. Were it true, it is not 
likely (vertstmzle) that the Gospels would have omitted to men- 
tion it, nor that it would have remained secret and unknowa till 
now. 
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‘* At length, after diligent efforts and from information taken, 
he at last detected the fraud, and found that the said cloth had 
been painted by the hand of an artist (or artificially, as distinct 
from miraculously ; artifictaliter depictus fuerat). It was even. 
proved by the artist (avtifex) who had painted it that it was. 
made by human skill, and was not made or given miraculously. 
He thereupon, after counsel, proceeded against the said dean 
and his accomplices, who hid the said cloth so that he could not 
find it, and kept it concealed during about thirty-four years, 
until this present year. And now the present dean,* with fraud 
prepense (premeditata), and for the sake of lucre, has suggested 
to Geoffrey (II.) de Charny, the temporal lord of the place, to 
get the aforesaid relic put back in his church in order to renew 
the pilgrimage and increase the revenues. The said knight, at 
the suggestion of the dean, who followed the example of his 
predecessor, has been to the Cardinal de Thoire, legate of your 
Holiness in France, and —suppressing the fact that this cloth had 
been asserted to be the shroud of the Saviour, and that it had 
the image of the Saviour on it, and that the Ordinary had treated 
the matter and that the cloth had thereupon been suppressed — 
he stated to the Cardinal that it was a representation or figure 
of the shroud, begging that he might be allowed to replace it 
in the church in order to be venerated by the faithful. The 
Cardinal, without granting the petition entirely, permitted that 
it should be placed in the said church, or in any other becoming 
place, without the permission of the Ordinary or of anyone 
else. 

‘* Under pretence of these letters, the said cloth was openly 
exhibited to the people in the said church on feast days and 
other occasions, with the greatest solemnity, even greater than 
is shown there to the Lord’s body. And although, in public, 
it is not asserted to be the true shroud of Christ, yet this is 
said and proclaimed (fredicatur) secretly, and is believed by 
many, especially as it was formerly called the true shroud of 
Christ. Moreover, it is now called not Sudarium but Sanctu- 
arium, which gives the same idea to the common people 
For my part, seeing this scandal, after taking the counsel of 





* The word decanus is followed by ‘‘it is said.” One would refer this 
naturally to the “‘has suggested,” but the positive assertion further on as 
to the suggestion seems rather to imply that the bishop professes to doubt 
the election of the dean. 
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many prudent men, I forbade the dean to expose the said cloth 
to the people; but he has appealed, and meantime continues 
the said ostension, while the knight has procured a royal 
warrant to the same effect. Meanwhile, also, they have spread 
the report that I am proceeding in this from envy, from cupidity 
and avarice, from the desire of getting hold of this cloth myself, 
as my predecessor also was accused of doing. . . . Where- 
fore, I procured that the said cloth should be placed under the 
king’s authority, which I did without any difficulty, as the whole 
court of parliament is fully informed* as to the superstitious 
finding and abuse of this shroud. Finally, the said knight has 
brought back letters from your Holiness confirming those of the 
above Cardinal, ex certa scientia, by which it is conceded to him 
to exhibit the said cloth to the veneration of the faithful, and by 
which perpetual silence is imposed on me—at least, so it is 
reported, for I have not seen the letters. . . . Deign, then, 
to provide in such sort that the above scandal and superstition 
may be extirpated from the root, and that this cloth be not 
offered for veneration either as a Sudarium, or a Sanctuarium, 
or a representation or figure of the Lord’s Shroud (since that 
shroud was not such as this), or in any other way or name. 
For I hereby offer to inform myself sufficiently and unquestion- 
ably, for the discharge of my conscience, on all the points 
abovet put forward about this fact.” 


To complete the history, I add that, after this letter, the 
anti-Pope, by a Bull of January 6th, 1390, while permit- 
ting the canons to continue to expose their shroud for 
veneration, required them to declare publicly on each 
occasion that it was only a figure or representation of the 
true shroud of Christ. The chapter, who, with the rest of 
France, recognised the authority of Robert, submitted to 
this decree, as we see from a receipt given to them by 
Humbert de la Roche, husband of Margaret, the daughter 





* Of course, by the Bishop himself. 


+ The text cited is a draft. In the final copy, as Canon Chevalier care- 
fully notes, the word ‘‘ above” is omitted, and the translation would be: 
“I offer to inform myself about everything.” This change, if deliberate, 
would indicate a certain doubtfulness of the writer's power of getting 
assurance as to the painter's declaration, or any other particular point. 
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of Geoffrey II. de Charny (granddaughter of Geoffrey I., 
the founder of the church and donor, or depositor, of the 
relic), when, in 1418, they confided to his protection ‘‘a 
cloth on which is the figure or representation of the shroud 
of our Lord,” with their other treasures. From 1443, 
however, when they are trying to get back their posses- 
sions from Margaret de Charny, they always style it 
simply the ‘‘ Holy Shroud.” She transfers it in 1452 to 
Louis Duke of Savoy, with whom the canons compromise 
in 1464. We have already given its history from that 
date. 

It must be the mass of documents brought together with 
remarkable skill and pains by Canon Chevalier, added to 
the reputation which he has justly acquired, which have 
blinded such men as the Bollandists, Leopold de Lisle, 
de Lasteyrie to the original sin of his argumentation. 
We admit that Peter d’Arcis declares the shroud of Lirey 
to be a forgery and imposture, but it still remains to be 
seen whether he thought it, and whether he knew it; in 
other words, was he sincere and was he well-informed ? 
Surely these are matters as important as the testimony 
itself. Father Sanna, who had so low an opinion of the 
significance of this document that he had not intended 
even to reprint it in his history until Chevalier’s attack 
appeared, does not hesitate to accuse bishop and anti-Pope 
of base motives and calumny. It is enough for my point 
to say that the Bishop of Troyes was misinformed. In his 
chief pamphlet Chevalier has no word on this point. In 
his answer to Father Sanna he shows that the bishop had 
had experience of affairs; in a third pamphlet* he avers 
that his memoir “bears within itself intrinsic proof of its 
veracity.” Such an assertion as this last carries us no 
further. The reader will judge for himself. No doubt 
there is always some presumption in a bishop’s favour, 
but the canon might well hesitate to claim the benefit of 
this while he is impugning the character of Bishop Cauchon 
and the prelates his assessors, in the case, almost contem- 


* Le S. Suaire: Histoire dune Relique (Paris: Picard, 1902). 
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porary with ours, of Jeanne d’Arc.* He will of course 
reply that he there gives his proofs. But this also is a 
case where proofs must be given. We, defenders of the 
authenticity, in the first place challenge his method of 
presenting his case. Next, we deny his argument from 
concordance of documents. Thirdly, we refuse, on grounds 
of legitimate suspicion, to accept the unsupported testimony 
of Peter d’Arcis. 

First, then, to subtract from Canon Chevalier’s reason- 
ing the factitious weight which he gives it by adding his 
own deservedly great authority. Instead of telling his 
readers that Peter affirmed this or that of himself or his 
predecessor, he adopts every word as a statement of fact, 
and throws it into narrative form. 


‘* The exposition of the holy shroud givent by Geoffrey,” he 
says (p. 23), ‘soon brought crowds and alms. The Bishop of 
Troyes,{ whose approbation the canons had forgotten to ask,§$ 
took counsel on the subject. Theologians pointed out to him 
that the Evangelists could not have failed to mention this image 
nor the bishops have been so long ignorant of it. The whole 
movement must be attributed to the cupidity of the dean,|| who 
had circulated reports of false miracles said to be obtained by 
persons suborned to that effect. They finished in fact by 
obtaining the confession of the painter who had artistically] 
arranged the shroud.” 


A little further on (p. 28) we havea still more misleading 


* L’Abjuration de Jeaxne d Arc et l Authenticité de sa formule, par Ulysse 
Chevalier, mémoire lu 4 la Sorbonne, le rer Avril, 1902. Published in the 
review L’ Université Catholique (de Lyon), July 15th, 1902. 

+ It seems rather to have been only deposited by Geoffrey. 

t Not Peter d’Arcis, but Henry of Poitiers, his predecessor once removed, 
in 1555- 

§ No authority is given for this not unimportant statement. 

|| The words in italics are an addition of Chevalier’s, and cover over the 
presumption which arises against Bishop Peter from his pretence of posi- 
tively knowing the motives of the former Dean of Lirey. 

 Artificialiter does not naturally mean artistically, and there is no word 
in the bishop's memorial to say that he considered the image a work of art. 
This remark is made in view of the document U. 
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statement. Peter d’Arcis, in 1389, dissatisfied with his 
Pope’s first decision, invokes the temporal power, but foiled 
by an appeal of the canons to ecclesiastical superiors, he 
convokes, writes Canon Chevalier (p. 26), 


‘*a commission of theologians and draws up a memoir. 
On the one hand he proves (é¢abiit) that the Shroud of Lirey 
is not the true Shroud of Christ but only an image or 
representation thereof, painted by the hand of man, on the other 
that the circumstances of its exposition expose weak souls to 
the peril of idolatry.” 


Who would not think that Peter had now verified for 
himself this matter of the painter? Dr. Vignon (p. 202) 
gives a specimen of the way in which even such men as 
M. de Mély were misled. In reality it is only the old 
assertion made to do duty again. I am not accusing 
Chevalier of any smallest degree of bad faith, and he quotes 
some passages of the memorial at the foot of his page in 
this place; none the less, our protest against his method 
retains its force. His pamphlet, too, is really a discourse, 
and most of his supporters have only heard his argument 
read, not studied it for themselves. 

Secondly, there is practically no convergence or agree- 
ment of independent proofs. The thirty-three documents, 
with perhaps one exception, depend on the same episcopal 
letter. ‘‘The memorial of Peter d’Arcis is the really 
embarrassing piece for the defence,” says Chevalier.* 
Documents A to F consist of a royal degree founded 
explicitly on this declaration, and of acts of a bailiff. G to 
P are the memorial in different forms, with the Bull and 
letters of the anti-Pope in consequence, Q is the receipt of 
Humbert de la Roche spoken of above. The use of the 
word representation of the Shroud is a natural consequence 
of the submission made by the canons to the decree of 
their supposed Pope, and of the surreptitious way in which 


* Le Saint Suaire et les défenseurs de son authenticité (Paris, Picard, 1902), 
p- 26. 
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possibly the relic came into the hands of de Charny’s 
ancestors. R to T are transactions in which the title 
‘Holy Shroud” is used, and are therefore favourable to 
the authenticity. Document U is a statement of Zantfleet, 
a monk of Liége,* to the effect that in the image on the 
Shroud exhibited by Margaret de Charny, at Chimay, in 
1449, the hands, feet, and side appeared to be tinged 
(intinctt) with blood-red (rubore sanguinolento) as if rom 
recent wounds. Chevalier maintains that this sole expres- 
sion proves that the effigy was originally a painting.+ 
How can we possibly tell the exact force attached to the 
epithet? Blood soon changes its colour, and the word 
recentis relative. The same may be said of the assertion of 
Robert of Lalaing (document DD) that in 1503 the Shroud 
appeared ‘‘stained with the Precious Blood as if the thing 
were done that day.” Here an allowance must be made for 
devotion. Some colour also may have been added for the 
occasion,as wasdonesometimeson the Shroud of Besangon.} 
The fact of being a negative does not hinder superficial and 
transitory additions. It seems, indeed, that there are still 
traces of foreign matter upon it, which of course show their 
character by remaining negative on the photographs. 
The eleven last documents have no bearing on either 
thesis. 

Thirdly, let us briefly state our grounds for doubting the 
assurances of Bishop Peter. His final declaration, after 
all his categorical statements, that he can inform himself 
sufficiently about all these things, reads strangely enough. 
It means, at least, that no official or juridical enquiry had 
hitherto been made. Then, may we not distinguish between 
that which he knows of his own knowledge, and that which 
he has learnt from others of the events of thirty-four years 
before? The painter episode, which is really the only 


* Marténe, Vet. Script. Coll., t. v. 
t Le Saint Suaire, p. 28, note. 


¢ The words egregie, miro artificio of Zantfleet, if all his description is to 
be taken literally, would easily imply some touching up of this negative. 
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point that counts in the whole matter, belongs to that far- 
away time. It could only be learnt by hearsay. Let the 
presumption as against the dean be in favour of the bishop, 
as Chevalier insists, but it is not so for all his counsellors 
and informants? Can the opponents of the authenticity 
really say that the truth of this statement about the painter 
is ‘* proved by intrinsic evidence ?”’ To me it seems evident 
that Peter had made up his mind on @ prioré grounds: the 
thing could not be. He even works himself up to a positive 
assurance of a thing which he knew no more of than the 
canons did: .‘* The Shroud of Christ was not such.” The 
violent tone of the whole diatribe agrees with this. Hence 
he would easily accept, without proper control, this assertion 
of some one’s about the painter, a matter which would 
seem useful but secondary to him, though so vital to us. 
Let the presumption, I say again, be in his favour, but 
look at the difference. Our heaviest imputation against 
him is of listening too lightly to secondary evidence, but 
if we give his factum the weight which Chevalier claims, 
the knight and the dean are principal or accomplice in 
lying, fraud, perjury, subornation of perjury, simony, 
impiety. This proves altogether too much, at any rate for 
Geoffrey I. Our anti-Pope inserts in his so-called Bull, the 
assurance of Geoffrey II., his petitioner, that his father 
was ‘‘moved by zeal and devotion” when he placed this 
figured sheet in the Church which he founded. The very 
bishop Henry of Poitiers, approving the foundation, 
speaks of ‘‘the devotion and affection of the said knight 
towards the divine worship, which he has had hitherto and 
continues from day to day.”* This is on May 28th, 1556, 
and after a glorious career, of which we can read in 
Froissart, Geoffrey was killed at Poitiers in the following 
September, while bearing the oriflamme of France. It was 
he who in concert with the bishop nominated the dean.t 
Almost at the same moment, if we are bound to accept the 








* Camuzat, Promptuarium Sacrarum Antig. Tric. diawcesis, Trecis, r610, 


+ Camuzat, ibidem. 
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affirmations of Peter d’Arcis, his nominee was proved to 
be a scoundrel and an impostor by the same Henry. 

The above are our minor arguments, but they justify us 
in refusing that assent which our adversaries demand for 
their conclusions. There remains to us the peremptory 
proof from the fact that the image of Turin is a negative 
and nota painting. If no painting, then no painter ; and 
Peter d’Arcis stands convicted of error. I am dealing at 
present with what I called the first half of Vignon’s theory, 
quite independently of the connection between this image 
and our Lord. It is admitted that it. is a negative at 
present, and that the face is of such singular symmetry 
and majesty as to be beyond the power of human art to 
execute in negative. There remains one objection, viz., 
that it may have been executed as an ordinary painting 
and become a negative by chemical change. Dr. Vignon 
gives three answers to this objection in his pages 31-41. 
His first is that the stuff is far too light, and remains far 
too supple, to have supported in a permanent way, under 
the continual manipulations and pleatings which it has 
undergone, pigments capable of the said chemical change. 
For his third answer he asks credit in the above pages 
from inexperienced persons, assuring them that experts 
have only to examine the photograph in order to convince 
themselves that the object which they represent remains in 
its primitive state. In other parts of his book he goes 
scientifically into the matter ; for instance, where he treats 
the drops of blood (pp. 103, 104). His second answer is 
that as there is only one colour in the markings of the 
shroud, a picture would have become darker instead of 
lighter in the shades. To this second answer Fr. Thurston 
opposes an important difficulty,* viz., that the image, 
according to historical testimony, showed two colours, pale 
yellow for the foundation-tint of the body, and some form 
of red for the marks upon it. Exception might be taken 
to some of the quotations given, but those from Mallonio 
on Paleotti (1606) and Chifflet (1624) seem to leave no room 


e 





* Revue du Clergé frangais, November 15th, 1902. 
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for doubt. The human body necessarily leaves traces on 
linen which it touches, independently of the ammoniacal 
vapours which it may exhale under certain conditions ; but 
it will be interesting to know Dr. Vignon’s answer. Mean- 
time the point is only one of colour—the question of contour 
or Outline remains untouched. Fr. Thurston’s extracts 
serve the defence, as helping to prove that the fire of 1532 
caused no deterioration in the general character of the 
shroud. Vignon’s most ingenious proof that the Shroud 
of Besangon was a copy of that which is now at Turin, 
taken while this was at St. Hippolyte, near Besangon, 
during its first absence from Lirey (1355-1389), shows 
further that it had its negative character at that time. 

Again, were our proof incomplete on the scientific side, 
we have also in our favour what may be called the zsthetic 
argument, drawn from the beauty, finish, and naturalness 
of the face. It may safely be asserted that no painter of 
the fourteenth century could have produced such a master- 
piece. No serious opposition has yet been made on this 
score. Dr. Vignon, whose study is indeed remarkably 
complete, gives illustrations of the chief Christs, anterior 
to the sixteenth century, which are all greatly inferior to 
this type. The original of one of them, the statue called 
the ‘‘ Beau Dieu” of Amiens, is suggested for comparison 
by Canon Chevalier. The reader has only to possess his 
mind with the face of Turin, and then to stand for a few 
moments looking up at the other, to banish all idea of 
similarity between them. This more than artistic majesty 
suffices again for rejecting the supposition that our shroud 
is ‘‘one of those” used in the Middle Ages in dramatic 
representations of the Resurrection. The difficulty remains 
just the same. Who was capable of producing these ? 
The expression, ‘‘one of those,” is good—as if they were 
usually great works of art. 

I have not dwelt on the question of the place of the 
wounds, because I think it too uncertain to argue from. 
The principle is just, that a painter would probably follow 
the tradition of his time. Butthe tradition is not certain, and 
Piano speaks of painters who placed the side-wound on the 
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right and the hand-wounds in the region of the wrist. It has 
been asserted* that the image of Turin was reversed after 
the fire of 1532, and that the Poor Clares put the lining on 
the front. An argument has been drawn in this sense 
from the shroud of Besangon, but one has only to look at 
Chifflet’s engraving to see that the two shrouds have the 
same disposition, hands crossed in the same way. It is a 
simple question of the printer’s zmposing. 

I said that after disposing of the difficulty caused by the 
Bishop of Troyes’ imaginary painter, there would remain 
the greater difficulty arising from the absence of written 
documents in favour of this relic till the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Vignon’s thesis, if proved in its second half, would 
bridge over the chasm and make writings unnecessary ; 
‘and the greatness of the difficulty must not be exaggerated. 
The silence of Scripture is not hard to understand. 
Vignon’s suggestion that the traces on the shroud were 
too vague to be produced as a proof of the Resurrection is 
superficial, We may rather say that such a proof was not 
in the economy of the early Gospel dispensation. Christ 
was rather to be sought above and in His sacramental 
presence. This Resurrection has to be believed on Apos- 
tolic testimony and on “‘signs” effected at their word and 
through them. ‘‘ These things shall ye do and greater.” 
‘‘The shadow of Peter” and ‘‘ the handkerchiefs from the, 
body of Paul” were God’s instruments, and not yet Christ’s 
cross or other relics of Himself. 

In the fourth century the great findings or ‘‘ inventions” 
began. It seems probable that in the age of St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine the relics of Christ’s tomb had not been 
brought to public veneration. Nicephorus says that 
Pulcheria, in the fifth century, ‘‘having found out the 
sepulchral bands of Christ, placed them on high in San 
Sophia.”+ This would be immediately after the death of 
the great Bishop of Hippo. Leontius, Bishop of Nap- 


* Chopin, Ze St. Suaire de Turin photographié a l’envers. Paris: Picard, 
1902. 
_ t+ Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. Eccl., 1. xiv. c. 2. Ta omdpyava évréqua 
€pevpoioa avebero. 
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lousa, in Cyprus, author of the Zzfe of St. John the 
Almoner (sixth century), tells us in his Apology Against 
the Jews, cited in the 4th Action of the second Council of 
Niczea, that it was the custom of the faithful ‘‘ to express 
or figure on Simdons the Passion of Christ.”* Does this 
point to some type as regards the figure represented? It 
is among such comparatively few monuments of the Greek 
Church as escaped the ravages of the next five centuries 
that we must seek for information to link the fifth with the 
twelfth. The few Westerns who got information about 
Palestine or Constantinople before the Crusades, Arculphus 
or the author of the De docs sanctis among the works of St. 
Bede, make mention of such relics.t The Crusades brought 
them fully to the knowledge of the Latins, and certainly 
the figured shroud seen by Robert de Clary in Blakernes, 
a church founded also by Pulcheria, and enriched with the 
linens of Christ’s infancy, were not ‘‘invented ” for him. 
But let us conclude, and count our gains. Of these the 
chief would be to have helped to remove the impression 
that, till greater light is thrown on the Shroud of Turin 
and on Dr. Vignon’s higher and full theory, the thesis of 
Canon Chevalier and the other opponents of the authenticity 
is in possession. To me, not this but two quite other 
things are in possession. First, the Church’s encourage- 
ment of devotion to the Holy Shroud of Turin, and the 
example of those who most closely followed her spirit. 
Secondly, and much more inexpugnably, the great fact of 
the existence of the following prodigy. An impression 
made by the body of a man slain just as Christ was, the 
body covered with the marks of Roman whips, the head 


* Ta Xporod waOn ev cwddor Exrvrodpea. 


+ Dom Chamard, in the work above cited, quotes from Adamnan the 
statement that Arculphus saw at Jerusalem, in the seventh century, a linen 
sheet bearing a figured image of Our Lord. Adamnan says that it was larger 
than the sudarium, of which he had spoken in the preceding chapter, and 
which was about eight feet long. Canon Chevalier’s list of early references 
to such relics of Christ would have been much improved by mentioning this 
one amongst them. I do not pretend to draw any precise argument from 
it ; I only argue that the idea of such a figured sheet was by no means an 
invention of the fourteenth century. 
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with thorn holes; the wounds of one who had borne a 
rough, heavy burden on his shoulder, who had been nailed 
to a cross and pierced with a lance, who had remained in 
that sheet long enough, and only long enough, to leave on 
it the impression of his body and features, transferred to it 
in some hitherto inexplicable way. The new scientific fact 
requires further proof to establish it in all its strength, but 
surely enough has already been demonstrated to render the 
testimony of Peter d’Arcis of no effect. 


Dom H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 








Art. IL—ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OF 
OUR CONCEPT OF MATTER. 


T is not the habit of the modern scientist to suppose that 
any good can come from the Galilee of Scholasticism. 
This article was written before the appearance of the enter- 
taining duel on Matter and Form between Fathers Aherne 
and Bredin in the DuBLIN REvieEw, so that I could have 
had no thought of intervention. But it will be seen that 
while I object to Father Aherne’s sweeping condemnation of 
Aristotle and all his scientific ways, I also object to Father 
Bredin’s over-protective isolation of the doctrine of Matter 
and Form in a philosophical corner, safe from the rude 
assaults of the outside world of scientific criticism. In the 
suggestions I have to offer, I hope there will be found at 
least the germs of a fresh and rational treatment of the 
subject. 

The problem of the constitution of matter has always had 
an irresistible attraction for thinkers, and the rival attempts 
at solution have been vaguely similar through all the ages 
of thought. Of course it is possible that the problem may 
some day be proved to be insoluble—that just as the squar- 
ing of the circle is incommensurable to arithmetic and 
impossible to geometry, so knowledge of the constitution 
of matter may be immeasurable to Science and unfathom- 
able to Philosophy. If so, we must at least carry the 
solution to as many places of accuracy as shall be practi- 
cally useful to the rest of our knowledge. 

The prevailing theories are four in number—the mechan- 
ical, the dynamic, the vortical, and the scholastic or 
Aristotlian. Of these the first three are often said to be 
scientific, and the last metaphysical. Hence the last is 
generally not even considered: it is put out of court, 
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condemned unheard, for the unpardonable crime of meta- 
physics. So much so, that the majority of even experts 
outside of Catholic schools could hardly tell what Aristotle’s 
theory is. Asa matter of fact, however, every one of the 
great problems on the constitution of the universe has a 
threefold aspect—in so far as the phenomena are regarded 
for the purpose of exact measurement, it is scientific ; in so 
far as the phenomena are regarded in their mode of 
apprehension by the mind, it is psychological ; in so far as 
the phenomena are regarded as the veil of objective reality, 
it is metaphysical. All the four theories, therefore, on the 
constitution of matter can be discussed in each of the three 
aspects, and so only can they be completely discussed. 
Aristotle intended to be as scientific as Huxley, though 
his followers have taken him metaphysically ; and Huxley 
is as metaphysical as Aristotle, whether he likes it or not. 
By heading my paper, ‘‘ Ultimate analysis of our concept 
of matter,” I have chosen to stand mainly on the compara- 
tively neutral ground of psychology. The average 
scientist gnashes his teeth at the metaphysician; the average 
metaphysician, I fear, cherishes an unwholesome contempt 
for the scientist: but they both have some respect for 
psychology. As my present purpose is of a conciliatory 
nature, I must at least begin with neutrality. 

The mechanical theory analyses the universe into mass 
and motion—the former giving the world all its permanence, 
the latter all its variety. Mass and energy, it says, are 
distinct entities, both universal and both indestructible. 
Mass is made up of infinitesimal, indivisible solid par- 
ticles, called atoms, ultimately homogeneous and character- 
less according to the theory, and at the same time varying 
and full of character according to the chemists—absolutely 
inelastic according to the theory; and at the same time 
absolutely elastic according to the physicists. These atoms 
are in themselves quite inert, and can only move by having 
motion impressed on them by actual contract from without. 
By means of such motion they enter into relations and 
combinations with one another, which (it is claimed) 
explain all the diversity of the world’s phenomena, whether 
chemical, or physical, or biological, or intellectual. 
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The dynamic theory, dissatisfied with the apparent 
uselessness of the sleeping partner in the firm of mass and 
motion, proposes to get rid of it altogether and to regard 
the whole universe as made up of centres of force. The 
upholders of this theory, who, I believe, are all Germans, 
consider it highly unphilosophical if we ask them wherein 
these forces reside. You may prove to them that force is 
but an abstract relation, without avail; for to them a bundle 
of abstract relations centred upon a mathematical point is 
quite reality enough. 

The vortical theory, that of Lord Kelvin, proceeds from 
the desire to avoid the contradiction in terms which calls the 
atoms at one and the same time perfectly elastic and 
perfectly inelastic. It also meets the difficulty which con- 
sists in trying to hold with the mechanical theory that all 
variety results from motion, and yet that atoms vary apart 
from motion. The hypothesis is that the universe is filled 
with a perfect fluid, presumably identical with the lumini- 
ferous ether, and that what we are constrained to regard as 
atoms are nothing else than vortices in this fluid. ‘* Such 
vortex-rings would be permanent, of invariable volume due 
to an invariable quantity of motion, though susceptible of a 
great variety of form ; and some of their features, such as their 
modes of implication, would be indestructible; they would 
be capable of being knotted on themselves or linked with 
other vortex-rings, but could never be unknotted or untied; 
finally they would be incapable of interpenetration or 
coalescence, and their mutual approaches would result in 
rebounds similar to the resilience of perfectly elastic bodies.” 
—(J. B. Stallo, Concepts of Modern Physics, p. 43.) The 
theory, therefore, analyses matter into an almost entirely 
indeterminate substratum, absolutely homogeneous, into 
which variety of form is introduced by energy, and energy 
alone. 

The scholastic theory, that of Aristotle, pushes its 
analysis both further downwards and further upwards. 
It admits no differentiation at all in the substratum except 
such as is due to the activity of nature, so that the primary 
stuff out of which the world is made cannot be presented to 
our senses, or even to our imagination, except through 
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some form ofenergy. Lord Kelvin’s substratum is at 
least extended in three dimensions and is a perfect fluid : 
Aristotle would have him further analyse his notions of 
extension and fluidity. In his analysis of the varied forms 
due to energy, Aristotle thought more of the architecture 
than of the bricks. Where others laid stress on the 
particles combined, he dwelt upon the combination of the 
particles. He held that there was something in and behind 
the energies of combination, over and above what was in 
and behind the energies of the separate elements—that as 
one rose higher and higher in the scale, these energies of 
combination dominated more and more over the constituent 
energies of the elements. While he was not at all loth to 
admit spontaneous generation, yet he refused to look upon 
inorganic composition, vegetative life, sensitive life and 
intelligence as differing only in degree. They surely differ 
also in kind: and this difference is to be sought in the com- 
bination and not in the elements. Hence his theory of an 
indeterminate matter placed in a world of existence by 
a hierarchy of forms. 

Of these four theories, I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
against the first, if it were only on logical grounds. Con- 
tradictories cannot be true together. Granted that one form 
of the Atomic theory has been an exceedingly useful working 
hypothesis in chemistry, and its contradictory equally use- 
ful in physics: yet there is no real boundary line between 
any of the physical sciences, and to follow both forms of the 
hypothesis must lead to collision. It is all very well to be 
impatient with metaphysics, but we must be consistent with 
the laws of thought, or else give up thinking altogether. 
But apart from inconsistencies, does the Atomic theory 
really explain anything? For example, the three states ot 
body—solid, liquid, gaseous—are entirely relative, each as 
relative as the others: why then must we attribute one of 
them to atoms, calling them solid, and so strive to explain 
solidity by solidity, idem per idem? Again, cannot com- 
bining proportions be as well understood on a larger scale 
as on an infinitesimal? As J. B. Stallo wittily puts it, 
“It pulverises the fact, and claims thereby to have sublim- 
ated it into a theory.” Once more, why must combinations 
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be regarded exclusively from the point of view of weight? 
Why not also include the consideration of thermal and 
other energies? And above all why is chemical affinity 
held to have no share in the solution otherwise than as a 
mystery apart? Nor does this theory enable us to escape 
metaphysics—its main advantage in the eyes of some. 
To say that a particle of mass is a real, distinct entity apart 
from all motion, may be true or not true, but it is as dis- 
tinctly metaphysical as anything Duns Scotus ever said. 

The dynamic theory also I put aside. I will not call it 
foolish, for it has been held by very able men. I will 
only say that though I am largely German by descent and 
scholastic by evolution, yet Iam not metaphysical enough 
to understand, nor German enough even to apprehend, the 
subtlety which does not shrink from deducing the universe 
from zero. However unabashed and unrepentant I may be 
in my metaphysics, | am yet not so shameless as to allow 
that I am myself merely a fortuitous concourse of energised 
nothings. 

There remain the vortical and formal theories. There is 
on the face of it so much in common between the two, and 
the excellences of each are so complementary to the defects 
of the other, that it is no wonder if wistful glances have 
been sent across the gulf from the Aristotlian side. I do 
not know whether a modus vivendi has hitherto been 
actually proposed. I am going to propose one now. My 
philosophical reading has of late years been restricted, be- 
cause I have been endeavouring by careful study of science 
to appreciate both points of view: thus I do not know 
whether any other Aristotlian has held out the olive- 
branch before me, and if so, whether it is the same olive- 
branch. Mine has grown in my own garden. If no 
offers of alliance have come from the other side, it is 
because Aristotle has not often been fairly presented to the 
modern mind. 

First of all then, they have their substratum almost in 
common. The vortical theory has been jeered at for being 
so metaphysical : its imaginary fluid, they say, is mec guid 
mec quale nec quantum, and Lord Kelvin might as well go 
over to Aristotle at once. Well, he might do worse. 
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Whether we like it or not, we all have to be metaphysical. 
If we assert any objective reality at all, that is metaphysics. 
If we doubt or deny it, that is a more subtle form of 
metaphysics still. If then we have to be metaphysical, let 
us not do it by halves: we may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as fora lamb. In fact, matter and form, or mass and 
motion, are in reality not separate things, but are to us con- 
stituents of our concepts of things. The very worst kind 
of metaphysics is to reify a concept, to make an objective 
substance of an abstract idea. It is curious that it is Aristotle 
al! the time who has avoided this metaphysical trap into 
which Tyndall, for example, has so palpably fallen. Lord 
Kelvin has so very nearly escaped it, that he may as well 
take the final step, the want of which cuts off the whole 
electric current of Philosophy, while the step itself is 
infinitesimal to science. This homogeneous fluid of his is 
already beyond the ken of science: you cannot measure it ; 
if you try, you will find that you cannot even conceive it. 
Even if it is regarded as the vehicle of light or magnetism, 
or gravitation, it is still only under some form of energy 
not itself that it can be in any way studied. Let us even 
prescind from metaphysics altogether, and take a purely 
psychological stand. Both parties might well agree in 
this statement—that our concept of matter has two con- 
stituents, (1) a formless substratum, which has no separate 
existence except in mental analysis, and (2) an indefinite 
variety of form analysable into simple modes of energy— 
and that the first manifestation of this synthesis of matter and 
form we are led to regard as elementary vortices, whose 
interactions and combinations can be made to account for 
all material phenomena. Thus on the substratum question 
Science would have nothing to lose and Philosophy 
nothing to complain of in the alliance. 

The question of form is not so easily settled as that of 
matter, but it does not seem to me to be beyond the range 
of possibility. Aristotle would agree that the “ form” of 
any material thing is the product of the energies of nature. 
As such, Philosophy, being synthetic, would regard it im 
esse; Science, being analytic, would regard it mm ftert. 
Philosophy was in the architect, Science the builder. The 
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architect who is not a builder may fail through insufficient 
knowledge of material ; the builder who is not an architect 
may fail through inadequate co-ordination of ideas. If 
scholastics and scientists would both make the necessary 
advances, co-operation would be feasible. The scholastic 
ought to rejoice in, and assist, the modern analysis of his 
‘*forms,” even down to the ultimate vortices: the scientist 
ought to approve, and help, the classification and gradation 
of the combinations of his ‘‘ energies.” 

The point at which the difficulty threatens to become 
insuperable is the question whether the elements preserve 
their identity throughout the series of their combinations. 
The question takes a two-fold form, and I attack it 
directly. 

First, to take a concrete case, is oxygen still oxygen while 
it is part of water? The Atomic theory evidently assumes 
that itis. The Vortex theory has not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened us. Aristotle apparently supposes that it is not. 
Giving the prominence that he does to the power of 
combination, and even in the ultimate analysis taking 
account of the whole form as well as of the matter, he 
would be loth to disregard the fact that oxygen gives no 
phenomenal sign of its presence as oxygen in the combi- 
nation called water. And it seems to me that the Vortex 
theory would bear him out. Let me show my meaning by 
an illustration. It is well known that a flexible wheel in 
motion tends to keep in its own plane, and that, if its axle 
be given an angular displacement, the circumference of the 
wheel will describe a sinuous curve. If we had no means 
of distinguishing between one wheel and another except by 
its motion, that slight displacement of the axle would have 
changed the wheel into something for us entirely different. 
As things are, we, of course, distinguish between the wheels 
and their movements ; but if we were indiarubber people in 
an indiarubber universe, we should have no means of distin- 
guishing between indiarubber wheels except by their form 
and motion—or by their motion alone, if the form also were 
the result of the motion. In such a universe a wheel 
moving in two dimensions would be a different thing from 
a wheel moving in three. Now, I should find it hard to 
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suppose that a vortex-ring of oxygen could come into such 
close relations with a pair of vortex-rings of hydrogen as to 
destroy all its own and its neighbours’ properties, without 
being itself altered at least as much as a flexible wheel is 
altered by a twist of its axle. The change would not be 
due to similar causes, of course, but we can only make 
these infinitesimal movements intelligible by parallel con- 
ceptions on a larger scale. If then both oxygen and 
hydrogen vortices have their motion altered by com- 
bination—and if the only means of distinguishing vortices 
is by their motion—it follows that in water there is neither 
oxygen nor hydrogen, but only primal matter in a new 
form—matter which will revert to its separate forms when 
the bond is loosed, but nevertheless matter with only one 
complex form as long as the bond holds. 

The question goes deeper still when it is asked whether 
both elements and compounds retain their individuality 
while involved in the whirlpool of life. Huxley speaks 
somewhere of a permanent hillock of water formed in the 
swirl of Niagara, and bids us regard living organisms as 
simply such ‘‘hillocks” formed amid the rush of atoms 
under the constant play of the forces of the universe. 
Aristotle, quite as intent on the phenomena as Huxley 
himself, thought he saw in those phenomena something 
more due to a higher form of combination. It is true that 
modern scientists, with their highly developed insight into 
the facts of nature, have materials for their judgment of 
which Aristotle never dreamed, but these materials do not 
necessarily bear upon the main issue. Indeed Aristotle 
held his view though he was handicapped by his belief 
that ‘spontaneous generation” was a common occurrence. 
The present state of science would have immensely strength- 
ened his belief that in organic life the power of combination 
passes into a higher stage. Spencer defines organic 
life in terms with which Aristotle would not quarrel—‘‘the 
definite combinations of heterogeneous changes both simul- 
taneous and successive in correspondence with external co- 
existencies and sequences.”’ Precisely—the combination. 
According to Aristotle, the azzma, or combination (call it 
what you will) is educed from the potentiality of matter— 
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but in such a way as (if I may so express it) to get a fresh 
grip on the primal matter. 

Here again let me give an illustration to show that a 
vortex may be drawn into a combination, there be domin- 
ated by entirely different causes, though retaining its 
appearance, and come forth from the combination just the 
same sort of vortex as it went in. Let me suppose a strong 
stream of water creating a perpetual series of whirls in a 
corner of the bank. We could isolate one of these whirls 
by a partition, and by mechanical means maintain the 
movement of the whirl, periodically raising the partition 
and allowing the whirl to pass on. If the illustration be 
thought to halt by reason of the new energy introduced, 
vtz., the mechanical means, I will suppose the mechanical 
contrivance to be fixed in the partition itself and operated 
by the energy of the current outside—that same energy also 
causing the periodic movement of the screen. Thus a 
vortex could be a stream-vortex, could, by the energies 
within the stream, become a partition-vortex and doa special 
work for a time, and then go forth and become a stream- 
vortex once more. The idea is fanciful, but intelligible. 
Now I[ maintain that, in such a case, we find shadowed 
forth a conception which would make it seem possible that 
when water, say, is assimilated by an organism it may be 
so dominated by the new combination as to have its very 
indentity merged, while it may come forth again with its 
energies as water unaffected. And if the conception is 
possible, surely it is reasonable to ask whether the 
phenomena of life do not suggest that it is also actual. It 
may be asked how the partition could be supposed to come 
there? I will undertake to try to answer that question when 
scientists give me a preliminary hint by discovering the 
origin of life. The suggestion certainly becomes much 
stronger if we bear in mind that this discovery now seems 
farther off than ever. But even if ‘‘spontaneous gener- 
ation”? were proved—and for my part I do not consider 
it impossible—I should still maintain that the phenomena 
of life indicate a difference in kind and not in degree. 
Assuredly the vortical theory puts no obstacles in Aristotle’s 
way, nor need Aristotles’s analysis hamper Lord Kelvin. 
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In thus dwelling on the importance of combination, I am 
reminded of Newman’s shrewd remark on Gibbon’s famous 
explanation of the‘‘ Five Causes” of the success of 
Christendom—that even if he had explained the five causes 
separately, he had certainly not explained how those five 
causes came to be in combination. And this aspect of the 
question about matter, I apprehend, is one which has not 
been sufficiently considered by modern scientists. Even the 
discussion of it must lead to some approximation between 
philosophers and scientists, and would thus be a distinct 
gain to the world of thought. Perhaps I am over-sanguine 
in thinking that there is anything in my suggestions. 
I feel bound to say that when I began I thought it possible 
to bring the scattered rays to a better focus. Perhaps even 
my whole view is only a mirage—but, as Shakespeare 
says, ‘‘ the best in this kind are but shadows.” 


F. C. Kovse. 





Art. III—THE PASSING OF ELIZABETH’S 
SUPREMACY BILL. 


HE fact that supremacy over the Church of England 
was confirmed to the Crown by the first Parliament 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1559 is recorded in every history 
of our country, and Anglican divines and lawyers discuss 
and debate its consequences as earnestly and_ seriously 
to-day as ever they did in the past. But even the fullest 
and latest Anglican writers on the subject, Canon Dixon, 
Dr. Gee, and Canon MacColl, make surprising omissions 
in their accounts of the progress of the bill through 
Parliament. The object of the following pages will, 
therefore, be to gather up the scattered contemporary 
notices of that progress and to note the changes made in 
its character as it passed the two Houses. 

Among the State Papers which illustrate the Elizabethan 
settlement of religion, few have been more often printed 
and referred to than the Device for the Alteration of Reli- 
gion tn the First Year of Queen Elizabeth.* Camden calls 
it the work of ‘‘ her inwardest counsellors.” It obviously 
represents the prevalent views of Elizabeth’s government, 
and has for this reason been commonly attributed to 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley.+ Its special 
value lies in this, that it describes beforehand the lines 


* Camden, Historie of Queen Elizabeth, 1635, p. 5. The Device is printed 
by Burnet, vol. v., p. 327; Strype, vol. i. 2, p. 392; in Somer's Tracts, 
and Tierney-Dodd, vol. ii., App., p. 230, etc. It is dated December 1, 1558, 
in Foreign Calendar, n. 59, and is thoroughly discussed by H. Gee, D.D., 
Elizabethan Prayer-book, 1902, p. 16, etc. 

+ When speaking of this Device as Cecil’s, and of its policy as Elizabeth's, 
I have no wish to deprive anyone else of the honour of having composed it. 
J only wish to make use of the ordinary form of speech which attributes 
the actions of any government to its real or nominal head. 
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which the government subsequently followed. Its opening 
words—a question and answer—are therefore full of 
significance for our purposes :— 


‘* When shall the alteration be first attempted? At the next 
parliament, so |z.e., supposing] that the dangers be foreseen, and 
remedies therefore provided.” 


From these words it is clear that Cecil, from the very 
beginning, selected Parliament as the most convenient 
instrument for carrying out his plans. This is intelligible, 
for, as Secretary of State under Edward VI., he had had 
plenty of experience in the art of managing that assembly. 
Writs of summons were therefore issued on December 4th, 
and on the 23rd a Special Committee of the Privy Council 
was appointed ‘‘ for the consideracion of all thinges neces- 
sary for the parlyamente.” On the 28th a Royal proclama- 
tion was published prohibiting all preaching and teaching, 
or *‘ giving audience to any maner of doctrine . . . until 
consultation may be had by parliament, by her majesty 
and her three estates of this realme.”* It was the Special 
Committee of Privy Council, we see, which was to have 
the management of ‘‘ad/ things necessary for the Parlia- 
ment.” The people, far from having any mandate to make 
up their minds on the religious question and to return 
members who should represent their views, are forbidden 
to discuss the matter, or even to ‘‘give audience” to 
anyone who should dare to do so. 

In many ways, especially in her protests, Elizabeth had 
been hitherto somewhat demonstrative of her adherence to 
the old faith, but the exercises of autocratic power just 
mentioned, though they were not likely to shock her 
subjects seriously, might and should have given warning 
of the use to which Parliament might be put.t¢ In effect, 
we find that this prohibition of teaching Catholicism was 
so understood by one who has given us almost the best 





_." Domestic Calendar, p. 116; J. R. Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, vol. 
Vil., p. 28; Strype, Annals, vol. i. 2., p. 392. 


t There were, of course, other omens of the coming change. Some of 
them will be referred to later on. The chief one was her immediate choice 
of Protestant councillors. 
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and most explicit account of the Elizabethan settlement, 
that is, by the Mantuan envoy, II Schifanoya, who writes 
thus to the Mantuan Ambassador at Paris, on the last 
day of the year 1558: 

‘* Until now I have believed that the matters of religion would 
continue in the accustomed manner, Her Majesty having 
promised this with her own mouth many times, but now I have 
lost faith, and I see that little by little they are returning to the 
former bad use. [He then adverts to the well-known command 
of the Queen to the Bishop of Carlisle not to elevate the Host, 
to the sacrileges in the London churches, and to the proclama- 
tion just mentioned.] This proclamation remains in force till 
the meeting of Parliament, which will commence on the 25th of 
January, 1559, nor is there any doubt of things going worse, 
though, hitherto, everyone says mass and office in the old way, 
and the friars and priests follow the usual ritual.”* 

Turning now to the two Houses of Parliament, which 
were in course of assembling, we see that the Catholic 
bishops were the only party which Cecil and his friends really 
feared. They were, therefore, marked out for persecution. 
In the Device they were to be ‘‘ searched by all law, as far 
as justice [!] mayextend . . . based of authority, and dis- 
credited in their counties so long as they seem to repugn to 
the true religion.” In this spirit Bishops Whyte and 
Christopherson were publicly reprimanded for preaching 
Catholic doctrine in their sermons, and Bishop Bonner was 
scolded by the Queen, we know not why, and all were 
confined in prison or in their houses. The temporalities of 
the See of Canterbury were ostentatiously seized after the 
death of Pole, and his servants put under restraint. While 
those who had been imprisoned for religion in the late reign 
were set free, insults and sacrileges against Catholic priests 
and Catholic rites passed unpunished, and the Court amused 
itself with buffoonery, plays, and lampoons, in which 
respect for the dignitaries of the Church was studiously 
violated. + 


* Venetian Calendar p. 2. On February the 6th, he makes a similar 
statement as to the popularity of Catholicism. ‘‘ Mass is said in all the 
churches, the Host being elevated as usual in the presence of numerous 
congregations, who show much devotion. So it is evident that religion has 
not such a sorry footing or foundation as was supposed, for everybody is now al 
liberty tv go or to stay away. . . . All the clergy are united and con- 
firmed, though some will, perhaps, change their minds.” Jézd. p. 28. 


+ Venetian Calendar, p. 52. 
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It was lucky for the influence of Elizabeth in the House 
of Lords that no less than eleven bishoprics happened to 
be vacant at this moment by the deaths of their late 
occupants, and during the first week of the session another 
opponent was removed also by death, viz., Sir Thomas 
Tresham, Grand Prior of the Knights of St. John. Most 
of the temporal lords were Catholics, many were strong 
conservatives, and Elizabeth had to use all her diligence and 
authority to counteract them. To some she offered hopes 
of acquiring Church property, others she courted, some, 
as we shall hear the Spanish Ambassador say, she won by 
hints of their possibly gaining her hand. She restored or 
created five peers, who were pledged to her interests. 

But it was upon the Commons that the Crown could best 
exert itsinfluence. Tosay nothing of the absolute servitude 
to which Henry VIII. had reduced that assembly, King 
Edward VI., only six years previously, had allowed any 
of his Privy Councillors to nominate members. This 
power had not been taken away, and we know from con- 
temporary evidence that it was used at least once in this 
election. From evidence a little later in date we learn that 
some illegitimate pressure was exerted by the Government 
in all the elections. Several Catholic contemporaries 
maintained that the House was packed with heretics.* 

It does not seem to me that there is conclusive evidence 
for saying that heretics were fraudulently elected in large 
numbers. But everything points to the Government 
having managed the return of those whose devotion to the 
Queen was stronger than their devotion to their creed. We 
see from the oft-quoted Device that none were to be 
admitted, even to lower offices of trust under Government, 


*For examples of crown influence under Henry VIII., see Froude's 
History, vol. iii., p. 190; 193 note, or Calendar of Letters and Papers, vol. x., 
pp. 816, 852, 929. For Edward’s proclamation, see Strype Memorials, 
vol. i. 2, p. 64; for examples of letters of nomination see Lansdowne MSS. iii., 
p. 19; Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, vol. iii., pp. 457, 470. A similar letter 
under Elizabeth, Dasent, 7did. vii., p. 39. In State Papers collected by Lord 
Clarendon, vol. i., p.92, we read about the election of 1559, ‘‘ The Commons 
were not freely and according to form of law, but the county was 
necessitated to choose one of five, who were nominated and sent to them, 
and three were sent to the sheriffs nominate, to have one of them to be 
Knight of the Shire.” This document is not later than early XVII. century. 
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except those who are ‘‘young in years,” and ‘‘ earnestly 
do favour Her Highness,” or are ‘‘known to be sure at the 
Queen’s devotion.” ‘‘ Young in years, but known to be 
sure at the Queen’s devotion,” that just gives the character 
of the men, from whom Cecil desired to make up his 
parliamentary party. 

The electors (or at least the sheriffs) seem to have done 
exactly what Cecil wished them to do. Although the 
Catholics were in the majority in the country, hardly any 
Catholics were returned. Amongst these few, however, 
there were some men of mark, as Dr. John Story, the 
future martyr, and Sir Thomas Whyte, who had done so 
much to save the country from Wyat’s rebellion. The 
overwhelming majority were either heretics, or oppor- 
tunists, who would support the crown in any measure, 
whether heretical or not. An English Catholic in April 
told the Pope, that in a House of about two hundred 
members, only ten were found true to the old creed.* 

The position after the election is thus described by the 


Conde di Feria:— 


‘‘This Parliament consists of persons chosen throughout the 
country as being most perverse and heretical. The Queen has 
the entire disposal of the Upper Chamber, in a way never seen 
before in previous Parliaments, as in this there are several who 
have hopes of getting her to marry them, and they are careful to 
please her in all things, and persuade others to do the same. 
Besides this there is a great number which she has just made 
barons to strengthen her party, and the cursed (maldido) Cardinal 
left twelve bishoprics to be filled, which will now be given to 
twelve ministers of Lucifer.” 


The Houses met on January 25th with a ceremony which 
exactly suited the character of the legislative work before 





* Ad quem quidem locum isti convenerunt (ut communis fertur opinio) ad 
numerum ducentorum virorum, et non decem catholici inter illos sunt reperti. 
This document, entitled Deflebilis status Anglicane Gentis enarratur, is in 
the Archives of the Society of Jesus, Anglia Historica, vol. i., 57. It is 
written on Roman paper. Dr. Nicholas Sander’s De Schismate tells the same 
story (Lewis’s Translation, p. 254). This passage has not been altered by 
Rishton (MS., English College, Rome, p. 122). 

+ Fuensanta del Valle, Documentos inéditos, vol. \xxxvii., p. 130. Major 
Hume, Spanish Calendar, p. 32, is probably right in translating maldido 
literally by “cursed” (where we should ironically say ‘ blessed,”) for it is 
quite in De Feria’s manner, when he was vexed, to use strong language, 
and not irony. 
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it. Il Schifanoya’s description, though long, is worth 
reading with care: 


‘«(The) custom (of) the mass the Holy Ghost . . . atthe 
church . . . was not observed this year, it having been 
sung at an early hour in Westminster Abbey without elevating 
the Sacrament, as is done in the Chapel Royal. . . . Her 
Majesty came attended by all the gentlemen in their coronation 
robes. . . . Ason her passage the populace knelt, shouting 
‘God save and maintain thee,’ she turned first to one side, and 
then to the other, answering, ‘Grammercy, good people,’ and 
smiled most sweetly on all of them.* 

‘On arriving at Westminster Abbey, the Abbot Feckenham, 
robed pontifically, with all his monks in procession, each of them 
having a lighted candle in his hand, received her, giving her first 
of all incense and holy water. When Her Majesty saw the 
monks who accompanied her with candles, she said, ‘Away 
with these lights! We see very well.’ And so, her choristers 
singing the litany in English, she moved in procession to the 
High Altar under her canopy. Thereupon Dr. Cox, a married 
priest, who has hitherto been beyond the sea, ascended the 
pulpit and preached the sermon, in which, after saying many 
things against the monks . . . . he commenced praising Her 
Majesty . . . exhorting her to destroy images . . . and other 
things connected with divine worship, and saying much against 
the Christian religion. 

‘*This sermon lasted an hour and a half, the peers standing 
the whole time, after which they went to the place prepared for 
the Parliament. . . . When Her Majesty with all the 
peers had entered, the Keeper of the Great Seal . 
delivered an eloquent speech upon three heads, the first Pro 
reformanda religione, et tollenda idolatria; the second pro 
mitigandis nonnullis legibus poenalibus ; the third and last, pro 
petendo subsidio contra hostes. This speech being ended, Her 
Majesty rose and went to her palace by water, whereupon every- 
body departed.”’} 


All the details of the ceremony correspond with the 
realities of the reformation which Elizabeth was setting on 
foot. The mass retained in part, though robbed of its 
splendour and of its most significant rites; the priests 


* Elizabeth's appeals to popular favour did not appear dignified to II 
Schifanoya. ‘‘She returned (after the coronation) very cheerfully, with a 
most smiling countenance for every one, giving them all a thousand 
greetings, so that, in my opinion, she exceeded the bounds of gravity and 
decorum.”-— Venetian Calendar, p. 17. 


t Dispatch of January 30th, 1559. Venetian Calendar, pp. 22, 23. 
5 
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insulted, but not yet cast off ; the splendid court, the artful 
young Queen, the kneeling people, the ranting heretic, the 
dogmatising official. These are also the characteristic 
features of the Elizabethan settlement of religion. 

As it was the assumption of supremacy over the Church 
which decided the special character of the Elizabethan 
settlement, so did the statute which conveyed that supremacy 
to the Sovereign, dominate and give character to the whole 
legislative work of the session. Its progress through the 
House was singular, perhaps unique. There is, perhaps, 
no record of any other Act which was so often debated, 
revised, amended, rejected, redrafted, and approved. 

No sooner did the House settle down to work (January 
gist) than ‘‘a great talk” ensued ‘‘ incidentally ” about the 
supremacy, even before the bill was introduced. It seems 
that in December, when the writs of summons to Parliament 
were issued, the title of Supremum Caput had not been 
given to the Queen, and somebody asked whether this did 
not invalidate them. Eventually the matter was referred 
to a special committee, which decided that the point was not 
essential to the validity of the writ. 

Next week the Supremacy Bill was brought into the 
House, read the first time and referred to committee. 
During the second reading it was, says D’Ewes, “long 
argued, as appears plainly from the original journal book 
of the House of Commons.”* But in the end “it was 
dashed.” 

Of the nature of the opposition made to it we know very 
few details. Sir Thomas Whyte is said to have protested 
that “it was unjust that a religion begun in such a 
wonderful way, and established by such grave men, should 
be abolished by a set of beardless boys.”+ This rebuke 
is evidently aimed at Cecil’s ideal member, ‘ young in 
years, but known to he sure at the devotion of the Queen.” 

Another conspicuous opponent of the measure was Dr. 
John Story. Twelve years later his adversaries accused 





* Venetian Calendar, pp. 26-28 ; Sir Simon D'Ewes, Journals of all the 
Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1682, p. 44. 


+ Quoted by R. Simpson in his Edmund Campion, p. 5. 
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him of having openly expressed regret for not having 
persecuted Elizabeth to death during her sister’s reign—a 
charge which, as it stands, is certainly hard to credit. 
What we know from contemporary sources is that he was 
summoned before the Privy Council and, with contempt for 
the liberties of a Member of Parliament, reprimanded for 
‘“‘having spoken evil of the affairs of the religion.” He 
answered : 

‘* You need not interrogate me about these matters, as I know 
better than any of you both the canon laws and those of this 
kingdom. Let my accusers appear and prove what I have said, 
for I certainly said nothing at all at which you could reasonably 


take offence ; but should Her Majesty will otherwise, I do not 
refuse to die for the Church.”* 


But all this teaches us little or nothing of the means by 
which the first Supremacy Bill was defeated. We cannot 
suppose that the Catholics ‘‘dashed” the bill by themselves. 
They must have found some allies among the oppor- 
tunists: some who feared the return of the extreme Pro- 
testants of Edward’s reign, or who had not yet learnt the 


lessons of party discipline. 

But, however this may be, the Government were not 
restrained for long by the rejection of their first proposal. 
It is now an established principle of parliamentary pro- 
cedure that a Bill, once thrown out, cannot be re-introduced 
in the same session. Elizabeth’s ministers introduced their 
new measure on February 22nd, eight days after its first 
rejection. It was rapidly read a first and second time; 
but on the third reading (February 25th) the opposition 
managed to make another good fight : 

‘‘Some of the members spoke so strongly in favour of 
reason that it was necessary for Cecil to get up a wrangle in 
order to carry out the wicked plan, and then the bill passed. 
To-morrow [it is the Spanish Ambassador who is writing on 


February 26th] it goes to the Upper House, where the bishops 
and some others are ready to die rather than consent to it.”+ 





* Venetian Calendar, p. 26. Despatch of February 6th, 1559. He was 
accused of regretting that Mary's inquisitors ‘had laboured only about the 
young and little twigs, whereas they should have struck at the root "— 
meaning thereby Queen Elizabeth. Strype, Annals, vol. i. 1, p. 115. 

+ Kervin de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques des Pays-Bas et delA ngle- 


ferre, vol. i., p. 443, gives the right date—February 26th. The Spanish 
Calendar, by error, gives February 2gth. 
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Whilst the Commons were occupied in discussing the 
Bill for the supremacy, the Lords had been engaged in 
confiscating Church property—property the influence of 
which upon the progress of the Reformation came next to: 
and not far behind that exercised by thesovereign. In the 
debates and divisions on this subject, it was inevitable 
that the bishops should vote unanimously against the 
spoliation of their churches, and, under the circumstances, 
it will cause no wonder that the temporal lords should 
have unanimously supported the Court policy. The result 
could not but please Cecil. The spiritual peers were 
separated from the rest and thrown into opposition to the 
Crown—a very serious disadvantage in those days of king- 
worship. Moreover, the Government had won the first 
victory and gathered abundant spoils, which would be used 
to reward and encourage its friends. 

It must have been a great consolation to the hard-pressed 
bishops to receive at this very juncture the strong support 
of Convocation. The resolutions which it passed unani- 
mously (February 27th), and which were also subscribed 
by the Universities, give a splendid testimony to the faith 
of the pre-Reformation Church of England in the Real 
Presence, in the independence of the spiritual power, and 
in the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff.* Many—alas! 
very many—of the clergy subsequently conformed when 
sufficient pressure had been brought to bear upon them; 
but this, far from impairing the value of their testimony 
given under difficulties while they were still free, on the 
contrary rather enhances it. 

The Supremacy Bill was laid before the Lords on 
February 27th, read for the first time on the 28th, and for 
the second time on March 13th, when it was referred to a 
committee in which Catholics and Protestants were, as it 
seems, almost equally represented. This committee 
brought in a new set of amendments on the 15th, on which 
the influence of the Catholic opposition is plainly seen. 

The changes made were doubtless somehow connected 





* Wilkins, Concilia M. Britannia, 1757, vol. iv., pp. 179-80. The Univer- 
sities did not subscribe to the Papal supremacy. 
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with the waverings in the mind of Elizabeth herself 
between her predilections for the religion of her father and 
her resolution to entrust her fortunes to the hands of Cecil. 
The day before the Lords’ committee brought in the 
amended Bill, her Master of the Household, Sir Thomas 
Parry, had had an interview with the Count de Feria, and 
had told him that the Queen would not accept the title of 
Supremum Caput Ecclesia,* and it is impossible to doubt 
that the Lords themselves knew something of her vacilla- 
tion. They therefore proposed that they should offer the 
supremacy to the Queen, but that she need not accept it 
unless she liked. The Pope’s authority, however, should 
be renounced in any case. As the passage from the 
Spanish Ambassador’s despatch which describes the new 
measure has never been translated in full, it will be well to 
do so here: 


‘* All this while (todos estos dias) the heretics have been going 
on looking for a means of carrying out what they had previously 
proposed, and for the sake of peace (por, bien de paz) on 
Wednesday, the 15th of this month, they brought in the same 
proposal they had made at the beginning of parliament, but in 
a more modified form. As for the supremacy, she might take 
the title if she liked, but the authority of the Pope should be 
rejected in any case. To this all should swear who held office 
or benefice under the Queen, and should lose them if they refused 
to do so. Similarly all ecclesiastics, and graduates, and scholars 
of universities should lose offices, benefices, rights, and places 
unless they todk the oath.”’t 


The newly-amended measure was read for the second 
time on March 17th, and passed on the 18th, after a third 
reading. Thirty-four temporal peers were in its favour, 
but all the bishops dissented, as also Lords Shrewsbury 
and Montague. But though the Catholics could not pre- 
vent the principal clause, that of the supremacy, from 
passing, they actually succeeded in throwing out two other 
“articles” in the Bill, one of which appears to have been 
the Uniformity Bill in its first form. 


* The meeting took place in the park ‘‘near the execution place,” ze., 
Tyburn. Spanish Calendar, p. 37. 


+ K. de Lettenhove, Relations Politiques, vol. i., p. 476. The despatch is 
dated March 19th, 1559. 
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These debates and divisions are so important that it will 
be worth while quoting two accounts of them. The first 
(hitherto unpublished), by Dr. Nicholas Sander, was 
written two years later, and applies to the whole course of 
the proceedings in the Lords: 


‘* When any debate upon religion was commenced, the Arch- 
bishop of York always protested that the discussion ought not 
to be held in that place. Such things should be treated in 
synod not in Parliament, by bishops not by laymen. Each 
bishop in his turn declared himself to be of the same opinion. 
Not one of them ever dissented from another in anything. The 
most important speeches on this subject (after that of the Arch- 
bishop) were by the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, Lichfield 
[Coventry], and Chester, and by the Abbot of Westminster. 
They did not allow any clause to pass without severe and 
unanswerable criticism. The situation was unheard of; the 
Lords temporal had nothing to say on any point. Though they 
confessed that they admired the wisdom and learning of the 
bishops, yet they always dissented from them, their reason being 
no other than this—that the Queen (so they understood) wished 
otherwise.”* 


Il Schifanoya’s account was written three days after the 


division in the Lords :— 


‘‘Of the three principal articles the first alone passed, viz., to 
give the supremacy of the Anglican Church to the Queen, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the bishops, and of the chief 
barons and lords of this kingdom; but the Earls of Arundel 
and Derby, who are very good Christians, absented themselves 
from indisposition, feigned, as some think, to avoid consulting 
about such ruin of this realm. 


‘‘The Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount 
Montague, and Lord Hastings, like true soldiers of Christ, 
resisted the Commons, whom they compelled to modify a book 
passed by their House. J¢ forbad Mass do be said or Communion 
to be administered except at the table in the manner of Edward 
VI.; the divine offices were not to be performed tn church, priests 
were allowed to marry, the Christian religion and sacraments were 
absolutely abolished, and many extraordinary penalties were added 
against delinquents. By a majority of votes they have decided 
that the aforesaid things shall be expunged from the book, and 





* Sander to Cardinal Moroni, MS., Vatican Archives, Arm. 64, vol. xxviii. 
p- 259. One of Heath’s speeches and one of Feckenham’s are printed by 
Strype, Annals, vol. i. 2, pp. 399, 431; Gee, pp. 228, 236. 
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that the masses, sacraments, and the rest of the divine offices 
shall be performed as hitherto.”* 


Without pausing to note here the light which this docu- 
ment throws on the evolution of the Uniformity Bill in 
particular,t we should rather fix our attention upon the 
degree to which the Catholic element in the legislature had 
influenced the code considered as a whole. It had come 
up from the Commons Calvinistic in tone and disfigured 
by the enactment of cruel penalties. The most ‘extra- 
ordinary” of these penalties had now been abolished 
(though the punishment of death had not been altogether 
eliminated, as we shall see), and the liturgy was to be, if 
not quite Catholic, at least Henrician in character. This 
was a great success for the Catholic, or Catholicising party, 
but it was almost their last. A Protestant reaction now 
ensued, to understand which it will be necessary to take 
a wider view of the circumstances and to advert to the 
dangers which threatened Elizabeth from abroad. 

Though the Catholic party in England was very numer- 
ous, it lacked leaders ; and the worship of the sovereign 
was everywhere so powerful, that neither Elizabeth nor her 
advisers ever doubted, or had reason to doubt of the 
loyalty of that party. What Cecil and his associates did 
fear was the possible result of the hostility of France and 
Mary Stuart. Mary had a strong claim to the English 
throne ; indeed (as Cecil himself put it later on), she had 
on her side ‘‘the universal opinion of the world for the 
justice of her title.”t The English Catholics had not 
recognised this, for they had been in favour of the war 
against France, which was not even yet officially concluded. 
The chief danger to English Protestantism, therefore, lay in 
the possibility of the French first coming to terms with the 
English Catholics, then winning the alliance of Spain, 





* Venetian Calendar, p. 52. The passage italicised is especially note- 
worthy, for though part of this code was subsequently reintroduced, 
these clauses were not revived. 

+t Some discussion of this point will be found in Gee, Ziizabethan Prayer- 
book, p. 84. 


~ S. Haynes, State Papers, p. 580. 
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and finally attempting to oust the heretical Elizabeth 
Tudor from her kingdom. 

We now know that this danger was never proximate. 
The English Catholics showed no sign of taking Mary 
Stuart’s part, and the Spaniards took every opportunity of 
frightening the French with threats of fighting, not against, 
but for England. Elizabeth’s ministers, however, did not 
know the Spanish State Papers as we know them, and it 
was only natural for them to be alarmed so long as the 
peace with France remained unsigned. 

But on the very day after the passing of the modified 
Supremacy Bill, news arrived that peace with France had 
been arranged. The Spanish Ambassador believed the 
measure would never have passed at all had not that peace 
been foreseen ; and Grindal, writing to Hubert at the end 
of the session, said that Parliament had delayed and done 
nothing till after the peace.* Thus we now commence a 
new period in the struggle over the Bill, in which the 
Protestant party, despite the partial success won by the 
Catholics, set themselves to regain the ground which they 
had lost. Our account of these efforts will be aptly pre- 
faced by another extract from the Mantuan despatches, in 
which the writer surveys the situation which had been 
caused by the voting of the Lords: 


‘* Some people say this decision cannot last long, the Catholics 
insisting, at any rate, on retaining the Mass, the offices, and the 
rest of the sacraments, the Protestants insisting on the contrary. 
Although the latter increase in number, they are not so powerful 
as the Catholics, who comprise all the chief personages of the 
kingdom, with great power in their counties and many followers; 
the greater part of the common people out of London in 
several provinces, are much attached to the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

‘* The members of the Lower House, seeing that the Lords 
passed the article of the Queen’s supremacy of the Church, but 
not as the Commons drew it up—the Lords cancelling the afore- 
said clauses and modifying some others—grew angry and would 
consent to nothing, but are much disturbed, as they must of 
necessity ratify what the Lords have done in the Upper House. 
From this discord still —_— good is icant eas: 


* Spanish Calendar, p. 43; Zurich Letters, vol. ii., p. 19. 
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the removal of the punishment of forfeiting all emoluments 
held from the Crown (and benefices and bishoprics in the case 
of prelates) for the first refusal of the oath, and for the second 
refusal their private possessions and their life.” * 


Though Il Schifanoya was not a good prophet of the 
ulterior results to be expected, he seems right in saying 
that the Commons submitted, though unwillingly, for the 
moment. They drew up a new set of amendments, read 
them thrice on March 2oth, 21st, and 22nd, on which day 
they sent them up to the Lords, who, with still greater 
promptitude, read them thrice that morning (Wednesday 
in Holy Week), and passed them. These amendments 
were presumably not very extensive or far-reaching. The 
bishops again recorded their unanimous vote against the 
measure. 


The Bill might now have become law as soon as the 
Queen gave it her royal assent, and, as the Spanish 
Ambassador wrote, ‘‘ The heretics have made a great point 
of having the decisions of Parliament confirmed before 


Easter.”+ They wished to celebrate divine service at 
Easter with a reformed liturgy. A proclamation, dated 
March 22nd, was at once printed, stating that ‘‘the Queen 
had made, with the consent of” her Parliament, a measure 
which imposed, amongst other things, communion under 
both kinds. As, however, there was no time to print and 
publish the said statute before Easter, the Queen issued 
this proclamation permitting such communion at Easter 
time, though she did not yet impose it. Everything was 
prepared for the Queen tc go to Westminster on Good 
Friday, at one in the afternoon, and confirm the new laws. 
But on a sudden Elizabeth changed her mind, and would 
not go. -The Act of Parliament never acquired the 
sanction of law, and the proclamation was probably never 
published. The perhaps unique copy of it which survives 
at the British Museum,{ remains to attest the truth of 


* Venetian Calendar, p. 53- 
} Spanish Calendar, p. 44. Despatch of March 24th. 
¢ Grenville Library, No. 6463. 
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the Spanish and Mantuan despatches, though our Anglican 
historians have taken hardly any note of the incident.* 
The Spanish Ambassador evidently believed that this 
postponement of the death-blow to Catholicism was in 
some way due to his negotiation. It may beso. He had 
had a talk with the Queen, and reproached her for not 


adhering to her resolution of ‘‘ restoring religion as 
her father had left it.” 


‘*She knew that her father had burnt Lutherans, whilst all 
those who were now preaching to her were either Lutherans or 
Zwinglians. She denied this, and was much surprised. . . . 
I told her I would give her notes of some of the abominable 
and bestial things they had preached. She asked me to do so, 
and . . . I sent her a paper that had been prepared by 
Friar Juan de Villagarcia, which I thought very good. I think 
when | left her on that occasion that she was rather kinder than 
she had been last time. . . . The next day I wrote begging 
her not to take any step in the Parliament business until I had 
seen her after these [Easter] holidays. . . . I am doing 
everything | can to lengthen the life of this sick man.’’} 

It would be hard to blame de Feria for doing his best to 
‘‘lengthen the life of this sick man”—that is, of the 
Catholic Church in England. But it is just possible, as 
we shall see, that it would have been a less evil if Elizabeth 
had signed the Bill in the state in which it stood before 
Easter. Protestants were now growing in power: the 
more time they had to work upon the Bill, the more 
unfavourable would they make it to the defenders of the 
old faith. . 

Cecil and his followers saw that they must do something 
to redeem the situation. The absence of debating power 
on the Protestant side in the Lords had been conspicuous. 
We have heard Sander’s words: ‘‘ The Lords temporal 


* Venetian Calendar, p. 57 ; Spanish Calendar, p. 44. It has quite lately 
been used by H. Gee, Elizabethan Prayer-book, 1902, p. 255, who reprints 
the text, and comments on the liturgical directions, but does not seem to 
be aware of its interesting history. 

+ Spanish Calendar, p. 44. De Feria, like most observers of Elizabeth, 
believed that she did not wish to go very far in Protestantizing religion. 
‘I for my part believe that the Queen would have been glad not to have 
gone so far in the matter of religion” (/bid., p. 50; cf, p- 45). The laws, 
he thought, were really the work of Cecil and the extremer men. ‘¢ The 
[resolutions of] Parliament, which Cecil, Knollys, and their followers have 
brought about for their own ends” (p. 37). 
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had nothing to say on any point. Though they confessed 
that they admired the wisdom and learning of the bishops, 
they always dissented from them, their reason being no 
other than this, that the Queen (so they understood) wished 
otherwise.” Jewel says what comes to the same thing, 
when his point of view is considered: ‘‘The bishops. . . 
rule as sole monarchs, and easily overreach our little 
party.” And then, without noticing how he betrays him- 
self, he adds that the said bishops ‘‘ complain that they are 
put down by power.”* He then goes on to describe what 
had been arranged, in order to answer these hitherto irre- 
sistible Catholic champions. The bishops were to be called 
upon to dispute in public outside the House of Lords 
against a certain number of specially-selected Protestant 
divines. 

As to the procedure to be observed in the debate, Jewel 
(April 6th, 1559) tells us that the Council had ‘‘ ordered 
that on the first day nothing should be proposed beyond 
bare affirmations . . . and that at the next meeting 
we were to answer them, and they in turn to answer us.” 
Sander (June, 1561) adds that the Catholics were put at a 
disadvantage by the short notice given them, and by the 
constant changes of method which were imposed, e.g., 
first to dispute in Latin, then in English, then by word of 
mouth, then in writing. 

When the day came (Friday, March 31st), the Catholics 
were told to begin, and this they did, though without 
showing to much advantage, as it had been physically 
impossible for them to prepare the written dissertation 
which was demanded. The Protestants had their paper 
ready, and it was declaimed, as we should say, ‘‘to the 
gallery ’—that is, to the prejudices of the audience rather 
than to the arguments of the defenders of the old faith. 

When the disputants next met (Monday, April 3rd), the 
Catholics had come prepared to answer the arguments which 
had been advanced at the end of the last meeting, or else to 
let the Protestants speak first and then to have on this 
occasion the advantage of the last word. This, as appears 


* Zurich Letters, vol. i., p. 9. 
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from Jewel’s letter quoted above, had been previously 
promised them, and its fairness was obvious. ‘*‘ Who can 
doubt,” they pleaded, ‘‘ that men who depart with the last 
words spoken in their heads, will always give more credit 
to what they remember than to what they forget.”* They 
were peremptorily answered that they must dispute in ‘‘ the 
order appointed you to keep ”—a decision which virtually 
called upon them to accept the Royal supremacy over the 
teaching Church. Under these circumstances the bishops 
refused to continue the discussion. The conference broke 
up, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been appointed 
president, left the assembly with the threat: ‘‘ For that ye 
will not that we should hear you, you may perhaps shortly 
hear of us.” 

Nor was it long before the bishops were informed of the 
incontrovertible and singularly appropriate reasons which 
Bacon had upon his side. They were summoned that very 
afternoon before the Privy Council, two of their number 
(Whyte of Winchester and Watson of Lincoln) were 
instantly thrown into the Tower, and the rest punished 
with ruinous fines, amounting in all to £3,380, with the 
additional humiliation of having to present themselves 
daily before the Council, and not to depart from town until 
further order was taken, which was not done till May 11th, 
after Parliament was over. The final details of the above 
mentioned fines were then settled. The two prisoners in 
the Tower were permitted, the one to have a cook, the 
other to see his sister ‘‘at such times as the lieutenant 
should think fit.” The other bishops were discharged, 
recognizances for their good behaviour being first taken. 

Those who have never studied the Tudor tyranny except 
through the writings of enthusiastic votaries of Elizabeth, 
will find it scarcely conceivable that such despotism was 
possible.t They should ponder the measures which Cecil 
took in order to justify his severity. 


* Venetian Calendar, p. 65. 

+ Dr. H. Gee, for instance, one of the most scholarly of modern Anglican 
writers, finds it ‘‘ scarcely conceivable that what was said in the debate was 
made the sole ground for (the bishops) committal.” But instead of 
correcting his conceptions by the evidence, he ‘‘ concludes” that it must 
have been the bishops who drew down the severity upon themselves. 
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Instead of making a mystery of his reasons for action he 
published them to the world in a pamphlet, which has been 
frequently reprinted by his admirers. In it he tells the 
same story as that to be read above. He colours it of 
course, as an Elizabethan politican might be expected to 
do, but does not charge his victims with any other acts 
than those already recited. At the end he himself added a 
sentence, which stated that the punishment of the bishops 
was ‘‘condignly” inflicted, ‘‘for their contempt so notori- 
ously made . . and for having obstinately disobeyed 
common authority.”* 

Similar estimates of the propriety of the punishment to 
the offence might easily be multiplied. Jewel treated it as 
ajoke. Strype, who was wonderfully well acquainted with 
the spirit of Elizabeth’s time, makes this comment, ‘‘thus 
gently did those bishops and divines feel the displeasure of 
the lords of the council.” Sir Simon D’Ewes, while 
studying the same story, constantly breaks out into excla- 
mations of wonder at ‘‘the great lenity and mercy of this 
great Queen,” for not having at once ejected and silenced 
the ‘‘hereticall and obstinately papist bishops.”+ When 
one faces the circumstances of the time, one sees that there is 
nothing inconceivable in the government’s own story of its 
harshness. It meant to be exceptionally, not incredibly, 
severe. } 

After Parliament had reassembled for a week (April 10) 
they were officially informed of the reason why Elizabeth 
had refused to give her assent to the Supremacy Bill as 
already passed. Though the House had so loyally and 
laboriously determined that she was Supreme Head ; 
though they had enacted ruinous penalties against those 


*I am indebted to Father P. Ryan, S.J., for this information. The 
original draft is, R. O. Domestic Elizabeth, vol. iii., p. 53. The pamphlet 
has been reprinted by Foxe, Holinshed, &c. 


t Zurich Letters, vol. i., p. 16; Strype Annals, vol. i. 1, p. 140; D’'Ewes, p. 23. 


tI can well believe that the government feared that the bishops would 
excommunicate them, a penalty they had richly deserved. Cecil himself 
says, in the pamphlet already quoted, ‘their plans were partly guessed.” 
But my point is that no such fear was alleged. The reasons for it were 
only conjectured, or rather as Cecil says only “‘ partly guessed.” 
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who refused to swear to that title, the Queen herself now 
declared that she herself would not accept it! 

‘*Cecil went yesterday |April 1oth] to the Lower House and 
told them, from the Queen, that she thanked them greatly for 
their goodwill in offering her the title of supreme head of the 
Church, which out of humility she was unwilling to accept, and 
asked them to devise some other form with regard to the 
supremacy or primacy. He was answered that this was against 
the Word of God and the Scripture, and that they were surprised 
at his coming to them every day with new and inconsistent 
proposals.”’* 

However, there was nothing left for the faithful Commons 
but to begin over again. For the third, perhaps a fourth, 
time in the same session, a new bill was proposed on the 
same subject! As the Queen did not mind being called 
‘*governess” instead of ‘‘head,” there was no great 
difficulty to be apprehended in getting the ‘‘new Bill” 
through the two Houses. It was read in the Commons on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the roth, 12th, and 
13th of April; and in the Lords, for the first and second 
time, on the 15th and 17th. Then there is a gap in the 
records, and on the 25th we find that the Lords have added 
a proviso, which they read twice that day. Next day they 
read the whole a third time and passed it, the bishops and 
Lord Montague dissenting. On Monday, May 8th, 
Elizabeth gave her assent, and the Bill became law. 

Such, in outline, is the history of Elizabeth’s Supremacy 
Bill in Parliament. Without having described any of its 
provisions, antecedents, or consequences, we have seen 
some striking evidence of the violence and fraud which are 
its characteristics, and we may now bid it farewell after 
correcting two popular errors in its regard : 

(1) While one cannot but notice that the pains and 
penalties which it sanctioned were not in any way provoked 
by resistance on the part of the Catholics, the Protestant 
party had at first intended to make the law more stringent 
still. This surely is a striking comment on the common 
excuse for Elizabeth’s persecutions, v7z., that they did 
not begin until she had been exasperated by the excom- 


* Spanish Calendar, p. 52. 
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munication and the Northern Rising. Now we see that the 
comparative mildness of Elizabeth’s early legislation was 
due, not to her, but to the Catholics, or Catholicising party. 
It was they who threw out the Draconian measures which 
her government had introduced. 

(2) But the most remarkable characteristic of the story 
we have been considering is the power which the worship 
of the sovereign had over the freedom of the subject. The 
majority of people were Catholic, but they elect men 
‘‘known to be true at the Queen’s devotion,” though they 
ought to have foreseen that by so doing they would bring 
their Church into danger. The majority of the members 
elected turned out to be heretics, but they display no zeal 
except for the particular heresies of the Queen, which were 
new and variable. The majority of the Lords were 
Catholic, and saw clear what their duty was. But ‘‘ the 
Queen wishes otherwise,” so they vote against their con- 
science. If the Catholic bishops resisted Parliament 
granting her power over spirituals, their leader, the 
Archbishop of York, explained that they did this because 
the Queen had already so much authority that they could 
add nothing to what she already possessed, and Abbot 
Feckenham conjured the Queen to pause, because it was 
the Catholic Church which would keep her subjects loyal.* 

Abbot Feckenham’s words are as apt as they could be 
to carry our minds forward to the fate of Elizabeth’s second 
successor. But we ought not to take leave of our present 
subject until we have realised this, that the Supremacy Bill 
was not the outcome of the calm and honourable decision 
of a free people, but was obtained from a servile generation, 
mainly by the unjustifiable exercise of royal prepotence. 


J. H. Po ten, S.J. 


* Strype, Annals, vol. i. 2, PP» 399, 436. 





Art. 1V.—TICHONIUS AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


St. Augustine: de correctione Donatistarum ; de Doctrina 
Christiana; contra Parmenianum; ad Vincentium Ep.; 
ad Restitutum Ep. 


England and the Holy See: An Essay towards Reunion. 
By SPENCER JONES. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome: By F. W. 
PULLER. 


Roman Catholic Claims: By C. Gore, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester. 


HE Donatist schism had its origin in what seems to 
have been little better than unreasoning fanaticism, 
differing very little from that which prompts the self- 
torment of a Fakir, and scarcely at all from that which 
produced the worst extravagances of Flagellancy. _ Its 
members were possessed, as it seems, not merely by the 
desire of martyrdom, but by a sort of passion for violent 
death ; seeking it, as St. Augustine tells us, not only at 
the hands of the judges in the persecution under Diocletian, 
from which the sect took its rise, but also from the 
promiscuous assemblies in the theatres and even from 
casual wayfarers, whom they forced by threats to lay violent 
hands upon them; or by various forms of self-destruction. 
Mensurius, Bishop of Carthage, at the beginning of the 
fourth century, with his archdeacon Cecilian, had tried to 
check these excesses; and consequently, on the death of 
the former in 311, and the elevation of the latter to the See 
of Carthage in his place, a certain Majorinus was set up 
against him by the party whose frenzy he had striven to 
moderate, on the pretext—disallowed in three trials held 
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respectively by the Pope, the Council of Arles, and the 
Emperor—that Felix of Aptunga, the consecrator of 
Czcilian, had himself been a ¢vaditor, and that therefore his 
consecration was invalid. Majorinus, in spite of the decisions 
against him, kept his place, and was succeeded in 315 by 
Donatus. Thus the movement from a mere manifestation of 
fanatical superstition, quickly became an organization, and 
its character was formulated in a specific doctrine as to the 
effect of the minister’s personal character upon the validity 
of the sacraments, which has repeatedly found favour in the 
disorderly religious movements of later times. Turbulent 
fanaticism did not cease to be a characteristic of Donatism; 
but it had now acquired a definite ground for separation 
from the Catholic Church, and for the wholesale condemna- 
tion which it passed upon all who adhered to Catholic 
communion. 

It was necessary, indeed, that such a basis of separation 
should be found, if Donatism was to exist as an indepen- 
dent organization ; its position could only be justified on 
the assumption of the apostacy of the whole Church 
throughout the world ; and little as the original enthusiasts 
for martyrdom may have felt the need of any very definite 
principles, the organized body which separated itself from 
the rest of the world needed to put forward some intelligible 
reason for its isolated position. Like most revolutionary 
bodies, whether ecclesiastical or secular, the Donatists first 
committed themselves to a particular course of action, and 
then by an ex post facto necessity, found a principle of 
justification for it; the blind resentment of a mob eventuated 
in the formula of a-sect. The genesis of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings—of the French and American theories 
of liberty and equality, and of the Anglican and Gallican 
conception of Royal Supremacy and National Churches 
may be quoted as examples of the same process. Probably 
this process is an inevitable one, and it is by no means 
necessarily fallacious, being often merely an analysis of 
motives which are in the first instance instinctive, and may 
be essentially irreproachable. 

However that may be, the arguments with which St. 
Augustine had to deal in his controversy with the Donatists, 

6 
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one hundred years after their rise, were of this vital 
character. For them, the contamination of the whole 
Church was the ‘‘articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae ”: 
and it is not strange that their advocates should have used 
language respecting the Church which closely resembles 
that of the English Reformers. What is strange, how- 
ever, is that there should have arisen in their midst a man 
of learning and ability—‘“‘ acri ingenio et uberi eloquio ”— 
who held and published views of a directly opposite 
character on this crucial point. This was Tichonius; of 
whom St. Augustine says that, though himself a Donatist, 
he wrote most convincingly against the Donatists. The 
treatise in which he did so has not come down to us: it 
was replied to, about the year 400, in a letter by Parmeni- 
anus, Donatist Bishop at Carthage, the contents of which 
again are known tous only through St. Augustine’s treatise 
in refutation of it. The opinions of Tichonius are, how- 
ever, made perfectly clear by St. Augustine’s various direct 
references to them. He quoted instances, St. Augustine 
says (Zp. ad Vincentium) in which the Donatists had stulti- 
fied themselves by admitting traditors to communion 
without going through the ceremony of Donatist re- 
baptism; and his position is thus summed up by St. 
Augustine (c. Pam., i. 1): ‘‘Tichonius, assailed on all 
sides by the words of Holy Scripture, awoke, and beheld 
the Church of God diffused throughout the world, as had 
been foreseen and foretold long before by the hearts and 
lips of saints. He held that no man’s sin could invalidate 
the promises of God, nor could any impiety whatsoever of 
any within the Church nullify God’s word as to the exis 
tence of the Church and its diffusion to the ends of the 
earth.” 

So strong is his testimony against the position of his co- 
sectarians that St. Augustine goes so far as to recommend 
the study of his work—though with a caution as to some 
errors it contained—as an antidote to Donatist doctrine 
(Ep. ad Restitutum). 

Naturally enough, St. Augustine expresses his surprise 
that Tichonius did not see the practical consequences of 
his views. Howcould he give up the fundamental position 
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of Donatism and yet remain a Donatist? Parmenianus, 
indeed, saw what was involved ; and hence the virulence of 
his reply. But Tichonius himself should have perceived 
that the African Catholics were members of the Universal 
Church, and belonged by communion not to the Donatists, 
cut off as they were from the solidarity of the whole world, 
but to that world-wide communion which he admitted to 
be indefectible. In other words, what was true of the 
Church throughout the world was equally true of its 
members in Africa; what was the true Church abroad 
could not be a schismatic or heretical Church in Africa ; 
and as Tichonius approved of the one, he ought logically 
to approve equally of the other; and, by consequence, to 
forsake Donatism and become a Catholic. That he should 
not have done so appears to St. Augustine utterly un- 
reasonable. (‘‘ Tichonius quidam, qui contra Donatistas 
invictissime scripsit cum fuerit Donatista, et illic invenitur 
absurdissimi cordis, ubi eos non omni parte relinquere 
voluit”’ [de Doctr. Chr., iii. 30].) 

What may have been the reasons which detained 
Tichonius among the Donatists, in the absence of all 
information, we can only conjecture. That St. Augustine 
knew of none is proved by his own words. The one work 
of Tichonius which has come down to us (the Seven Rules) 
throws no light on the question. It deals with the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, and is characterised by St. 
Augustine in a short critique (de Doctr. Chr., iii. 33) as 
inadequate and over-subtle. It perhaps indicates a mind 
of a somewhat mystical tendency, and inclined to deal 
rather with abstract speculations than with the practical 
facts of life. 

We may, perhaps, suppose that some thought of loyalty, 
some feeling of esprit de corps, was working predominantly 
in the mind of Tichonius, and forced him to continue in 
his allegiance to a body whose principles he disavowed, 
and which appears to have passed some sort of formal 
condemnation upon him. Possibly he may have hoped to 
bring about some sort of ‘‘ corporate reunion ” by remain- 
ing where he was, and continuing to promulgate his views ; 
or he may have held—as Donatists seem to have constantly 
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asserted—that Donatist sacraments, being unquestionably 
valid, he was safe in adhering to them. Or, again, though 
it is uncertain whether Tichonius was a layman or an 
ecclesiastic (Cardinal Newman calls him a bishop, but there 
seems to be no authority for doing so), it is highly probable 
that the practical consequences of secession from such a 
society as the Donatists would have been calculated to 
cause some hesitation to a person contemplating the step, 
whatever his position might have been. Or, if none of 
these considerations were present to his mind, it may be 
supposed that the opinions of Tichonius were purely 
academical, and had never been correlated by him with the 
idea of moral obligation. 

A peculiar interest seems to belong to the case of 
Tichonius from the fact that, strange and unaccountable as 
his position appeared to St. Augustine, it is one with 
which we are familiar at the present day. St. Augustine’s 
description of the change of opinion which he attributes to 
Tichonius is precisely applicable to the change of view 
which has been taking place in the Anglican Church 
during the last half-century, and which seems now to have 
reached its full development—‘‘ Evigilavit, et vidit ecclesiam 
Dei toto orbe diffusam, sicut de illa tanto ante per corda et 
ora sanctorum provisum et praedictum est.”” One by one 
the doctrines and practices caricatured and denounced by 
Anglican controversialists of earlier times have found 
favour with the most ‘‘ advanced,” and now apparently the 
most influential section of Anglicans ; until at last there is 
no ‘*Roman” doctrine which some at least among the 
Anglican advocates of reunion are not prepared to accept. 
Even Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception and 
Indulgences are no longer obstacles: any scheme of 
reunion, we have recently been told, must be based, if 
there is to be any hope of its success, on the understanding 
that those doctrines can and must be admitted : since Rome 
cannot formally change, while Anglicanism can and does. 
Thankful as we must be for such a change of view, and 
certain as we are of the perfect good faith of those who 
advocate it, we can yet only wonder with St. Augustine 
that those who so frankly disavow the fundamental 
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principles of their communion, ‘‘eam non omni ex parte 
relinquere voluerunt.” 

It may, however, be worth while to indicate precisely 
where the parallel lies. Of course, the tenets of Donatism 
have nothing in common with those of the Anglican 
Church ; the distinctive tenets of Donatism is expressly 
rejected in the Thirty-Nine Articles (Art. xxvi. Of the 
Unworthiness of Ministers which hinders not the effect of 
the Sacrament). Nor is it necessary to insist on that general 
resemblance between the Donatist position and the Anglican 
which has been so often perceived, and which Anglicans 
have always so vehemently repudiated. All that is asserted 
here is the patent fact of the separation of both from the 
rest of the world. Now the Donatists justified their 
separation by repudiating as false a particular doctrine 
held by the Church throughout the world. If they had 
been right, their position would have been unassailable ; 
but once they admitted that they were wrong, they would 
no longer have had so much as the shadow of a case. 
Anglicans in like manner justified their separation by 
asserting the falsehood of certain doctrines which they 
were required to accept as terms of communion with Rome; 
their case, therefore, also stands or falls with the justice of 
that assertion. But Tichonius admitted that the Catholics 
were right, yet did not perceive that by so doing he had 
abandoned the ground on which Donatism stood, and had 
no reason to give for his continued adherence to the 
Donatist body ; and when Anglicans declare that the 
doctrines which they have rejected as false, may be rightly 
accepted as true, they also have abandoned their position 
as Anglicans, and can no longer reasonably justify their 
adherence to the Anglican body. The arguments, such as 
they were, by which former generations of Anglicans 
sought to vindicate their position, have for the most part 
lost their value for those whose zeal for unity has led them 
to accept provisionally all that Rome imposes as of faith. 
The theory of three independent ‘‘branches” (now largely 
discredited among Anglicans) and the appeal to a supposed 
non-Papal antiquity have no longer any utility for those 
who are prepared to accept Papal jurisdiction—such 
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arguments would obviously prove too much ; and the same 
may be said of the arguments founded on alleged falsifica- 
tions of history in the Roman interest and the historical 
instances of resistance to papal authority which have 
hitherto been made to bear such a burden of proof. St. 
Cyprian and St. Hilary, Apiarius and Meletius, Liberius 
and Honorius, who have done such good service to 
Anglicanism in the past can no longer be called in 
evidence ; the Council of Sardica, the False Decretals, the 
28th Canon of Chalcedon, and other such familiar docu- 
ments can no longer be appealed to. 

What then remains? Nothing, apparently, but some 
considerations which are held to furnish a sufficient pre- 
sumption that the Anglican communion may still be some 
part of the Universal Church, and as such be entitled to 
make terms with the communion from which she is now 
divided. There can be no doubt that a corporate reconcilia- 
tion of the Anglican communion with the Catholic Church 
is ideally possible, though probably few will be found on 
either side to maintain that there is any present likelihood 
of its taking ‘place. But such ‘‘corporate reunions” are 
historical facts; some are of very recent occurrence ; and 
there is no reason in the nature of things why an Anglican 
reunion should not be added to the number. But the 
status of the Anglican body does not affect this ideal 
possibility one way or the other—church or no church, it 
could be incorporated in the Catholic body if the necessary 
conditions were fulfilled. The question in which the status 
of Anglicanism is of vital importance is that which those 
ought surely to ask themselves who are already able— 
though apparently not yet willing—to accept those condi- 
tions for themselves. Can one who is prepared to accept 
all the infallibly defined dogmas of the Catholic Church, in 
union with the English Church, justifiably and con- 
scientiously hesitate to accept them as an individual, and 
in so doing to abandon Anglicanism and become a Catholic? 
The Anglican who holds that the Anglican Church would not 
be wrong in accepting the Roman dogmas has surely already 
implicitly accepted them for himself. What good reason 
can he have for refusing to do so explicitly and formally ? 
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There are many who hold, with a despairing tenacity, to 
the validity of Anglican orders, and cannot bring them- 
selves to consent to the reordination of Anglican clergy- 
men and to deny the reality of the Anglican sacraments by 
means of which they have been benefited : there are others 
who rest upon the distinction between the ‘‘ esse” and the 
‘“bene esse” of the Church. Anglicanism, they suppose, 
has the ‘‘ esse,” and union with Rome would bring them 
only the ‘‘ bene esse.” There are others, again, to whom 
the spiritual and philanthropic activities of the Church of 
England are a sufficient evidence of its Catholicity ; while 
some, apparently, are simply content to admit that their 
position is self-contradictory, and are in no way disturbed 
thereby ; and there are doubtless other ways in which the 
question is begged. 

But, after all, what is probably at the root of the whole 
matter is an absence of appreciation of what is really meant 
by faith. What is it that those really mean who suggest 
that the English Church should ‘‘ acquiesce” in this or 
that doctrine of the Catholic Church? Do they mean that 
these doctrines are to be believed as having been revealed 
by God? For it is as having been so revealed, and on no 
other ground, that the Catholic Church imposes her whole 
faith on her members. But if this is what they mean, 
something more than acquiescence is wanted ; and it does 
seem impossible to understand how anyone who takes this 
view can defer his own formal abjuration and profession of 
faith for any reason whatever. If God has spoken, what 
is there left for any creature to do but to believe and obey ? 
But if anything less than this is intended, then to advocate 
the acquiescence of the Anglican Church in Catholic 
doctrines for the sake of peace and unity is really only to 
invite the Catholic Church to enter the Anglican fold as 
the fourth or fifth of its recognised ‘‘ schools of thought” 
—an undertaking which, whatever may be thought of 
the general question of reunion, can hardly be considered 
likely to produce any result. 

When all has been said, the latest development 
of Anglicanism must remain as complete a _ puzzle, 
at least to those outside its influence, as the peculiar 
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form of Donatism represented by Tichonius was to St. 
Augustine. 

It should be remarked, in conclusion, that St. Augustine’s 
judgment in the matter is quite unreserved and uncon- 
ditional. He does not inquire or speculate as to the 
theories which may be supposed to give an air of con- 
sistency to the self-contradiction which he exposes; and 
it may be safely conjectured that he did not think it worth 
while todo so. But there is a refreshing simplicity and 
directness in his few observations, which would seem to 
make them specially worthy of consideration in regard of 
a question which it is difficult to view otherwise than 
through the distorting medium of intricate and prolonged 
controversy. 


A. B. SHARPE. 
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Art. V.—ST. CHRYSOSTOM ON ST. 
PETER. 


HERE is one difficulty in proving the primacy of St. 
Peter from the Fathers. Most Anglicans of any 
intelligence or reading are willing to admit that the Fathers 
with one voice proclaim him to be the ‘‘first of the 
Apostles,” and, indeed, the evidence for this is so obvious 
and so inevitable that they cannot well ignore it. But one 
thing they refuse to grant, and that is that he had a real 
primacy, a primacy of jurisdiction over the whole church, 
extending over the apostles themselves. 

Now it is here that the difficulty comes in. The apostles 
were all inspired and led by the Holy Ghost. There was 
no necessity to order them about, or to keep them in strict 
discipline, still less to judge between them or to punish 
them; hence we see St. Peter’s jurisdiction in Holy 
Scripture principally in the form of leadership. I do not 
think that any unbiassed person could carefully study the 
place of St. Peter in the Bible without coming to the 
conclusion that he was really set over the whole Church by 
our Lord, and that he actually exercised a real primacy of 
jurisdiction. Even to the casual reader there are few 
doctrines which lie so patently upon the surface of the 
sacred writings. And, I think, few people could read Mr. 
Allies’ admirable digest of Passaglia, ‘St. Peter, His 
Name and Office,” without acknowledging the proofs to be 
overwhelming. But then, Protestants do mot study the 
place of St. Peter in the Bible ; they pass it over. They 
do mot read Mr. Allies’ excellent book; they either have 
never heard of it, or they avoid it. ‘‘If,” asks a recent 
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writer,* ‘‘as de Maistre thought, ‘the supremacy of the 
Pope is the capital dogma without which Christianity 
cannot subsist,’ why is there nothing about it in the 
Scriptures of Truth?” If I admitted the supposition, I 
should merely reply that ‘the Bible’ is not an exhaustive 
and elaborate manual of theology, like Hurter’s ‘Com- 
pendium,’ and that the Church’s teaching is quite sufficient 
proof of the dogma. But, of course, I do not admit it ; I 
urge on the contrary, ‘If the primacy of St. Peter is so 
unimportant a fact—if it gave him no prerogatives, no 
duties, no successors—why on earth is it so extraordinarily 
prominent in Holy Writ?’” 

Outside the Bible the question is less easy to solve, for 
many of the Fathers have left but few writings, and say 
little about St. Peter. It is true that they seldom forget, 
when they do mention him, to call him the first, the prince, 
the coryphzeus, the leader, of the apostles; but it is, of 
course, not so natural to them to exhibit him as exercising 
a coercive jurisdiction over his colleagues. There are 
numbers of well-known passages which in their obvious 
meaning suggest a real primacy, but which may easily be 
‘*explained away ” by ingenious persons, whose theological 
training has largely consisted in learning the art of explain- 
ing away the thirty-nine articles and the Prayer Book. 

St. Chrysostom has left us a huge mass of writings, 
chiefly sermons. His references to St. Peter are exceed- 
ingly numerous, lengthy and explicit. His name has been 
in the forefront of the controversy as to St. Peter’s preroga- 
tives, especially in a contest between the late Dr. Rivington 
on the one side and Dr. Gore and Fr. Puller on the other. 
It has seemed to me that the only way to settle a discussion 
of this sort is to examine the question exhaustively. I 
have been at pains to find and read whatever St. 
Chrysostom has said about St. Peter, and I have found 
more than ninety passages to copy out and set together, 
having reference either to the primacy of St. Peter or to his 
relations with the other apostles. The conclusion at which 
I have arrived, and at which I expect the reader to arrive, 


* Puller, Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, 34. ed., p. 116, 
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is that St.. John Chrysostom, at once the most voluminous 
and the most popular* of the Greek Fathers, believed and 
taught, and was ever anxious and careful to teach, that St. 
Peter was really the chief ruler of the Church. 

The importance of this conclusion is that it leads us 
naturally to interpret in the same sense the expressions, 
similar to those of Chrysostom, which we find in other 
Greek Fathers who have bequeathed us a less amount of 
material. St. Chrysostom, priest of Antioch and bishop of 
Constantinople, is a central and typical figure. If the 
evidence from his writings is found to be clear and unmis- 
takable, it will hardly be necessary to interrogate the rest 
of the Eastern Church in detail. It will be amply sufficient 
to examine (and verify) the copious quotations to be found 
in such meritorious and useful collections as Mr. Allnatt’s 
“*Cathedra Petri” and Waterworth’s ‘‘ Faith of Catholics.”+ 


I. 
In the first place, let us note St. Chrysostom’s habit of 


showing his extraordinary reverence for St. Peter, by 
habitually adding to his name a whole string of titles, for 
instance : 


‘* Peter, that head of the apostles, the first in the Church, the 
friend of Christ, who received the revelation not from man but from 
the Father, . . . this Peter, and when I say Peter, I mean 
the unbroken Rock,:the unshaken foundation, the great apostle, 
the first of the disciples, the first called, the first to obey” 
(De eleemos iii. 4, vol. ii., p. 298 [300] ). 


Or again: 


‘** Peter the coryphzus of the choir of the apostles, the mouth 


* IT mean popular in ancient times. The amount of spurious sermons 
attributed to him surpasses in bulk the genuine works of any other Greek 
Father. 


+ Ladd “verify,” for the reader is at liberty to dissent from these writers 
on minor points ; and it is best to be severe in keeping a rule of zevertrust- 
ing anyone’s quotations without verifying them. To make this easier, I 
will try to make mv references as accurate as I can. I use Migne’s edition, 
giving his volumes and pages, adding in brackets the page of Dom 
Montfaucon’s edition (the vols. have the same numbers), which Migne 
reprinted entire, except vol. vii., which contains the homilies on St. 
Matthew ; this he gives from Field’s edition. The number, therefore, which 
I give in brackets, when I quote this volume, refers to Field, not to 
Montfaucon. 
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of the disciples, the foundation of the faith, the base of the con- 
fession, the fisherman of the world, who brought back our race 
from the depth of error to heaven, he who is everywhere fervent 
and full of boldness, or rather of love than of boldness ” (Hom. 
de decem miille talentis, 3, vol. iii., p. 20 [4] ). 

‘* The first of the apostles, the foundation of the Church, the 
coryphzeus of choir of the disciples ” (Ad eos gui scandalizatt 
sunt, 17, vol. iii. p. 517 [504] )- 

** The Pear of the Church, the vehement lover of Christ, 
at once unlearned in speech, and the vanquisher of orators, the 
man without education who closed the mouth of philosophers, 
who destroyed the philosophy of the Greeks as though it were a 
spider’s web, he who ran throughout the world, he who cast his 
net into the sea, and fished the whole world” (/n t/lud, Vidi 
Dominum, 3, vol. vi., p. 123 [124] ). 

‘* Peter, the base, the pillar” (Hom. Quod frequenter convent- 
endum sit, 5, vol. xii., p. 466 [328]). 

‘* This holy coryphzus of the blessed choir, the lover of Christ, 
the ardent disciple, who was entrusted with the keys of heaven, 
he who received the spiritual revelation” (Jz Acta Apost. vi, 1 
[chap. 2, verse 22], vol. ix., 56 [48}]). 


We shall meet presently with many more passages ot 
the same kind.* The commonest title of all is corypheus, 
the head-man, or (of a chorus) leader, conductor. The 
word of itself implies no idea of jurisdiction. It is used in 
the singular by St. Chrysostom of St. Peter only, so far as 
I can discover, but he calls Peter, James and John together, 
‘the coryphei,”+ and similarly with Andrew they are 


* In the doubtfully genuine homily on SS. Peter and Elias (vol. ii., p. 
727 [731|) we find: ‘* Peter was to be entrusted with the keys of the church, 
or, rather, he was entrusted with the keys of heaven, and he was to be 


entrusted with the multitude of the people. . . . That Peter, the head 
of the apostles, the unshaken foundation, the unbroken rock, the first in the 
Church, the unconquerable port, the unshaken tower . . - he who 
was to be entrusted with the Church, the pillar of the Church, the port of 
the faith, Peter, the teacher of the whole world. . . . Peter, that 
column, that bulwark.” I quote nothing in this article from the certainly 


spurious sermon on SS. Peter and Paul (vol. viii., p. 491), though it is 
interesting, as showing the views of some later and second-rate imitator of 
the golden-mouthed preacher. 


+ Hom. 56(57) in Matz., vol. vii., p. 550 (566) : “‘ He took the coryphei, and led 
them up into a high mountain apart .. Why does he take these 
alone? Because they excelled the others (owepéxovres). Peter showed 
his excellence by his great love of Him, John by being greatly loved, James 
by the answer. . . . ‘Weareable to drink the chalice.” Soalso Hom. 
26 in Act., vol. ix., p. 198 (208), and compare 7bid., p. 199 (209): ‘*Do you 
not see that the headship (xepddaov) was in the hands of these three, 
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“‘two pairs of coryphzi,”* or James and John, or Peter 
and John, are ‘‘ the two coryphzi,”+ and so especially are 
Peter and Paul.{ Still ‘‘the coryphzus” par excellence 
is Peter.§ It is best to give St. Chrysostom’s own 
explanation : 


‘*In the kingdom, therefore, the honours were not equal, nor 
were all among the disciples equal, but the three were above the 
rest ; and amongst these three again there was a great differ- 
ence, for God is exact to the last degree; ‘for one star 
differeth from another star in glory.” And yet all were 
apostles, all will sit upon the twelve thrones, and all left 
their possessions, and all were with Christ. And yet He selected 
these three. And, again, among the three, He said that some 
must yield or excel. For, ‘To sit on My right hand and on My 


especially of Peter and James? This was the chief cause of their con- 
demnation (by Herod).”” And compare Hom. 46 (47) in Matt. 3, vol. vii., 
p- 480 (485): ‘‘ He said not to Peter, ‘If thou lovest Me, do miracles,’ but 
*Feed My sheep’; and everywhere giving him more honour than the rest, 
with James and John, wherefore, tell me, did he prefer Him?’’ Also Hom. 
70 (69) 7x Joann 2, vol. viii., p. 383 (415): ‘* It seems to me that He washed 
the feet of the traitor first. . . . Though Peter was the first, it is 
probable that the traitor being impudent, reclined even above the 
coryphzus.” 
* Hom. 37 (38) in Matt. vol. vii., p. 424 (420). 


+ Hom. 32 (33) 7x Matt. voi. vii., p. 380 (368), and Hom. 10 in Acta, 
vol. ix., p. 85 (80). 


t Contra ludos et theatra, 1, vol. vi., p. 265 (273): ‘* The coryphzi, Peter the 
foundation of the faith, Paul the vessel of election.” Hom. Quod frequenter 
conveniendum sit, 5, vol. xii., p. 466 (328) : ‘* The coryphzi, and heads and 
towers and bulwarks, and the principal persons of those in the N.T."". Com- 
pare also the doubtfully genuine De precatione, vol. ii., 784 (788): ‘* Columns 
of the Church, coryphzei of the apostles, renowned in heaven, the wall of 
the world, the common bulwark of all sea and land.” 


§ To the dozens of instances which occur in the course of the article, I 
add: Jn inseript. Act. ii. 4, vol. iii., p. 83 (66) ; Hom. 54 (55) 72 Matt. 4, vol. 
Vii., p. 536 (550); Hom. 33 (32) in Joann, 3, vol. viii., p. 191 (193); zb¢d. Hom. 
972 (71), 1, p- 390 (423), and Hom. 73 (72), 1, p- 396 (430); Hom. 22 in Acta, 1, 
vol. ix, p. 171 (177); Hom. iv. in 1 Cor., 4, vol. x., p. 36 (29), etc. So when 
the saint compares the apostles with the philosophers, he contrasts Peter 
with Plato, ‘the coryphzeus of philosophers” (Hom. 4 in Acta, 4, vol. ix., 
p- 48 [39]). St. Jerome has the same idea: ‘‘As Plato was prince of 
philosophers, so is Peter of the Apostles, upon whom the Church is founded 
in massive solidity, which is shaken by no surge of floods nor any storm” 
(‘ Dial. c. Pelag.” i., 14, vol. ii., p. 506 |707]). The homilies on the Acts 
were preached at Constantinople about the year 4oo; St. Jerome wrote his 
dialogue in 415, so that he may have borrowed from Chrysostom, who had 
been dead eight years. This is worth noticing, in view of the fact that the 
homilies on Acts were considered spurious by Erasmus (though his opinion 
has not been followed), while the first certain reference to them is said 


to be in Cassiodorus. 


4 
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left,’ He said, ‘is not Mine to give, but to them for whom it is 
prepared.’ And He set Peter before them, saying: ‘ Lovest 
thou Me more than these?’ And John loved Him more than 
the rest. For of all there will be an exact examination ; and if 
you excel your neighbour ever so little, God will not overlook 
it” (Hom. 31 in Rom. 4, vol. ix., p. 672 [750] ). 


But the holy Doctor does not mean merely that certain 
disciples (and especially Peter) were honoured by their 
Master because of their greater love. He adds, further, 
that Peter had a rank, a precedence, accorded to him by the 
other apostles. Before the Passion they disputed who 
should be the greatest, and our Lord told them that their 
chief (whoever he should be) must not lord it over them 
after the fashion of a Gentile king, but that he must be the 
servant of all. Clearly it was not mere precedence and 
rank that the chief of the apostles was to receive by Christ’s 
institution, but higher duties and work more strenuous than 
the rest. So thought St. Chrysostom: ‘*‘See the unani- 
mity of the apostles,” he says, on Acts ii. 4: ‘‘they give 
up to Peter the office of preaching, for it would not do for 
all to preach.” ‘* Hear how this same John, who now 
comes forward (to ask for a seat at Christ’s right hand) in 
the Acts of the Apostles, always gives up the first place to 
Peter both in preaching and in working miracles.” ‘‘After- 
wards James and John were not thus. Everywhere they 
give up the first place to Peter, and in preaching they set 
him first, though he seemed of rougher manners than the 
others.” Again, he remarks how St. Paul ‘ gives up to 
Peter the first place.”* 

This certainly resembles less the primacy of the Duke 
of Norfolk among English peers:(to which the primacy 
of Peter has been likenedt), than it does the position 
of the leader of the House. 


II. 
In examining the interpretation of certain Petrine 
passages by this greatest of commentators, we naturally 








* Hom. 4 in Acta, 3, vol ix., p. 46 (37); Hom. 65 (66) in Matt. 4, vol vii., 
p. 622 (648) ; Zoid. Hom., 50 (51), p. 506 (515)} Hom. 35 in 1 Cor. 5, vol. x., 
p- 303 (329); Hom. 8 in Acta, 1, vol. ix., pp. 71-72 (64-65). 


+ Puller, p. 489. 
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begin with the promise to Peter in the sixteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew. The rock on which the Church is to be 
built is regularly taken by St. Chrysostom to be the con- 
fession of Peter, or the faith which prompted this confes- 
sion. It is well known that this oblique interpretation— 
‘fon the faith of Peter” for ‘‘on Peter because of his 
faith ’—was invented as a useful weapon against Arian- 
ism: **It is upon Peter’s confession of Christ as the true 
Son of God that the Church is immovably built.”* This 
does not prevent Chrysostom from enunciating with equal 
emphasis the direct form: ‘‘ He was made the foundation 
of the Church,”+ and continually he entitles Peter 
6 Oeuertos, 4 Kpams, TO oTepewua, ‘the Foundation of the 
Faith,” or even ‘‘of the confession.” Some _ instances 
have been quoted, others will appear as we proceed. 

It is in the fifty-fourth homily on St. Matthew that we 
find a complete commentary on the passage :— 


‘«(When Christ has asked: ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?”] 
What, then, does the mouth of the apostles, Peter, everywhere 
fervent, the coryphzus of the choir of the apostles? All are 
asked, and he replies. When Christ asked what were the 
opinions of the people, all answered ; but when He asked for 
their own, Peter leaps forward, and is the first to speak: ‘Thou 
art the Christ.’ And what does Christ answer: ‘ Blessed art 
thou,’ etc. . . . Why, then, said Christ : ‘ Thou art Simon, son of 
Jona, thou shalt be called Cephas’ (John i. 42)? ‘Because thou 
hast proclaimed My Father, I name thy father, as though | 
said: ‘As thou art son of Jona, so am | son of My Father. 

And I say unto thee: Thou art Peter, and upon this 


* « He who built the Church upon his confession”’ (Hom. 82 (83) in Matt. 3, 
vol. vii., p. 741 [786] ) ; the same in Hom. 21 (20) in Joann. 1, vol. viii., p. 128 
(120). Otherwise on chap. ii. of Galat., 4, vol. x., p. 640 (686) ‘“He received 
his name for the unchangeableness and immobility of his faith ; and when 
all were asked in common, he says, leaping forth before the others: ‘ Thou 
art the Christ,’ etc., when he was entrusted with the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven.” So also Hom. 2 in Inscr. Act. 6, vol. iii., p. 86 (70); and compare 
hom. 19 (18) in Joann., vol. viii., p. 121 (111-12). 


In a spurious sermon we find: ‘‘ He said not émi 7 Il érpw, for it was not 
upon the man, but upon the faith that He built His Church”; and then, 
oddly, we are told by the author that Christ called His Church the ‘‘ Petra ” 
(Hom. Spur. in Pentec. 1, vol. iii., p. 806 [790] ). Cp. also Palladius, ‘* Dial. 
de vita Chrys.” (in vol. i.), p. 68: ‘* Upon this rock, that is, upon this 
confession.” 


+ Hom. 3 in Matt. 5, vol. vii., p. 38 (42). 
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rock I will build My Church, that is upon the faith of this con- 
-fession.” Hence He shows that many will believe, and raises 
his thoughts higher, and makes him Shepherd. ‘And the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.’ If they prevail not against 
it, much less against Me; so be not terrified when thou shalt 
hear ‘I shall be betrayed and crucified.’ And then He speaks of 
another honour : ‘ And I will give thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ What is this: ‘And I will give thee’? ‘As the 
Father hath given thee to know Me, so will I give thee.’ . . . 
Give what? The keys of heaven, in order that ‘ whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth may be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth may be‘loosed in heaven.’ 
How, then, is it not His to give to sit on His right hand 
and on his left, since He says: ‘I will give thee’? Do you see 
how He Himself leads Peter to a high consideration of Himself, 
and reveals Himself and shows Himself to be the Son of God 


by these two promises? For what is proper to God alone, that ° 


is, to forgive sins, and to make the Church immovable in so 
great an onset of waves, and 40 cause a fisherman to be stronger 
than any rock, when the whole world wars against him, this He 
Himself promises to give; as the Father said, speaking to 
Jeremias, that He would set him as a column of brass and as a 
wall ; but Jeremzas to a single nation, Peter to the whole world. 

**T would willingly ask those who wish to lessen the dignity 
of the Son: Which are the greater gifts, those which the Father 
gave to Peter, or those which the Son gave him? The Father 
gave to Peter the revelation of the Son, but the Son gave to 
him to spread that of the Father and of Himself throughout the 
world, and toa mortal man He entrusted the power over all 
that is in heaven, in giving the keys to Atm who extended the 
Church throughout the world, and showed tt stronger than the 
world” (Hom. 54 |55| 2 Matt. vii., p. 531 [546] segg). 

‘I think this passage alone would have made it clear that 
the Rock is Peter, in St. Chrysostom’s view, as well as, 
and because of, the firmness of his confession. He has no 
idea of the two notions, ‘‘ Peter is the rock” and ‘‘his 
faith is the rock,” being mutually exclusive, as, in fact, 
they are not. It is equally clear that the promise is under- 
stood as granting him an oecumenical jurisdiction in a 
way in which it was not given to the other apostles. 


Ill. 


The charge to St. Peter ‘‘ feed My sheep” is referred to 
very often by St. John Chrysostom. Father Puller says: 
** According to St. Chrysostom’s view, the Pasce oves 
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restored to St. Peter the apostolical office, which had been 
suspended, so faras he was concerned, in consequence of 
his denial of our Lord.’* 

I have been quite unable to find in the thirteen volumes 
of the Saint’s works anything which supports this state- 
ment of Fr. Puller’s.t| There is only one place in which 
any ‘‘suspension” of office or of honour is suggested, and 
there, and everywhere else, St. Chrysostom uses words 
which show that he considered that something special, not 
given to the rest, was conferred upon Peter. He says: 
‘‘ After that grave fall (for there is no sin equal to denial), 
after so great a sin, He brought him back ¢o his former 
honour, and entrusted him the headship (émisracia) of the 
universal Church, and, what is more than all, He showed 
us that he had a greater love for his Master than any of the 
apostles, for saith He: ‘ Peter, lovest thou Me more than 
these ?’t Of course if we urge that all the apostles had 
the headship of the universal Church committed to them 
(which is in a sense quite true), we may understand the 
‘former honour” to be the apostleship. But it seems 
obvious that if St. Chrysostom meant this, he would have 
said ‘‘he entrusted to him in union with the other apostles,” 
or something to that effect, and would not have joined the 
mention of a participated headship in jurisdiction over the 
faithful, with the mention of a singular primacy over the 
apostles in love. 

But Father Puller urges the passage: ‘‘Since they— 
Peter and John—were to receive the care (ry éirpomjy) of 
the world, they must no longer be joined together, else a 
great loss would. have happened to the world.”§ This 
shows, of course, that all the apostles together had the care 
of the world, but it certainly does not show that St. Peter 
had not a real primacy over the apostles themselves, nor is 
it easy to see how Fr. Puller managed to conclude that it 


* Primitive Saints, p. 126. 

+ I will remind the reader of the passage already quoted, “ And He sets 
Peter before them, ‘lovest thou Me more than these,’” where this text is 
cited by Chrysostom as the most obvious proof of St. Peter being set above 
the others. 

t Hom. 5 de Pen. 2, vol. ii., p. 308 (311). 

§ Hom. 88 in Joann. 1, vol. viii., p. 480 (528). 


“I 
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does. We must take next St. Chrysostom’s commentary 
on the text in question : 


‘* He saith to him, ‘ Feed My sheep.’ Why does he fass over 
the others, and speak of the sheep to Peter? He was the chosen 
one of the apostles, the mouth of the disciples, and the head of the 
choir; for this reason Paul went up to see him rather than the 
others. Andalsoto show him that he must have confidence now, 
since his denial had been purged away, He entrusts him with the 
rule (xpoorasia) over the brethren. He brings not forward his 
denial, nor does He reproach him with the past, but says: ‘If thou 
lovest Me, preside (xpotaraco) over the brethren, and the fervent 
love which thou hast shown throughout, and in which thou 
didst boast, show now; and the life which thou saidst thou 
wouldst lay down for Me, give for My sheep’” (//om. 88 [87] 2x 


Joann 1, vol. viii., p. 477-9 [525-6] ). 

As if St. Chrysostom was prescient of some future critic 
who would wish to explain that any of the apostles might 
be said to preside over the brethren, and that what is said 
to Peter as the head of the choir is meant for all, he adds 
further on: “If anyone should say ‘Why then was it 
James who received the see of Jerusalem?’ I should reply 
that He made Peter the teacher not of that See but of 
the world.” It would be difficult to imply more clearly 
that the zpooracia was given to Peter alone, than by thus 
anticipating surprise at his not at once assuming the 
episcopal throne on the spot where the Holy Ghost was 
given.* ‘‘ He so wiped away the denial that he« even became 





* The passage continues: ‘ Peter, ies turning seeth the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who also reclined on His breast at supper, following, 
and saith: ‘Lord, what shall this man do?’ (2) Why did he mention the 
reclining ? Not without reason or by chance, but to show what confi- 
dence Peter had after his fall. For he who then had not dared to ask a 
question, but committed it to another, was given the presidency over the 
brethren. And he not only commits his own case to another, but even 
himself puts a question to the Master about another, and John this time is 
silent, while it is Peter who speaks. . . . Peter loved John greatly. 

Since then He foretold great things for Peter, and entrusted him 
with the world, and predicted his martyrdom, and testified that his love was 
greater than that of the others, Peter wishing to receive John as his fellow, 
saith: ‘ And what of this man? Shall he not go the same way ? 

Obviously St. John is here said to have understood that to Peter, not to 
himself, was entrusted the world. 

As to the meaning of rpotcraco trav ddeXpav, if we translate: ‘‘ Be the first 
among the brethren,” then ‘‘the brethren” will be the Apostles. If we 
translate ‘‘ Rule over the brethren” (so Puller), then it is doubtful whether 
the apostles are meant, or the faithful, or the faithful including the apostles. 
It will be safest to take ‘‘ the brethren” to be the faithful, and we shall see 
that the apostles are doubtless included among them. 
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the first of the apostles, and was entrusted with the whole 
world” ;* that is, ‘‘ to be first,” and ‘‘ to be entrusted with 
the world,” were two things (or rather one) granted to 
Peter, after his denial, by the commission ‘‘ Feed My sheep.” 
And so he acts upon the commission: ‘‘ ‘In those days 
Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples and said ;’ 
being fervent, and as having the flock entrusted to his care, 
and as the first of the choir [or, as preferred in honour] he 
is always the first to begin to speak.”’+ 

I must give another passage on which Father Puller has 
relied, from the treatise de Sacerdotio. The saintis proving 
to his friend Basil that he must not complain of being made 
a bishop, since there is no way so perfect of showing love 
to Christ as to feed His sheep.} 

‘* Addressing the coryphzeus of the apostles, he says : ‘ Peter, 
lovest thou Me?’ and on his declaration that he does, He adds: 
“If thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.’ The Master asks the 
disciple if He is loved by him, not that He may learn (how 
should He, who searches the hearts of all?), but that He may 


teach us how much at heart He has the headship (émoracia) over 
these sheep. Since that is plain, it will also be evident that a 


great and unspeakable reward will be laid up for one who has 
laboured at a work so greatly honoured by Christ.” 

Thus far it is clear that the charge to Peter is taken as 
the type of the commission given to all pastors of souls. 
Father Puller’s quotation begins after this point :— 





* Adv. Judaeos 8, 3, vol. i., p. 931 (677). 


+ Hom. 3 in Acta (i. 15), vol. ix., p. 33 (23), cp. Hom. 4, 3, 'p- 46 (36): 
‘*He was the mouth of all.” 

+ The same doctrine is found elsewhere, with the same proof from the 
charge to St. Peter. Hom. 29 ix Rom. c. 15, vol. ix., p. 660 (737): ‘*‘ For 
this reason /o him, who was the coryphzus of the apostles, and who loved 
Him more than the rest, He entrusted this (to feed His flock), having first 
asked him if he loved Him, that you may know that He sets this above all 
else as a testimony of love towards Himself, for it needs a noble soul.” 
Again, Zn illud, scitote quod in noviss. diebus, 4, vol. vi., p. 275 (282-3): 
‘** Peter, the coryphzeus of the choir, the mouth of all the apostles, the head 
of that company, the ruler (rpocrdrns) of the whole world, the foundation of 
the Church, the fervent lover of Christ—(for He said: ‘ Peter, lovest thou 
Me more than these ')—I speak his praises, that you may learn that he truly 
loves Christ, for the care of Christ’s servants is the greatest proof of 
devotion to Him ;—and it is not I who say this, but the beloved Master: ‘ If 
thou lovest Me,’ saith He, ‘feed My sheep.’ Let us see whether he has truly 
the primacy (pooracia) of a shepherd, whether he really cares for and truly 
loves the sheep and is a lover of the f flock, that we may know that he also 
loves the Shepherd.” 
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‘* It was not Christ’s intention to show how much Peter loved 
Him, because this already appeared in many ways, but how 
much He Himself loves His Church; and He desired that Peter 
and we all should learn it, that we also may be very zealous in 
the same work. For why did God not spare His only Son and 
only-begotten, but gave Him up, although He was His only 
One. That He might reconcile to Himself those who were His 
enemies, and make them a people for Himself. Why did He 
also pour forth His blood? To purchase those sheep whom He 
committed to Peter and to his successors.” 


Here Father Puller stops, remarking correctly that ‘‘ his 
successors” does not mean the Popes, but all bishops. 
But how this citation assists his theory I utterly fail to 
discover. St. Peter is very commonly said by the Fathers 
to be the type of monepiscopacy,* precisely because of his 
unique position above the other apostles. If Father Puller 
is anxious to emphasize here the episcopal office of St. 
Peter over the flock, he should recollect that this office is 
essentially singular. It is not, however, necessary to dig 
more out of the passage than the perfectly plain argument, 
**Since St. Peter is set above the rest of the apostles by 


being given the supreme headship of the flock because his 
love was greater than that of the rest, it is to be understood 
that the pastoral office involves the highest act of love.” 
If, on the other hand, we are to suppose that what is given 
to St. Peter is simply what all the apostles had received, 
the edifice of St. Chrysostom’s reasoning falls to the 
ground.t 


* I quote some rather out-of-the-way examples of this doctrine in the 
Revue Bénédictine, January, 1903, in a third article on the Cyprianic 
interpolations, p. 29, note. 


+ The saint continues (and Father Puller has not, I suppose, seen any 
importance in the passage, or he would have quoted it all): ‘‘ Rightly, there- 
fore, did Christ say, ‘ Who is that faithful servant and prudent, whom the 
Lord will set over His house?’ The words are again as of one who knows 
not ; but He Who spoke them did not speak in ignorance. But, as when 
He asked Reter whether He loved Him, He questioned His disciple’s love, 
not because He did not know it, but because He desired to show the excess 
of His own love, so now when He says, ‘ Who is that faithful servant and 
prudent?’ He says it not because He knew not that faithful and prudent 
servant, but because He wished to show the rarity of the thing and the 
greatness of the rule (adpx7). See how great is the reward: ‘I will set 
him,’ saith He, ‘over all My goods.’ Will you, then, still complain that I 
have deceived you, when you are to be set over all the goods of God, and 
when you are doing those things in doing which Christ said that Peter 
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IV. 


It was to prepare Peter for a unique position that he 
was allowed to sin beyond the rest: ‘‘ He allowed the 
coryphzus to fall, to make him more self-restrained, and 
to anoint him for yet greater love.”’* 

This training of St. Peter is to be understood in another 
famous text, where Peter is told to ‘‘strengthen his 
brethren” (Luke xxii. 32). It is curious that St. John 
Chrysostom habitually quotes the text incorrectly: ‘‘ Satan 
hath desired to have thee that he may sift hee as wheat”; 
whereas in St. Luke all manuscripts give ‘‘ to have you,” 
and ‘‘ may sift you,” meaning all the apostles. The holy 
doctor necessarily loses the contrast between Satan’s lying 
in wait for all, and our Lord’s prayer for one, who is to 
strengthen the rest. Yet he understands the passage 
rightiy in spite of this. It is true that in his commentary 
on St. Matthew xxvi. he explains simply that our Lord 
prayed for Peter, because his fall was to be the gravest.+ 
But elsewhere he says: 


** Again, that coryphzeus Peter, after a thousand wonders and 
signs and so much warning and counsel, did He not rebuke 
him when he had fallen this grave fall? Nay, He passed it 
over, and appointed him first of the apostles. Wherefore He 
satd: ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to sift thee as 
wheat, and I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.’”’t 


would be able to surpass (i7epaxovrica) the other apostles? For He said: 
‘Peter, lovest thou Me more than these? Feed My sheep’” (De 
Sacerdotio, ii. 1, vol. i., p. 632 [371-2]). 

It would seem from the words, “ He says it, not because He knew not 
that faithful and prudent servant,” that St. Chrysostom takes our Lord's 
words (from Matt. xxiv. 45-7) as designating St. Peter, and as applying in 
a general way to bishops. But I do not wish to press this, as it is just 
possible that he may be thinking of bishops only. 


* Hom. 82 (83) 7 Matt. 4, vol. vii., p. 743 (787). Immediately follows a 
celebrated and exquisite passage on Holy Communion. 


+ Hom. 82 (83) in Matt. 3, vol. 7, p. 741 (785). He next asks, why did 
our Lord pray? ‘* For He Who built the Church upon His confession, and 
so fortified it that ten thousand dangers and deaths should not prevail 
against it, He Who gave him the keys of heaven, and made him lord 
(possessor) of so much authority, and Who needed not prayer for this (for 
He said not, ‘I have prayed,’ but with authority, ‘I will build’ and ‘I will 
give’), how did He need prayer that He might save the soul of one man?” 
The answer is, to give confidence to the disciples, whose faith was weak. 


t In Psalm cxxix. 2, vol. v., p. 375 (369). 
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And yet more plainly : 


** God allowed him to fall, decause He meant to make him ruler 
of the whole world, tpxovra rij¢ oixoupévng axaonc, that remember- 
ing his own fall, he might forgive those who should slip in the 
future. And that what I have said is no guess, listen to Christ 
Himself saying : ‘ Simon, Simon, how often hath Satan desired 
to sift thee as wheat, but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not, and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.’ ”* 


Another quotation to the same effect will be given when 
we come to the election of St. Mathias. The same inten- 
tion is attributed to our Lord when he rebukes Peter’s 
boasting by prophesying his fall : 


‘* When he is told, ‘Thou canst not follow Me now,’ he says : 
‘ Though all should deny Thee, yet will not I deny.’ Because, 
then, it appeared likely he would be puffed up even to madness, 
since he practised contradicting, He warns him not to rebel. This 
is what Luke refers to when he says that Christ said: ‘ And 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, viz., that it may 
not be lost to the end, throughout teaching him humility, and 
proving that human nature is nothing by itself. For since his 
great love made him contradictory, He moderates him, that /e 
might not in the future have the same fault, when he should 
receive the government of the world, but that remembering his 
fall he might know himself” (Hom. 73 [72] 2 Joann. 1, vol. viii., 


Pp. 395 [429] ). 


St. Chrysostom also calls attention to the episode of the 
tribute-money (Matt. xvii. 23). Christ, he says, had to 
pay the didrachma as being a first-born son, ‘‘ and as Peter 
seemed to be the first of the disciples,” the collectors came 
to him for information. When our Lord by a miracle pays 
for Peter as well as for Himself, ‘‘ Do you see,” cries the 
commentator, — 


‘* The excellence of the honour? See also the philosophy ot 
Peter’s disposition ; Mark, his disciple, did not write down this 
incident. . . . ‘In that hour the disciples of Jesus came to 
Him, saying: Which is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ 
The apostles felt a human passion, wherefore the evangelist 
notes it, saying, ‘In that hour,’ when Christ honoured Peter 
above the rest. For either James or John was a first-born, yet 








* Hom. Quod frequentur conveniendum sit, 5, vol. xii., p. 466 (329). 
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He did nothing of the sort for them. Then being ashamed to 
acknowledge their feeling, they say not openly: ‘ Why hast 
thou honoured Peter more than us ?’ and ‘Is he greater than 
we ?’ for they were ashamed. But they inquire vaguely : ‘Who 
is greater?’ For when they saw the three preferred they did 
not mind, but when the honour was given to one instead, then 
they were distressed. And not only at this, but putting many 
things together, they were angry. For He had said to Peter: 
‘I will give thee the keys,’ and ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona,’ and now ‘ give to them for Me and for thee’; and 
seeing his great boldness besides, they were irritated.”* 


¥. 


It is in the Acts of the Apostles that the primacy of St. 
Peter is seen in exercise. St. Chrysostom’s commentary 
on the first chapter is very remarkable. I give his words 
according to the Oxford translation, which renders the 
‘short text” direct from good manuscripts :— 


** ¢ And in those days,’ it says, ‘ Peter stood up in the midst 
of the disciples and said.’ Both as being ardent, and as having 
been put in trust by Christ of the flock, and as having precedence 
of honour,t he always begins the discourse. (The number of 
names together were about a hundred and twenty.) ‘ Men and 
brethren,’ he says, ‘this Scripture must have been fulfilled, 


* Hom. 58 (59) in Matt. 1-2, vol. vii., pp. 566-9 (584-7). Chrysostom is 
apparently imitating Origen 7x /oco. See also Hom. 38 in 1 Cor. 3, vol. X., p. 326 
(354): ‘* ‘He was seen of Cephas.’ He mentions at once the most worthy of 
credit.” bid, p. 326 (355): ‘‘ Among men he was seen by him first who 
most desired to see Him.” /6., p. 327 (355): ‘‘It was not because Paul 
was the least that He was seen by him after the others, since though He 
called him last, he appeared more illustrious than many who were before 
him, or rather than all.” Jd., p. 327 (356): ‘‘ The first who was thought 
worthy to see Him, needed much faith, . . . Therefore he appears 
first to Peter. For the first who confessed Him to be Christ, was rightly 
thought worthy to be the first to see His resurrection. But not only for 
this does He appear first to him, but since he had denied Him, consoling 
him abundantly, and showing that he has not been reprobated, He both 
vouchsafed to him this sight before the others, and gave to him first the 
sheep.” This is a good instance of the way St. Chrysostom gives many 
reasons for one event—and also different reasons in different places. 


+ Montfaucon reads ‘‘as the first of the choir,” with the ‘‘long text,” 
which is said to be a remodelling of the original ‘‘ short text.” The latter 
must be simply shorthand notes of Chrysostom’s sermons.  ‘‘ mporimérepos 
B, C, mpotimampevos A and Catena ; tov xopod mpGros E DF.” Oxf. note. (A 
B CN give short text, E long text, D F mixed). 
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which the Holy Ghost spake before * [etc.] Why did he not ask 
Christ to give him some one in the room of Judas? It is better as 
it is. For, in the first place, they were engaged in other things ; 
secondly, of Christ’s presence among them the greatest proof 
that could be given was this: as He had chosen when He 
was among them, so did He now being absent. Now this 
was no small matter for their consolation. But observe how 
Peter does everything with the common consent, nothing tmperi- 
ously (ovder avfevruwe obdé apyuxwe, long text). And he does not 
speak thus without a meaning” [ong text adds: ‘‘ And he did 
not simply say, ‘Instead of Judas, we choose such a one’”’]. 
‘*But observe how he consoles them concerning what had 
passed. In fact, what had happened had caused them no small 
consternation.” Library of the Fathers, The homilies of St. /. 
Chrys. on the Acts, Oxford, 1852, hom. 3, p. 37; Migne, vol. ix, 


P- 33 (23): 


That St. Peter might have been expected to appoint a 
new apostle, without betaking himself to lot, or consulting 
the brethren, is what strikes St. Chrysostom. 


‘* Wherefore at the beginning he said: ‘Men and brethren, 
it behoves us to choose from among you.’j He defers the 
decision to the whole body, thereby making the elected objects of 
reverence, and himself keeping clear of all invidiousness with 
regard to the rest. . . . ‘Must one be ordained to be a 
witness,’ that their college (6 yopdc) might not be left mutilated. 
Then why did it not rest with Peter to make the election himself ?+ 
What was the motive? This: that he might not seem to 
bestow it of favour. And, besides, he was not yet endowed 
with the Spirit. ‘And they appointed two, Joseph called 
Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias.’ Not he 





* The Oxford translators have the following note: ‘‘ Chrysostom seems 
to have read on to the end of ‘the chapter. The rest of the citation being 
omitted in the MSS., the remodeller of the text makes alterations and adds 
matter of his own, to make the exposition run smoother. ‘Why did he 
not ask of Christ, alone, to give him someone in the place of Judas? And 
why of their own selves do they not make the election?’ Then instead of 
BéAriov yé-yove Norby mp@rov pev yap x. T. X. he has BeAtiwvy ovwdv Fv yeyovws 6 
Ilérpos a’rés éavtot, x. tT; X. ‘ Peter has now become better than he was. So 
much for this point. But as to their request to have their body filled up not 
simply, but by revelation, we will mention two reasons, first, etc.’” 

+ Oxford ed., note: ‘‘So A B C and the catena. The other text has 
&& nav, which is less apposite.” 

~ The Oxford translators give no note, but they apparently read 7i ody 
€héoAa tov Ilérpov adrdv obx évqv ; while the long text in Migne has 7i oir ; 
édécOar tov Ilérpov adrov ovx évqv ; Kal mdvu ye. ‘“‘ What then? Could not 
Peter himself elect ? Of course he could.” The sense is much the same, 
but the corrector has made the passage stronger. 
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appointed them, but it was he that introduced the proposition 
to that effect, at the same time pointing out that even this was 
not his own, but from old time by prophecy, so that he acted as 
expositor not preceptor (Oxf. ¢r. p. 40, Migne, pp. 35-6 |25]). 

‘** Again, consider the moderation of James. He it was who 
received the bishopric of Jerusalem, and here he says nothing. 
Mark, also, the great moderation of the other apostles, how 
they concede the throne to him [James] and no longer dispute 
with each other” (Oxf. ¢r. p. 42, Migne, p. 36 [26] ). 

3. ‘‘Here is forethought for providing a teacher ; here was 
the first who ordained a teacher. He did not say, ‘ We are 
sufficient.’ So far was he beyond all vain glory, and he looked 
to one thing alone. And yet he had the same power to ordain as 
they all collectively. {Oxford translator’s note : ‘‘ Kairovye iséruroy 
imacw eixe tiv Karastan, Which Erasmus justly renders, 
Quanquam habebat jus constituendi par omnibus; 2.e., the 
ordination by Peter singly, would have been as valid as the 
ordination by the whole body. D F have kairo: obcé, z.e., and 
yet he possessed a power of ordaining, in which they were not 
all upon a par with him; which reading is accepted by Morel. 
Sav. and Ben., and is rendered by the last, quanquam non pari 
forma apud omnes ejus vigebat auctoritas. This reading 
originated in a mistake as to the meaning of the other, as it 
that asserted only that St. Peter had the same power of ordain- 
ing as any of the rest.”] ‘But well might these things be 
done in this fashion, through the noble spirit of the man, and 
in regard that prelacy (érracia)* then was not an affair of 
dignity, but of provident care for the governed. This neither 
made the elected to become elated, for it was to dangers that 
they were called ; nor those not elected to make a grievance of 
it, as if they were disgraced. But things are not done in that 
fashion now ; nay, quite the contrary. For observe, they were 
a hundred and twenty, and He asks for one out of the whole 
body ; with good right, as having been put in charge of them,t 
for to him had Christ satd, ‘ And when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren’” (Ibid., p. 42, Migne, p. 37 |26]). 


Thus, if we prefer the Benedictine text, we have a 
rhetorical question with its answer: ‘*‘Could Peter not 
have appointed Matthias himself? Of course he could.” 


* Compare : ‘‘ But let me say why it is that the episcopate has become 
a subject of competition; it is because we come to the episcopate not as 
unto a work of governing and superintending the brethren, but as to a post 
of dignity and repose,’’ Oxf. tr. p. 46, 87 obx ws éml dpxny kal mpooraciay Trav 
ddeXgwv, GAN ws él tity Kal avdwavow (vol. ix., p. 39 [28]). So far is 
Chrysostom from imagining that Peter held a primacy of honour like that 
of the Duke of Norfolk among English peers ! 


+ The Benedictine text has “ dre adrés wavtas éyxeipioOels.” 
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If we prefer the short text, we have a plain statement: 
‘* And yet he had the same power [to appoint] as they all 
collectively.” 

I know no more emphatic testimony to the supreme 
jurisdiction of St. Peter in any writer, ancient or modern, 
than the view taken in this homily of the election of St. 
Matthias, for I know of no act of jurisdiction in the Church 
more tremendous than the appointment of an apostle. 

Further, I will venture to say that perhaps St. John 
Chrysostom goes too far. Would it not be more natural 
to think that Christ only can appoint an apostle, and that 
it was because the eleven knew this, that they did not 
venture to elect one, but chose two, asking for a direct 
intervention of the Divine Head of the Church in so great 
a matter? 

And I ask, will anyone venture, after considering the 
last sentence of the passage quoted, to maintain that the 
apostles were excluded from the ‘‘ brethren” over whom 
Peter was told to rule, rpotsraco Tay adeApov ? 

Next in importance is St. Chrysostom’s account of the 
Council of Jerusalem. This was the matter of a very 
fruitless discussion between Dr. Rivington and Mr. (now 
Bishop) Gore. The latter scored heavily in a wholly 
unimportant point. He showed that in the true text, St. 
James, not St. Peter, is said to have the dp xij, that is, 
the bishopric of Jerusalem. But he certainly gained 
nothing for his general argument, for neither he nor 
anyone else pretends that St. James had rule over St. 
Peter, nor does he attempt to show that St. Chrysostom 
thought so. If he had carefully considered the third 
homily on the Acts, from which I have just been quoting, 
it is to be hoped that he would have modified his opinion. 

St. Chrysostom has perceived what some overlook, that 
in the ‘‘council” St. Peter speaks at the end of the 
discussion. And he notices also the vehemence of his 
speech. St. Peter takes one side, and reproves the 
opponents with violence. ‘*See how terrible his con- 
clusion!”* And, indeed, his words are not those of a 


* Hom. 32 in Acta, vol. ix., p. 236 (250). 
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debater, but of an inspired teacher: ‘‘ Why tempt ye 
God to place a yoke on the neck of the disciples, 
which neither we nor our fathers have been able to 
bear?” (Acts xv. 10). ‘‘Observe,” says Chrysostom, 
‘‘he first permits the question to be moved in the Church, 
and then speaks.”* He was not obliged, then, to have a 
council. The ruler who might have appointed an apostle, 
might also have decided himself the question of the 
obligation of the ceremonial law. 


‘** And after they (Barnabas and Paul) were silent.’ He 
(James) was bishop of the Church of Jerusalem, and therefore 
he speaks last” (p. 239 [253]). |What follows is Mr. Gore’s 
translation from the ‘‘ shorter” Greek text.]{ ‘There was no 
arrogance in the Church. After Peter, Paul speaks, and no one 
silences him. James refrains, and does not leap up. Great is 
the orderliness. Nothing (speaks) John here, nothing the other 
apostles, but hold their peace; for he (éxeivoc) was invested 
with the chief rule (ry apy)v), and they think it no hardship.” 
Then, after a sentence, follows: ‘ Peter, indeed, spoke more 
strongly, but James more mildly; for thus it behoves the one 
in great power to leave what is unpleasant for others to say, 
while he himself appears in the milder part.’ ” 


’ 


Obviously it is James who has the ‘‘rule” and the 
‘‘great power,” as bishop of those believing Pharisees 
who had initiated the discussion. But the idea that he 
had apx over Peter is, of course, ludicrous, and the notion 
that he could possibly be the president of the council 
certainly never occurred to Chrysostom’s mind. He only 
draws out a moral lesson from the fact that James was mild 
for fear of offending his subjects and alienating their 
confidence.} But it was Peter who ‘‘ allowed the discussion 
to arise,” and who gave the decision.§ 


* Oxf. transl., p. 446-7. 
+ Roman Catholic Claims, Preface to third edition, p. ix. 


t In reality, St. James modified St. Peter's decision by proposing a com- 
promise, which was admitted. It does not appear that it was long observed, 
and we all eat chickens now without scruple. 


§ Other passages from the commentary on the Acts cannot be wholly 
passed over. Hom. 26, 1, p. 198 (208), when prayer is offered up by the 
Church for Peter in prison, ‘‘ The contest was now for life and death” 
(so Oxford transl., p. 370), wep! 7a xaipa (Dr. Rivington translated, ‘a vital 
part,” which is equally correct). There is a fine passage on Acts ix. 32, 
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Vi. 


The Order of the twelve apostles, according to this 
doctor of the Church, is therefore that our Lord preferred 
three to the rest, and among them put Peter in the first 
place, giving to him, after the Resurrection, the govern- 
ment of the whole Church. We have yet to examine the 
relation of Peter to the new apostle, who was the last in 
time, but the greatest in labours, and of whom St. John 
Chrysostom is especially the interpreter. 

In a well-known homily on the words ‘‘I withstood him 
to the face” (Galat. ii. 11), St. Chrysostom explains the 
dissimulation of Peter at Antioch and the rebuke boldly 
administered by Paul as a sort of play got up for the 
edification of the Christians, since he holds it impossible 
that the two great coryphzi should have disagreed, that 
Peter should have been afraid, and that Paul should have 
been wanting in respect. The discussion of the same 
question by St. Jerome and St. Augustine in a series of 
letters, which passed (not always by the quickest route) 
between Bethlehem and Hippo, is sufficiently famous. St. 
Jerome, in his study of Greek writers, had assimilated the 
same traditional Eastern exegesis which Chrysostom in- 
herited, while the mystical Augustine is actually found on 
the side of plain literal interpretation against the greatest 
commentator of the school of Antioch ! 


‘** And when Peter was come to Antioch I withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed.’ Does this 
not trouble every man who hears it? That Paul should 
have resisted Peter, that the pillars of the Church should 
collide and dash against each other! For, indeed, these 
are pillars which uphold and support the roof of the Faith, 
and columns and bulwarks and eyes of the Body of the 
Church, and fountains of good, and treasures and harbours ; 


**Peter, as he passed through, visiting all,’ where he is described as a 
general visiting the ranks of bishops (!) always the first—first when an 
apostle was to be elected, first to speak to the Jews, to heal the lame man, 
etc.; when there is peril or management of affairs, he is first ; yet he asked 
for no higher honour when there was peace, etc. Hom. 21, 2, vol. ix., 
p- 165 (170). 
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and whatever we may say, we shall never attain their 


worth.’’* 

In the first place, who can believe that Peter really 
‘‘feared them that were of the circumcision,” Peter who 
confessed Christ before all the others, and was the first to 
break the onset of the Jews? 


‘*So that even though John, though James, ‘hough Paul, 
though any other whosoever, appears to perform any great 
deed after this, yet Peter excels them all, he that was the first 
to make the way for their boldness, and to open the entrance, 
and to enable them to enter with great confidence, like a river 
carried in a mighty flood. . . . Was he such after the 
Cross? Before the Cross, also, was he not more fervent than 
all? Was he not the mouth of the apostles? Did not he speak 
when all were silent, etc. . . . And much more might be 
said about Peter, to show his fervour, his courage, and his love 
for Christ” (Zbcd., pp. 376-7 [365-7] ). 


Similarly St. Paul’s habitual deference to St. Peter 
makes it impossible he should have rebuked him :— 


‘Paul was the servant not only of the coryphzus of those 


saints, but absolutely of all the apostles, and this though he 
excelled all by his labours, in spite of which he thought himself 
to be the last. For he says: ‘I am the least of the apostles, 
who am not worthy to be called an apostle,’ and, the least, not 
only of the apostles, but simply of all the saints: ‘To me,’ he 
says, ‘the least of all the saints, was this grace given.’” 
**You see his humble soul? You see how he sets himself 
below all saints, and not merely below all the apostles? And 
feeling this towards all, he was aware how great a superiority 
(zpoecpia) Peter must enjoy, and he reverenced him more than all 
men, and he esteemed him according to his dignity. The whole 
world was looking to Paul, the care of the Churches throughout 
the world were hung upon his soul, every day he transacted 
a thousand matters, all surrounded was he with business, 
presidency, corrections, counsels, warnings, instructions, the 
management of a thousand things ; and setting all this aside, 
he went to Jerusalem, and there was no other pretext for his 
journey but to see Peter, as he himself says: ‘I went up to 
Jerusalem to visit Peter,’ so greatly did he honour him and set 
him before all. And then? When he had seen him, did he 
return at once? By no means; but he abode with him fifteen 
days. Tell me, then, if you should see some general, noble 


* In tllud “in faciem ei restiti,” vol. iii., p. 373 (363) seqq. 
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and famous, who, when war was begun, when the armies were 
in array, when the fight was at its hottest, when a thousand 
matters called him, should leave the ranks and go off to find 
some friend—would you seek for a greater proof, tell me, of his 
good will tu that man? I think not. Think the same, then, with 
regard to Paul and Peter. For in this case, also, there was 
a cruel war, and battle array, and fighting not only against 
men, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
world-rulers of the darkness of this world, and fighting for 
the salvation of men. Yet so much did he reverence Peter, 
that, with such necessity weighing upon him and pressing him, 
he ran for Peter’s sake to Jerusalem, and remained with him 
fifteen days before returning ” (p. 378 [368] seqq). 


In his commentary on Galatians, St. Chrysostom deals 
with this passage in just the same way, but adds that in 
reality St. Paul ‘‘ had no need of Peter nor of his voice, 
being equal in honour, ‘cdrmos.”* Here, also, he explains 
(ibid., p. 379 [367] ) that our Lord committed the Jews to 
Peter, and over the Gentiles He set Paul :— 


‘*Christ, [like a wise king who has one general for the cavalry 
and another for the infantry], divided His army, the Jews to 
Peter, the Gentiles to Paul ” (zbid., p. 379 [369] ). 


* « Commentary on Galatians,” i. 11, vol. x., p. 631 [677]: ‘‘ ‘Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.’ What could be more 
humble than this soul? After such great deeds, having no need of Peter nor 
of his voice, and being equal in honour to him (iobriuos)—for I will say no 
more at present—yet he goes up as to the greater and elder, and the only 
cause of his journey is to visit Peter. Do you see how he gives him the 
proper honour (rv mpoojxoveay tiwqv), and not only thinks himself not their 
(s7c) superior, but not even their equal. Thus, as many of our brethren 
journey to holy men,so Paul went then to Peter; or, rather, with far greater 
humility. For they do it for the sake of advantage to themselves, but this 
saint went not to learn anything from him, nor to receive any correction, 
but for this alone, that he might see him, and honour him by his presence. 
‘To visit, icropjoa (enquire, examine), Peter,’ he says; he did not say to 
see Peter, but to icropjca Peter, which is the word employed by those who 
visit great and famous cities—so great was the trouble he thought fit to 
take merely to see him. And this is further evident from his actions. When 
he came to Jerusalem, after converting many of the Jews, and after doing 
greater works than any of the others, having brought Pamphylia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, and all that part of the world into the right path, and having con- 
verted them to Christ, he first goes up to James, as to a greater and more 
honourable, with much humility. Then he bears with him when he gives 
counsel, and counsel contrary to the doctrine of this epistle.” Of course 
St. Paul had no need of Peter, nor could Peter teach him anything ; as to 
the promise to say more about lodripos (*‘ I will say no more for the present’), 
it is apparently fulfilled in the passage given in the text from p. 638 of the 
‘same commentary, where it is explained as meaning that St. Paul had been 
made by our Lord apostle of the Gentiles, as St. Peter of the Jews. 
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And elsewhere : 


‘¢ € For he who operated in Peter for the apostleship of the 
circumcision, worked also in me among the Gentiles.’ As by 
the name of uncircumcision he means the Gentiles, so by the 
circumcision he means the Jews. And he shows himself to be 
equal tn honour (icdrywc) and compares himself, not with the 
others, but with the corypheus, showing that each enjoyed the 
same dignity (rij¢ abrije agiac)” (*n Galat. ii. 3, vol. x., p. 638 
[684-5] ). 


Thus St. Paul looks up toall the apostles out of humility, 
to James, and especially to Peter, while at the same time 
he is well aware that he is the superior of all but Peter, 
and equal to him. This placing of Paul above the rest is 
not astonishing ; in East and West they are always ‘the 
princes of the apostles.” We may, however, ask why he 
is twice called ‘‘ equal in honour to Peter.” The answer 
is plainly that St. Paul shares in that oecumenicity of 
apostleship which St. Chrysostom so frequently attributes 
to Peter, ‘‘to whom were committed the sheep,” ‘‘ who 
was entrusted with the whole world.” St. Paul receives 
the Gentiles, as St. Peter the Jews. It did not, of course, 
enter into St. Chrysostom’s head to doubt that Peter 
remained the ‘‘coryphzus” of the apostles, or to suppose 
that Paul received any such jurisdiction over the others as 
he ascribes (as we have seen) to Peter. Still less is he 
likely to have asked himself whether Peter had theoretically 
any jurisdiction over Paul. We have learnt how incon- 
ceivable it is to him that they should disagree even about a 
matter of prudence and policy. He regards them here as 
two equally inspired captains of the Church: Peter, the 
original generalissimo, Paul, a colleague, sent afterwards 
to relieve him of half the command. 

St. Chrysostom is careful to point out how St. Paul 
recognised the primacy of St. Peter over the others: ‘‘ See 
Paul’s wisdom,” he says (after quoting 1 Cor. ix.5: ‘‘ Have 
we not power to carry about a sister,* as well as the rest of 
the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas”’), 
‘* he puts the coryphzus last, for in that position he places 


* Of course, ddeApiv yuovaika means simply “sister,” as ‘‘ avdpes ddedgol " 
means ‘‘ brethren.” 
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his most powerful point. For it was not so wonderful to 
represent the others taking about a sister as the primate 
(apwroctatys), he who was entrusted with the keys of 
heaven.”* 


VII. 


The reader will ask what St. Chrysostom says of the 
successors of St. Peter. Fr. Puller remarks of the treatise 
de Sacerdotio that, ‘‘when St. Chrysostom wrote this 
treatise, he neither was nor ever had been in communion 
with the Church of Rome, and, in fact, he remained out- 
side of that communion for at least seventeen more years, 
perhaps for as many as twenty-six.” As he proceeds to 
prove this in 146 large octavo pages, together with about 
fifty pages of extra notes, I cannot reply to it here, 
though I hope to find time to do so elsewhere. It is 
only necessary at present to state that there is no evidence 
that St. Chrysostom himself was ever out of communion 
with Rome. The bishops of the patriarchate of Antioch 
for the most part recognised St. Meletius and his 
successor St. Flavian as rightful patriarchs, while Rome 
and Alexandria thought their rival Paulinus had the 
better title. But the rest of the East sided with Meletius, 
though remaining in full communion with Alexandria 
and Rome and the West. It is certain that neither St. 
Meletius nor St. Flavian was ever formally excomuni- 
cated by the Apostolic See. It is still more certain that 
their adherents—whether the bishops within the patri- 
archate, or the priests (including St. Chrysostom) and 
people within the city—were never excommunicated. 
When St. Chrysostom became Bishop of Constantinople, 





* Hom. 21 in 1 Cor., vol. x., p. 172 (181). Compare also Hom. 3 in 1 Cor., 
p. 24 (16) (on ‘I am of Paul, I am of Apollo, Iam of Cephas”): “If they 
must not be partisans of the teacher and first of the apostles, who had 
instructed so great a multitude, much more must they not attach themselves 
to nobodies. . . . It was not as preferring himself to Peter that he put 
him last, but because he put Peter far above himself. For he arranged his 
sentence in an ascending scale, that he might not be suspected of doing this 
out of envy, and to be taking away the honour of the others because he 
was jealous. This is why he places himself first. For he who discredits 
himself before the others, does so not for love of honour, but because he 
greatly despises all such glory. He therefore receives the whole shock 
himself, and next places Apollo, and then Cephas.” 
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he was consecrated as a matter of course by Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria. Paulinus was now dead, and 
Theophilus and Pope St. Siricius were induced by Chry- 
sostom to recognise St. Flavian at patriarch of Antioch. 
The idea that there was any schism of the whole Church 
is absurd.* Still, we might expect St. Chrysostom to say 
little about Rome and Alexandria. As a fact, he is 
enthusiastic about Rome. 

Antioch, where he was born, where he lived, and where 
he preached his most famous homilies, was the third see in 
Christendom, and claimed its high rank, as Rome and 
Alexandria did theirs, on the ground of its Petrine 
foundation :— 


‘*God has had great account of this city of Antioch, as He 
has shown in deed, especially in that he ordered Peter, the ruler 
(émararnc) of the whole world, to whom He entrusted the keys of 
heaven, to whom He committed the office of bringing all in 
(® mavra dye Kai eve éxérpedet) to pass a long time here, so 
that our city stood to him in the place of the whole world. 
And in mentioning Peter, I have perceived that a fifth crown is 
woven from this, for Ignatius received the episcopate after him.” 


But as Peter could not make Jerusalem his see, because 
Christ ‘‘ made him the teacher not of that throne, but of 
the world,” so Antioch could not permanently ‘‘stand to 
him in the place of the whole world ”:— 


‘*In speaking of Peter, the recollection of another Peter has 
come to me” (viz., St. Flavian, his bishop), ‘‘ our common 
father and teacher, who has succeeded to the virtue of Peter, 
and also to his chair. For this is the one great prerogative of 
our city, that it received the coryphzus of the apostles as its 
teacher in the beginning. For it was right that she who first 
was adorned with the name of Christians before the whole 
world, should receive the first of the apostles as her pastor. 
But though we received him as teacher, we did not retain him to 
the end, but we gave him up to Royal Rome. Nay, but we did 
retain him till the end ; for we do not retain the body of Peter, 
but we retain the faith of Peter as though it were Peter himself ; 
and while we retain the faith of Peter, we have Peter himself” 
(Hom. tn tnscript. Act. ii. 6, vol. iii., p. 86 [70] ). 


And since Paul shared the world with Peter, so he also 





* I am perfectly aware that so short an account of the difficulty is 
inadequate. 


+ Literally, ‘‘ to sweep the whole world of its plunder.” 
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must go to Rome. ‘‘He prophesies, saying: ‘I must 
also see Rome’ ”;* and in accordance with this prophecy, 
thither he goes, and there Peter and Paul, ‘ greater than 
kings and princes,”’+ are buried :— 


‘‘They who were dragged hither and thither, who were 
despised and bound with fetters, and who suffered all those 
thousand torments, in their death are more honoured than 
kings; and consider how this has come to pass: in the most 
regal city of Rome to the tomb ot the fisherman and the tent- 
maker run emperors and consuls and generals” (c. Jud. et. Gent. 


9, vol. i., p. 825 [570] ). 
I need not apologise for quoting a longer piece of the 
magnificent peroration of the last homily on Romans :— 


‘‘There (in heaven) we shall behold Paul, if we have heard 
him here, even though we be not near him; yet we shall see 
him in glory by the Royal Throne, where the Cherubim praise 
and the Seraphim fly. There we shall see Paul with Peter, 
(Paul) the coryphzus and leader (rpwrocrdrns) of the choir of the 
blessed, and we shall enjoy his true-hearted love. For if on 
this earth he so loved men, that when he might choose to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, he preferred to be here, much 
more will he in heaven show his love yet more fervent. And for 
this it is I love Rome: though I might praise her on other 
grounds, for her greatness, her antiquity, her beauty, her 
numbers, her power, her wealth, her victories in war; but, 
passing over all these, I bless her because Paul, when living, 
wrote to the Romans, and loved them so much, and was among 
them, and spoke to them, and there ended his life. Whence 
also the city is more renowned for this than for all else; and 
like a great and mighty body, she has two eyes, the bodies of 
those two saints. The heaven is not so bright when the sun 
shoots forth his rays as the city of the Romans, shedding forth 
the light of these two lamps throughout the world. Thence 
shall Paul be caught up, thence Peter shall rise. Consider and 
be amazed! What a sight shall Rome then behold, when Paul 
sudden shall arise with Peter from the tomb, and be caught up to 
meet the Lord. What a rose shal! Rome send forth to Christ! 
What diadems are those two, with which the city is crowned, 
with what chains of gold it is girded, what fountains it hath !{ 





* On Acts xix. 21, hom. 42, 1, vol. ix., p. 295 (317). 

+ c. Jud. et Gent. 6, vol. i., p. 821 (565). 

+ The chain of St. Paul is kept at S. Paolo fuori le mura, that of St. 
Peter (to which Eudoxia is said to have added the chain with which he was 
bound at Jerusalem, by gift to St. Leo the Great) is at S. Pietro in Vincolli. 
The fountains are, of course, the ¢ve fontane on the Ostian way, on the spot 
where St. Paul was beheaded. 
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It is for this that I admire the city, not for its much gold, for 
its columns, or any other phantasy, but because of these two 
pillars of the Church. Who will grant me to embrace the body 
of Paul, to cling to his sepulchre, and to see the dust of that 
body which ‘ filled up what was wanting’ to Christ, which bore 
His stigmata, and sowed his teaching everywhere!” (Hom. 32 
in Rom. 2, vol. ix., p. 678 [757] ).* 


In the course of the terrible troubles which overwhelmed 
St. Chrysostom’s last years, he appealed for sympathy and 
for assistance to the bishops of the West, and principally 
to Pope St. Innocent, to whom he wrote a grateful letter 
in return for the efforts made on his behalf. Of course he 
was aware of the tremendous ‘‘ papal claims” made by 
that great Pope and by his predecessors. It would be 
mere special pleading, without any ground whatever, to 
pretend that he disallowed them. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the Popes interfered very little in the East, 
except when the wrong-doings of a patriarch were in 
question. It was on this ground that Innocent rebuked 
the Patriarch of Alexandria for persecuting the bishop of 
the Imperial city, and after the saint’s death refused his 
communion to Theophilus, in token of his displeasure.+ 


JoHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B. 








* Further on in the same splendid passage: ‘‘ Would I could see his 
tomb, where are laid the arms of justice, the armour of light . . . This 
body fortifies that city more surely than any tower or than ten thousand 
circumvallations, and with it the body of Peter; for while living he honoured 
him: ‘I went up to visit Peter.’ Therefore when Paul left this world, 
grace vouchsafed that he should share Peter's resting place (ouscxnvov adtw 
rojoau). bid. c. 4, p. 680 (759). 


+ Note that the Pope did not depose Theophilus or deprive him of jurisdic- 
tion, nor could the rest of the Egyptian bishops be said to be in schism 
because they were necessarily in communion with him. This will help us 
to understand the case of St. Meletius and St. Flavian. 





Art. VI.—*‘THE FATHERS GAVE ROME 
THE PRIMACY.” 


HE famous xxviii. Canon of Chalcedon has been for 
many centuries a favourite authority among all those 

who, whether in the East or in England, are anxious to 
find support in primitive times for their rejection of the 
Petrine prerogatives of the Holy See. To a serious 
student of history, however, it seems an act of no small 
temerity in an opponent of the Papal claims to appeal to 
any episode in the history of this Council, for at no period 
of the Church’s existence is the universal recognition of 
the Pope’s supremacy more clear. The correspondence of 
St. Leo with St. Flavian, with the heretic Eutyches, with 
the Eastern and Western Emperors, and the Empress 
Pulcheria ; the famous letter of St. Peter Chrysologus to 
Eutyches, the letters of St. Leo to the Council, the attitude 
of his legates there, the enthusiastic reception by the 
Council of his epistle to Flavian, the terms of the sentence 
of deposition on the Alexandrian Patriarch Dioscorus, the 
Acta of the Council, and its conciliar letters to Pope Leo 
and the Emperor Marcian, with the correspondence that 
followed—all these form a testimony to the universal belief 
in the zus divinum of the Papal supremacy so overwhelming 
in its force, that it isa matter of amazement that any candid 
mind should entertain a doubt as to the sentiments of the 
Church of that age. But though we have all this, yet, in 
the opinion of Anglican writers, we ought ‘‘to think we 
have nothing when we see Mardochai the Jew sitting before 
the King’s gate ”—when, that is, the xxviii. canon of the 
Council tells another story. Even those writers who admit 
that the canon, having been rejected by the West, has no 
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legal validity as an Ecumenical law, appeal to it as evidence 
that, in the opinion of a large assembly of bishops, the 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence of Rome was due only to her 
secular greatness ; and, further, that Pope Leo himself, 
while rejecting the canon, did not deny this assertion. 
‘‘The Fathers,” says the canon, ‘‘ properly gave the 
primacy (of warépes eikoTws amrodedoxact Ta per Bera) to the 
throne of the elder Rome because that was the Imperial 
City.” The Papal primacy, it is argued, is here based 
merely upon ecclesiastical consent, and is due to the civil 
greatness of the capital. This contention has been over- 
thrown, times out of number, by Catholic writers who have 
shown without difficulty, from the documents already 
mentioned, how clearly expressed was the belief of the 
Council in the Petrine prerogatives of the Pope. Even so 
sturdy an Anglican as the late Canon Bright readily admits 
(Hist. Ch., p. 414) that ‘‘the Council repeatedly refers to 
the connection of Rome with St. Peter,’’ and that ‘‘ the 
civil greatness of Rome was only one cause of her eccle- 
siastical precedency.”’ It appears to the present writer that, 
whatever arriére pensée may have been in the minds of 
Anatolius, the Archbishop of Constantinople, and some of 
the courtier-bishops who were concerned with him in draw- 
ing up the canon, it was most certainly intended to bear an 
acceptable interpretation to the Pope, St. Leo. Everything 
depended on their being able to secure his assent to the canon 
—this they themselves declare—and it is, therefore, certain 
that they would not have done anything which must inevit- 
ably defeat their purpose. Viewed in this light, it is highly 
significant that the idea expressed in the famous sentence, 
“of matépes avrodedwxact x.7-A.,” and to some extent even 
the wording of that sentence, is that of the Pope St. Leo 
himself. Shortly and somewhat vaguely it conveyed the 
Pope’s own well-known teaching as expounded by him in 
language of great eloquence and beauty a short time before 
the meeting of the Council. The sentence, therefore, is 
not only patient of a Catholic interpretation, but, when all 
the circumstances of the case are considered, could not 
have been intended by its authors to suggest anything else 
to the mind of the Pope. 
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Before dealing with this point, a brief statement of the 
difficulties attending any other interpretation of this part 
of the canon is necessary. 

The usual Anglican and Greek Orthodox interpretation 
of the canon is that the Roman primacy was the gift either 
of the Nicene Fathers or the Fathers generally, and was a 
matter of mere ecclesiastical arrangement, and not, as 
Rome teaches, an inheritance from St. Peter. To this 
view there are four main objections, each one of which 
appears to be fatal, and in their cumulative force are so 
beyond all contradiction. First, the statement, thus inter- 
preted, is historically false. Secondly, it expressly contra- 
dicts the other explicit statements of the council, and 
renders its letter to Leo absolutely meaningless. Thirdly, 
the authors of the canon would have defeated their own 
purpose, for they would have knowingly and wilfully made 
it impossible for the Pope to ratify the canon, and their 
success depended, as they themselves assert, on gaining 
his assent. Fourthly, it makes the attitude of the Pope 
towards the canon inexplicable. Although one of the 
strongest champions of the Petrine claims of his see that 
history can produce, he betrays from first to last no con- 
sciousness that this crucial statement affected, or was meant 
to affect, the privileges of his chair as the ‘‘ Cathedra 
Petri.” , 

It is impossible within the limits of a short essay to 
elaborate the argument. It must suffice to illustrate the 
objections just recited if we indicate briefly the reasons 
which support them, and which appear to make a Catholic 
interpretation of the famous words of the canon the only 
one that does not directly conflict with the admitted facts of 
the case. 

The Council committed itself in precise and definite terms 
to the belief that the Pope was the inheritor of the privi- 
leges of St. Peter, and head of the Church by Divine right. 
Passing by the well-known and significant cry of the 
assembled Fathers on hearing the Pope’s letter to Flavian, 
‘* Peter hath spoken by Leo (dia Aéovros),” let us turn to 
the sentence of deposition pronounced by the Papal legate 
on Dioscorus, the Patriarch of Alexandria, and subscribed 
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by every bishop at the council : ‘*‘ Wherefore the most holy 
and blessed Leo, Archbishop of the great and elder Rome, 
by us (his legates) and this present most holy Council (62 
HOV Kat THs Tapovons aYwrarns cuvodov), in union with 
(uera) the thrice-blessed and all-honoured apostle Peter, 
who is the Rock and support (zérpa kai xpyzis) of the 
Catholic Church and the foundation (6 Oeuédo0s) of the 
orthodox faith, has deprived (éyiuvwoev, Aéwy being the 
subject) him of his episcopate, etc.” We are reminded of 
the preamble of an English Act of Parliament: ‘‘ Be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent” of his Parliament. Again, in 
the Council’s letter to Leo (we quote the Latin version 
since Leo himself, being unfamiliar with Greek, probably 
used the Latin copy), the Pope is termed ‘‘ vocis beati 
Petri omnibus constitutus interpres ”—‘‘ appointed for all 
men the interpreter of the voice of Blessed Peter”; once 
more, ‘‘ipsum cui vineae custodia a Salvatore commissa 
est ’—‘‘the very one to whom the care of the vine has 
been committed by the Saviour” (a clear declaration of the 
jus divinum); ‘‘te qui corpus ecclesiae unire festinas ” 
(c7rovdagw is the Greek verb). He has presided over the 
council as ‘‘ head over the members ”; he is its ‘‘ caput ” 
(kepary) and ‘*summitas” (xopypy)—‘‘ head and crown.” 
He is ‘‘ sanctissime et beatissime Pater,” not ‘‘frater” as 
the two Anglican archbishops, differing from a General 
Council, thought fit to term the thirteenth Leo. They 
definitely give a Catholic rendering to the canon by telling 
the Pope that the canon means ‘“‘post vestram sanctissimam 
et apostolicam sedem primatum habere Constantinopoli- 
tanam sedem, quae secunda est ordinata’’—‘‘ that the see 
of Constantinople shall have the primacy after your most 
holy and Apostolic See, and is constituted the second.” 
The letter of the same Council to the Eastern Emperor 
Marcian is equally significant; he and the Empress are 
exhorted to support the Council, assembled at their instance, 
‘‘in strongly asserting the teaching of the See of Peter” 
(ris ler pov xabedpas BeBacdvytes TO Kijpvyna). This must 
suffice in regard to the Council’s belief in the Petrine 
prerogatives of the Pope, for to give a complete idea of the 
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strength of the argument would require the transcription 
of the entire documents. The words of the canon, there- 
fore, cannot be interpreted by any reasonable critic as 
contradicting these solemn and categorical statements. 

Secondly, the canon was drawn up not as an independent 
act of the bishops, but for the very purpose of gaining the 
Pope’s acceptance, which was most earnestly and respect- 
fully solicited. They have given this honour to Constanti- 
nople, so they tell the Pope, ‘‘as proceeding first of all 
from your Holiness, knowing that all the good that happens 
to children is set down to the account of their parents. 
As we have left the decision to the head (xe@ady, caput), let 
the head (xopv@7, summitas) do its part to the children. 
. + + In order that you may know that we have done 
nothing for the sake of favouritism or enmity, but by 
divine guidance, we have, in proof of our sincerity, left 
the entire force of our acts to you for your confirmation 
and acceptance” (‘‘ ut autem sciatis quia nihil gratiae causa 
aut offensionis effecimus, sed nutu divino gubernati, omnem 
vobis gestorum vim insinuavimus, ad comprobationem 
nostrae sinceritatis, et ad eorum quae a nobis gesta sunt 
firmitatem et consonantiam”). The bishops could not 
possibly have addressed the Pope in these terms if the 
canon had possessed in their estimation an anti-Petrine 
significance. They knew that they were addressing the 
strongest, most clear-sighted, and most uncompromising 
man then in the world, and they could not have expected 
him to give the assent they desiderated to words which in 
any way conflicted with his most cherished convictions. 
Furthermore, Anatolius, the occupant of the See of Con- 
stantinople, was so eager to induce the Pope to confirm the 
canon, that he wrote a letter to Leo, in addition to the 
conciliar letter, in which he said that ‘‘the Apostolic throne 
has for a long time cared for the throne of Constantinople 
and has granted it ungrudging assistance of its own,” 
‘* that the See of Constantinople has for its father your own 
Apostolic See,” and that ‘‘the Council and himself had 
sent him that decree for his assent and confirmation 
(avvaiverw kai BeBaornra ).” 

Thirdly, not only was the canon drawn up for the Pope’s 
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acceptance, but his ratification was absolutely necessary. 
This is proved both by the passages already cited and by 
the subsequent history. The Council, the Emperor 
Marcian, and Anatolius all implore the Pope to assent to 
the canon. Anatolius, in a subsequent letter, submits to 
the Pope’s refusal, and once more observes ‘‘that the 
whole force and confirmation of what was done had been 
reserved for the authority of His Holiness” (‘‘ gestorum vis 
omnis et confirmatio auctoritati vestrae beatitudinis reser- 
vata”). Assuredly the Pope was not intended to read in 
the words a meaning which would have rendered his 
consent impossible. 

The most significant and important point of all is that 
the Pope St. Leo himself saw no attack on the Privilegia 
Petri in the canon. The principle on which the bishops 
based the canon did come under his notice ; for amongst 
the many reasons he gave for rejecting it was this, that the 
See of Constantinople ought not to deprive Alexandria 
and Antioch of their place as second and third sees, 
because it was not an Apostolic foundation and they were. 
The See of Alexandria, he tells Anatolius, cannot be 
stripped of the dignity which it had received on account of 
Mark, the disciple of Peter, notwithstanding the apostacy 
of Dioscorus ; nor could Antioch, where Peter preached 
and where the Christian name first arose, lose its rank as 
third. And yet in none of his letters, in which he recites 
the many objections to the ‘‘ innovation,” does he take any 
exception to the words which assert that his own See of 
Rome owed its rank to the secular greatness of the city : 
‘*Etenim sedi senioris Romae” (or, ‘‘throno antiquae 
Romae’”) ‘‘ propter Imperium civitatis illius” (or, ‘‘ quod 
Urbs illa imperaret”) ‘‘jure” (or, ‘‘consequenter ”) ‘‘ Patres 
privilegia tribuerunt” (reddiderunt)—so run the Latin 
versions of these oft-quoted words. ‘‘ Leo himself,” says 
the late Canon Bright, who failed to perceive the immense 
significance of the admission, ‘‘was content to denounce 
it, not on account of St. Peter’s prerogatives, but in the 
name of the Council of Nicwa.” And the late Canon 
Carter, a leading Anglican authority, also says (Roman 
Question, p. 11): ‘Rome did not oppose the decree as 
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derogatory to herself.”” These admissions appear to con- 
cede our point, which is that the decree neither denied nor 
was intended to deny the Petrine privilege of the Holy 
See, and that therefore it did not and could not mean that 
the Pope’s position was based merely on ecclesiastical 
consent. Noonecan doubt that Leo would have denounced 
the canon with uncompromising rigour as an attack on the 
Apostle himself, had he detected in it any assault on the 
Apostolic origin of the headship bequeathed to the See of 
Rome. As we have already noticed, the Pope did object 
to the infringement of the Petrine prerogatives of Alex- 
andria and Antioch. Yet he does not censure the words 
in which the canon speaks of the privileges of Rome. 
The only possible inference is that the Pope understood 
the words, and was meant to understand them as conveying 
the same meaning as his own recent utterance: that is, the 
sermon (1 in natal. Petri et Pauli) preached by him not 
long before the Council met. In this celebrated discourse 
the Pope had made the same statement as the canon, and 
in very similar terms. In fact, the entire sermon was 
devoted to the theme that Rome had been chosen by her 
Fathers and founders to be the Head See of the Church 
because she was the Imperial City ; and the famous sen- 
tence of the canon would have made an admirable text for 
the Pope’s own sermon. There are some interesting 
parallels in this sermon to the actual language of the 
canon, but the point on which we lay especial stress is the 
identity of thought. ‘‘ Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apos- 
tolic Order, received for his lot the citadel of the Roman 
Empire (arcem Romani imperii), that the light of the 
Truth, which was being revealed for the salvation of all 
nations, might be shed more efficaciously through the 
whole body of the world from its head (efficacius se ab ipso 
capite per totum mundi corpus effunderet).” The reason 
given in this passage from the Pope's sermon is the reason 
given in the canon: Peter received Rome for his lot because 
it was the head of the world. ‘‘ Rome, which was the 
mistress of error, has become the disciple of the Truth.” 
The same thought is brought out with much eloquence 
and beauty of language in that part of the sermon which 
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is read as the Fifth Lection in the Second Nocturn of June 
29th in the Roman Breviary. It begins: ‘‘ Isti (sc. Petrus 
et Paulus) sunt Patres tui et veri pastores,” and contrasts 
the two Apostles with the brothers Romulus and Remus, 
the ‘‘patres et pastores” of secular Rome. ‘‘ These are 
thy fathers and true pastors,” exclaims the Pope, ‘‘ who, 
by planting thee in the heavenly realms founded thee 
under much better and happier auspices” than the twin 
brothers. ‘‘ These are they who have raised thee to this 
glory (qui te ad hance gloriam provexerunt), that being 
made by the Holy See of Blessed Peter, the head of the 
world, as a holy nation, an elect people, a sacerdotal and 
royal city, thou mightest rule more widely by divine 
religion than with an earthly sway. For though, increased 
by many victories, thou hast extended thy empire by land 
and sea, nevertheless, it is a smaller realm that the toil of 
war has subdued to thee, than that which has been made 
thy subject by the Christian peace.” 

The resemblance of the famous words of the canon to 
this majestic utterance is so remarkable that they may be 


called a concise summary of it. The parallels are very 
striking ; and though we will not press them too far, we 
may fairly place them side by side, and declare that the 
author of the sermon might well refrain from objection to 
the words of the canon. 


St. LEo. THE ‘‘CANON”’ OF CHALCEDON. 


Isti sunt Patres tui Patres 

te ad hanc gloriam provexerunt privilegia reddiderunt 

multis aucta victoriis jus Imperii tui propter Imperium Civitatis. 
terra marique protuleris. 


Again, ‘‘It was especially befitting to the divine work,” 
continues the Pope, ‘‘that many kingdoms should be 
united in one empire (ut multa regna uno confoederarentur 
imperio) and that the rule of a single city (regimen unius 
Civitatis) should open up vast populations to the rapid and 
universal proclamation of the Truth.” This city, whose 
dominion was well-nigh universal, was the slave of error ; 
it was, therefore, the spot where error should be overthrown. 
Hither, therefore, came Peter, hither came Paul; ‘‘ and,” 
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concludes the Pope, ‘‘ while we commemorate all the 
saints, we must rightly rejoice with greater exultation in 
the excellence of these Fathers” (in horum excellentia 
Patrum merito est exsultantius gloriandum) whom God has 
so advanced ‘‘as to make them like the light of the two 
eyes in that Body, the Head of which is Christ.” It matters 
little what part of this wonderful sermon we read. 
Throughout it the main thought, the theme of the Pope is 
that the two Apostles (and especially St. Peter) ‘‘ gave 
Rome the primacy because she was the Imperial City.” 

It is interesting to note that St. Leo applies to the two 
Apostles the term ‘‘ Patres” used in the canon. We do 
not mean that the dyson watépes of the first sentence in the 
canon and the of zarépes of the sentence under discussion 
may be therefore defined to mean Peter and Paul, and 
nobody else. As we shall see later on, it certainly includes 
them ; and, indeed, it may be more than a mere accident 
that the word used thus twice over in the canon, once in 
the nominative and once in the genitive, should have been 
previously used twice over in the Pope’s sermon, in the 
same connection and in the same two cases. We do not 
press this unduly, as we have no liking for over-refinements 
in such an argument. We do say, however, that when so 
many parallelisms occur in the language of two different 
authorities, dealing with the subject from entirely different 
standpoints, and when one of those authorities is especially 
desirous of conciliating the other, a suspicion naturally 
arises that it is more than a mere coincidence. But while 
the standpoints are different, the identity of thought is 
beyond question. In this connection, it is worth while to 
remember that Julian, Bishop of Cos, the Pope’s resident 
at Constantinople, was certainly an authority on the Pope’s 
sentiments, and may not unreasonably be supposed to have 
possessed a copy of the sermon. The Festival was a great 
event in Rome, all the bishops of Italy being invited, and 
Leo’s commissary must certainly have learned all that went 
on. Julian was won over by the party of Anatolius to 
support their appeal to the Pope to ratify the canon. We 
venture to conjecture—for of course this is conjecture— 
that this may account for the remarkable resemblance of 
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phraseology which we have noticed. Certainly it shows 
that Julian too saw no attack in the canon upon St. Leo’s 
teaching and the immemorial tradition of the Roman 
Church. 

We must, therefore, interpret the of zarépes, Patres, of 
the canon to mean the Apostles and their successors ; the 
Apostles as the original donors, their successors as bearing 
witness to what was handed down. This is no forced 
interpretation, for the expression is often used in this 
sense, and has a right to be considered on its own merits, 
apart from the important fact that an interpretation of the 
words of the canon which does not include the Apostles is 
impossible on independent grounds. St. Leo himself very 
frequently uses the word in the sense we have indicated. 
‘‘The rule observed carefully by our Fathers,” he writes to 
Dioscorus, meaning, as he explains, the rule made by 
Peter and handed down by his successors. ‘‘ The authority 
of custom which we know comes down from the Apostles’ 
teaching,” he says in the same letter. ‘‘ The traditions of 
the Fathers,” paternal traditions, he callsthem in his letter 
to the bishops of the Council of Chalcedon ; ‘‘ what has 
become fixed in our custom as derived from the form of 
paternal tradition ;” ‘‘the rules of the Fathers” (regulae, or, 
constituta Patrum) ; all these expressions mean one thing 
to the Pope, namely, that which was deposited in the 
Church by the Apostles and has been handed down by 
those who took their place. But this is quite a common 
usage. ‘*The institutions of the Church as they are 
handed down from the Blessed Apostles,” says Innocent I. 
‘*The Apostle Peter has handed down in his successors that 
which he himself received,” says Sixtus III. ‘‘ You main- 
tain the institutions of the Fathers,” says Innocent to the 
Numidian bishops, ‘‘and will not suffer to be trodden 
down what they decreed not of their own will as men, but 
by that of God.” ‘‘ Not such are the statutes of Paul, not 
so have the Fathers handed down tous. . . . For what 
we have received from the holy Apostle Peter I also declare 
to you,” says Julius I. in his celebrated letter to the Eusebian 
bishops. And the words ‘‘constituta, decreta, definitiones, 
traditiones Patrum,” of dpo tev zatépwr, usually mean 
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in antiquity a living tradition deposited in the Church by 
the Apostles and handed down with jealous care by their 
successors. If used with reference to particular Fathers, 
the limitation is invariably indicated, e.g., ‘‘ constituta quae 
per singulas Synodos a Sanctis Patribus constituta sunt” 
in Canon I. of this very Council, which refers to all 
previous conciliar decrees; ‘‘regulae sanctorum Patrum 
quae apud Nicaeam convenerunt”’ says St. Leo. ‘‘ Traditio 
Patrum ” (of dpo tav zarépwv) is a parallel expression in 
antiquity to ‘‘ Fides Patrum ” (9 wiotis Tov ratépwy), and, 
like the latter, means ‘‘ derived from, taught, or deposited 
by the Apostles and handed down.” When, therefore, the 
term ‘‘ The Fathers ” was used in a precise sense, a limiting 
phrase was added ; otherwise it was used in the wide sense 
we have indicated. That the words in the canon may be 
thus interpreted has often been pointed out. We contend 
that they must be; or else that they refer to St. Peter and 
St. Paul only. In short, we contend that a sense accept- 
able to the Pope must have been intended by Anatolius and 
his friends. To sum up: the usual interpretation of the 
words of the canon, adopted by opponents of the Papacy, is 
that ‘‘the Fathers” in question are the Nicene Fathers. 
This may be summarily dismissed. First, these venerable 
bishops are frequently mentioned by the council itself, and 
always with a limiting clause, e.g., ‘‘ The 318 Fathers,” 
‘‘ The Fathers who assembled at Nicaea.” Secondly, the 
Papal legates attacked the canon, the day after it was signed 
by the remnant of the Council, on the express ground that 
it overthrew the Nicene Canon, and no one denied their 
assertion. Thirdly, the Pope refused his assent to the 
canon on the same ground. Fourthly, the statement that 
the Nicene Fathers gave Rome the primacy is historically 
false. Fifthly, the Pope would have denounced such a 
statement in no ambiguous terms. Instead of securing his 
assent the canon would have been looked upon as a 
deliberate insult to the Holy See. 

The words are also sometimes interpreted to mean ‘‘ The 
Fathers ” in our sense of the term—the great post-apostolic 
teachers, and that the primacy of Rome was a matter 
simply of ecclesiastical consent, due to her being the 
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Imperial capital. The objections to this interpretation are 
fatal. First, as we have seen, the phrase (as excluding the 
Apostles) is unusual without a limiting clause. 4 rior 
Tov Tratépwv, does not exclude the Apostles, but means 
‘‘having its origin in the Apostles and handed down.” 
But it is unnecessary to labour this point. Secondly, as 
we have also pointed out, the council expressly refers to the 
Pope as representative of St. Peter and guardian of the 
Church by Divine right. It cannot have intended to 
contradict its own belief. Thirdly, the Petrine origin of 
the Holy See and its consequent primacy was an open and 
notorious fact. Fourthly, the teaching of Leo (whose 
ratification was essential) on this subject was notorious. 
Fifthly, unless one is moved by an over-mastering prejudice, 
it is quite impossible to conceive that Leo the Great would 
have passed over, without protest or comment, an assertion 
that the prerogatives of his See were derived from a mere 
general consent, which might conceivably be revoked. 
But if we admit that the famous sentence, on which so 
much stress has been laid by opponents of the Papacy, 
was a concise and excellent summary of the Pope’s own 
eloquent words on the same subject, all these difficulties, 
which are otherwise insuperable, at once disappear. The 
argument of Anatolius and his supporters is then seen to 
be one which the Pope might very possibly be induced to 
admit, especially as it had the warm concurrence of the two 
Catholic rulers, Marcian and Pulcheria. ‘‘ Peter and Paul 
gave Rome the primacy, as all confess, because it was the 
Imperial city. A ‘new Rome’ has ‘been begotten, 
possessing all the claims of ‘the elder Rome’; it sorely 
needs a special jurisdiction for the peace of the East, and is 
a natural centre as her parent has been. The successor of 
Peter and Paul may well follow their example by conceding 
similar privileges to the daughter. The 150 Fathers of 
A.D. 381 merely followed apostolic and immemorial tradition 
when they assigned the second place to Constantinople 
‘because it was new Rome,’ and, therefore, in a sense, 
one with the elder Rome.” It is worth while noticing that 
a later patriarch of Constantinople signed the Formula of 
Pope Hormisdas, at the Fourth Council of Constantinople 
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in A.D. 869, on the ground that his See was one with the 
See of old Rome. This formula committed the council in 
question to the doctrine of the Papal supremacy as derived 
from Peter in the most explicit terms. The object of 
Constantinople was to be acknowledged, as it were, a part 
of the See of Rome, of which it was a reproduction, 
possessing similar privileges, and second only to her. 
‘*For,” says Anatolius to the Pope, ‘‘your Apostolic 
throne is the parent of that of Constantinople,” which is, 
therefore, its ‘‘alter ego” for the East. Such was the 
thought. This idea, from the point of view of the Imperial 
Court, was a brilliant one, and the words of the canon 
which enshrined it were chosen with a skill worthy of the 
acute diplomatists of the Eastern capital. They need not 
present any difficulty to the Pope, resembling, as they did, 
his own statements, and conveying apparently his own 
thought. They avoided, very happily, an express mention 
of the Apostles, since that would injure the parallel they 
wished to draw in favour of Constantinople; but they 
would be understood by the Pope and the West to include 
them, more especially in the light of the many statements 
of the council as to the Papal descent from Peter. Very 
possibly there were extreme partisans who in their own 
minds saw that a meaning less satisfactory to the Holy See 
might be drawn from the canon, once it was accepted and 
put in force. The part of the Church from which it 
emanated had within a hundred and twenty years denied 
successively the Eternal Generation of Christ, the Divine 
Personality of the Son of Man, and the reality of His 
human nature. It would hardly be remarkable if there 
were men who were prepared to deny the privilege of Peter, 
whenever the time should be ripe, for ‘‘the disciple is not 
above his master.” But the time was not yet come. 

The interpretation we have sketched is, as it were, a key 
which unlocks the mind of the council and of Leo. The 
proof that it is the true key is that it can be turned, and 
that an intelligible meaning is thereby opened. The rival 
interpretations are as keys that will not turn: they meet 
- with obstacles which they cannot pass—they do not fit the 
lock. But the former possesses over them these not in- 
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considerable advantages, that it contradicts. no utterance of 
the council and they do; this is not irreconcilable with the 
iramemorial ‘tradition of the Church, and they are; it 
accounts for the absence of any objection on St. Leo’s part 
to these particular words ; it gives a good reason why he 
should entertain no objection to the words in themselves ; 
it is inconsistent with no established fact of history ; and 
no other interpretation will harmonise with the language 
used towards the Pope in the letters in which his assent is 
entreated. 

It is a most certain fact of history that Peter and Paul 
did give Rome the primacy—‘‘ the place in which the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul continually sit in judg- 
ment,” says the Council of Arles eleven years before 
Niczea—and also that they gave it to Rome ‘because it 
was the Imperial City,” and that St. Leo himself devoted 
an entire sermon on the great Festival of these Apostles to 
the reassertion of this immemorial and unquestioned tradi- 
tion, and that no one had ever said otherwise. These 
things being so, we are unable to see how any reasonable 
critic can draw any other conclusion than ours, unless he 
is driven to do so by the unkind necessities of his position. 
The attitude of the Pope towards the canon as a whole, 
not only in what he does not say, but also in what he does, 
appears to confirm the validity of our argument. He does 
not deny the assertion regarding the reasons which actuated 
‘‘the Fathers,” but in respect to Alexandria and Antioch 
he denies the application. Whatever were the reasons 
which caused St. Peter to grant special distinction to these 
two sees—and the reasons, no doubt, were their secular 
greatness and geographical position—still, the distinction 
having been thus granted, their subsequent ecclesiastical 
greatness was due to their connection with St. Peter, and 
not to the reasons which actuated him. 

It only remains to be said that the Pope finally annulled 
the canon by virtue of the authority of St. Peter, which 
the canon is supposed by opponents implicitly, if not 
explicitly, to deny to him. His words in his letter to 
Pulcheria are as follows: ‘‘ Those things agreed on by 
the bishops contrary to the rules of the holy canons drawn 
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up at Nicza, in union with the piety of your faith, we do 
annul, and by the authority of the Blessed Apostle Peter 
do, by a general definition, make utterly void ”—‘‘ Consen- 
siones vero episcoporum sanctorum Canonum apud Niczam 
conditorum repugnantes, unita nobiscum vestrae fidei 
pietate, in irritum mittimus, et, per auctoritatem Beati Petri 
Apostoli, generali prorsus definitione cassimus.” The 
Emperor Marcian accepts the refusal and praises the 
Pope because he stands out as the one who, “‘ by guarding 
the ecclesiastical canons, has suffered no innovation upon 
ancient custom and the order agreed upon of old.” And 
finally Anatolius himself writes to submit to the Pope’s 
decision, ‘‘in order that, by obeying you, I might fulfil 
those things which have seemed good to your mind. For 
be it far from me to oppose whatsoever was commanded 
me in those letters.” And the letter concludes with the 
words previously quoted: ‘‘Gestorum vis omnis et con- 
firmatio auctoritati vestrae beatitudinis reservata est.” The 
final word, therefore, of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
himself upon the question is a humble acknowledgment 


that not even a General Council could give him the pre- 
cedency he desired for his See without the assent and 
confirmation of the Sovereign Pontiff. 


A. St. LEGER WESTALL. 
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Art. VII.—FRENCH MISSIONS IN THE 
EAST. 


HATEVER view we may take of the state of religion 

in France, there can be no doubt of the intensity of 

the faith of a large section of its people. And the proof is 

not far to seek. The vocations to foreign missions show 

no diminution. Yet to a Frenchman there is always a 

sacrifice to be made in leaving his country, which it is 

impossible for English folk to realise. Absence from 

France, even though in one of their own colonies, is to 
them an exile. 

Again, France is, beyond all comparison, the greatest 
supporter of Catholic missions by her generous donations. 
Further than her flag has ever flown the heroic sons and 
daughters of France go in search of souls. 

Last year there was published, as a sort of appeal to 
national protection against the attack of the Freemasons of 
France on the religious Orders, a joint work, written by 
members of the various bodies who carry, with the Faith, 
the name and prestige of /a Patrie to distant lands. It 
affords a marvellous spectacle to those who look on France 
as apostate from her ancient creed. The scheme, which 
has been carried out by the various authors, is to give a 


sketch of the past history of each mission, its present 


condition and statistics. 

There is an absence of exaggeration, a willingness to 
acknowledge faults and errors, a frankness about matters 
on which it might have been thought prudent to be reticent, 
which give a special value to these pages. As is the case 
with all modern books, the camera comes to the aid of the 
written word, and beautiful photogravures thoroughly 
illustrate the work. 
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The two volumes before us treat of the Missions da’ Orient 
in the Turkish Empire, of those to Abyssinia, India, and 
Indo-China. The most interesting perhaps of all, the 
Chinese and Japanese missions, are, therefore, not given, 
nor the numerous and successful missions in the Pacific. 

It is impossible to crush into one article even a superficial 
apercu of two 4to volumes of some 500 pages each. We, 
therefore, treat here only of the missions in the Levant and 
in Persia. The perusal of this new addition to the litera- 
ture of missions, so up to date and so carefully written, 
makes one feel that a new edition of Marshall’s Missions is 
called for. The increased activity of non-Catholic missions, 
the energy new-born of English and American dissenting 
bodies in this field, the success of Catholic apostolic labour 
in face of the direful persecution in Europe, and especially 
in France, of the congregations and orders, which have so 
large a part in the work, all call for some fresh argument 
based on the new data. 

While reading Zes Missions Catholiques Frangaises one 
does not forget that they cover only part of the ground of 
Catholic missions, and that the new forces, for example, of 
Don Bosco’s congregation in S. America, the Italian 
and German Jesuits and Benedictines in Brazil, the 
numerous Belgian missions in Africa and the north-west of 
British India, not to forget those in Uganda and elsewhere 
of Mill Hill, are but a part of the vast army which are 
working in foreign countries for the advance of God’s 
Kingdom on earth. 

Few, if any, of the divisions of the world give less 
promise of harvest than the vast and unwieldy empire 
ruled over by the Sultan. Great as are the differences 
between his subjects as to race, education, or to fidelity to 
the precepts of their religion, there is a fixed attachment 
to their creed which it is not easy to explain, but which it 
is impossible to deny. A conversion to Christianity, in a 
Moslem subject of the Turk, constitutes an act of treason to 
the successor of Mahomet. Even in countries like India, 
where liberty of religion is as real in theory as it is in 
England, a Mahommedan risks his life in becoming a 
Catholic. Nor is the conversion of any of the numerous 
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Eastern Christian sects an easy matter. The pride of race, 
the traditions of centuries, raises a wall of brass between 
the Oriental non-Catholic Christian and his loving mother, 
the Church of God. 

Curiously enough the schismatic Greek Church finds 
greater liberty under the Porte than ever it enjoyed when 
Christian emperors reigned in Byzantium. The Sultan 
treats it with an indifference, born of contempt, and leaves 
all ecclesiastical power absolutely in the hands of the 
Patriarch. This prelate exercises a sway, very unwillingly 
borne, over the other non-Catholic churches such as he 
never possessed in the days of Christian Constantinople. 
In return for collecting the Karad7, a tax on all Christians 
in lieu of military services, the Greek Hierarchy receives a 
wide jurisdiction in civil as well as in religious matters. But 
of recent years the successive enfranchisement of the new 
kingdoms, carved out of the old Turkey in Europe, has been 
followed by a practical freedom of these new-born states in 
religious matters, and they owe but a very shadowy 
allegiance to the patriarch of Constantinople. Unfortun- 
ately, thanks in great part to the mutual jealously of the 
foreign powers, and to the present policy of France to 
efface herself in the East before her new ally, the American 
Protestants have almost a free hand in the Balkans. 

Among the Arab Christians of the Patriarchates of 
Jerusalem and of Antioch, the jealousy of this ancient 
usurpation of Greek influence is beginning to be deeply 
resented, and though encouraged for political reasons by the 
Porte, the Protestants on the one hand, and the Russians 
on the other, appeal to the national feeling of the people 
against this foreign tutelage. Protestant schools are 
multiplied, money is spent to seduce the poor ignorant 
people from the faith of their fathers, mutilated and over- 
grown though jt be by ignorance and superstition. On the 
other hand, Anglicans and Russians do their best to main- 
tain them in this schism and heresy, and in their hostility 
against the divine authority of the successor of Peter. 

The Catholics are divided into (a) the Maronites, who in 
the fastnesses of Libanus kept their faith intact against the 
first Moslem invaders. The endeavour to extirpate them 
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by a general massacre in 1860 was foiled by French inter- 
vention, and they now form an autonomous community 
with a Christian Governor and a Christian Gendarmerie. 
The (4) Melkites are Syrians, who, after being subject for 
a long time to Orthodox Patriarchs of Antioch and 
Jerusalem, when these prelates in the last century broke 
definitely with Rome, refused to follow them. After a 
violent persecution, the timely advent of Mahomet Ali and 
the Egyptian occupation of Syria, bringing in a govern- 
ment comparatively fair to the Church, consolidated the 
Melchite body to such an extent that the Turks, on retaking 
the land, acknowledged their Patriarch. 

Though conversions from Islamism under the eyes of 
the head of that creed are, as has been said, practically 
impossible, yet since the day of Francis I. there have been 
Catholic missions in Constantinople. Jesuits and Capuchins 
were the first to be called thither. The Fathers of the 
Society were installed in an old monastery of Saint 
Benedict, founded by the monks—O.S.B.—of Monte 
Cassino but a few years before the fall of the Christian 
Empire, and given by Soliman II. to France. 

The work of the missioners consisted in a school for boys 
of schismatic parents, in efforts, for the time apparently 
successful, to bring back the schismatic bishops to unity, 
and, lastly, in the service of the thousands of Christian 
captives confined in the Turkish galleys. Every night a 
Father shut himself up in the dagno, or prison, where the 
prisoners slept, and he laboured during the hours of dark- 
ness instructing and confessing the poor victims, and 
saying mass in the early morning before the gates were 
thrown open for another day of forced labour. Three short 
years and the plague broke out in Constantinople, and in a 
few weeks the fathers were all carried off. (1586). 

In the following year the great Franciscan Pope, Sixtus 
V., sent the Capuchins. St. Joseph of Leonissa, one of 
that order, tried to convert the Sultan, and paid for his 
courage by dreadful tortures and exile. The fathers had 
soon to follow him. 

Henri IV., in spite of the opposition of the Venetian 
envoy, for the Society was then in disgrace with the 
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Republic because of their loyalty to the Pope, installed 
French Jesuits at Constantinople. But it was a reign of 
terror, and they were exposed to the fanaticism not only of 
the Turks, but of the schismatics, who were infuriated at 
numerous returns of their companions to the Church’s 
unity. Richelieu, at the request of the celebrated Pére 
Joseph, developed the Christian missions in the East, 
which were then subject to that Father; and very soon 
French Capuchin houses were spread over all parts of the 
Turkish Empire. The Fathers remained until the French 
revolution broke up the Order at home, when their place 
was taken by their Italian brethren. After the famous 
decrets, and their expulsion from France, the French 
Capuchins once more took over their flourishing school at 
the Golden Horn. The Jesuits, who had remained at St. 
Benedict’s till the suppression (1773), were succeeded in 
1783 by French Lazarists. On the invasion of Egypt by 
Napoleon the Fathers were imprisoned by the Sultan in the 
Palais de France, the Ambassador’s residence. In three 
years’ time they were released. During the first half of the 
last century, thanks in great part to the wise reforms of 
Sultan Mahomet, the European population greatly 
increased and the sphere of work became enlarged. The 
advent of Monsieur Boré, who had joined the Lazarists 
after brilliant studies in the East, gave a standing to their 
colleges, which have flourished ever since. Twelve houses 
of Sisters of Charity exist in the capital as hospitals, 
orphanages, schools, and refuges for the old. The little 
Sisters of the Poor, now so universal, have also their home 
of love and mercy in the Mahommedan capital. 

The much-abused Peres de 2? Assomption, who mey justly 
claim to be judged by their works, have a central house in 
Constantinople. They had been preceded by their Sister- 
hood, the Oblates of the Assumption, who opened a girls’ 
school. The settlement, which is in old Stamboul, where 
for so many centuries Mahomet and the schisms of Armenia 
and of Greece alone have reigned supreme, consists of a 
boys’ school, a petit séminaire, and, finally, a small church, 
Saint Anastasia. The kindness of the Fathers, who had 
given shelter during a terrible earthquake to over 12,000 
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terrified souls within their garden, had won them universal 
sympathy. The earnest efforts of Leo XIII. to reclaim the 
Eastern Churches from schism led to his confiding to the 
Assumptionists the parochial care of the Latins and Greeks 
ina portion of the capital. The Pope at the same time 
authorized the Fathers to found churches and seminaries of 
the Greek rite, while he allowed the religious in deacons’ 
orders to officiate, when needs be, in the Greek rite. The 
result has been most consoling. Schools and seminaries 
have increased greatly in numbers, and the processions of 
the Blessed Sacrament has been witnessed with respect 
in the streets of Stamboul. The services in the Greek 
church are carried on with great dignity, thanks to the 
Assumptionist Fathers who have adopted the Greek rite, 
and to the boys of the petit séminaire. The Oddates not only 
teach, but have care of the dispensary, and visit the sick 
poor in their own homes. On the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, at Kadikeu, the Fathers have the care of the 
parish, and have opened a Grand Séminaire, while the 
Oblates teach a school and maintain a dispensary. They 
are, however, but new-comers in a group of Catholic 
institutions. Within the last fifty years a college of 
Melcharists from Venice, a boarding-school of the Fréres des 
Ecoles Chrétiennes, of the Dames de Zion, a scholasticate 
of the French Capuchins, and a convent of the nuns of the 
Immaculate Conception, have been established there. The 
fine church is constantly crowded at the frequent functions 
and the numerous sermons, which last are polyglot, like the 
confessionals. The yearly retreats for men and for women 
are productive of great good. The seminary deserves its 
name, for in it are prepared missioners, by the careful 
acquisition of tongues which they will afterwards require, 
Turkish, Bulgarian, or modern Greek. The position of 
the Assumptionist Fathers in touch with the various 
peoples and churches of the East, with the thought and 
ideas of the most cultivated amongst them, is admirably 
adapted to fit them for the important work confided to them 
by our great Pope. A Greek chapel is now added to their 
centre of action. 

The Fathers appeal to a higher order of intelligence by 
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their learned review, Zes Ecoles d@ Orient, which is published 
in Paris. Their noviciate at Phanarki, a peninsular which 
looks out on Kadikeu, is the promise of stability to the 
numerous works of the Fathers. But it is not only in and 
about Constantinople that the ASsumptionists are labouring 
for God in the East. 

When, in the early days of their freedom, the 
Bulgarians were striving to break the yoke which the 
Greek Patriarchs had rivetted upon them, they turned 
for a brief space to Rome. It was then that Pius IX., 
who had at great length expressed his hopes for union to 
the Superior of the Assumptionists, on the morrow of the 
canonization of the Japanese martyrs, 1862, sent his bosom 
friend, Father d’Alzon, to Bulgaria. Though, alas! the 
great Pontiff's hopes were dashed to the ground, slow but 
steady work has been done; a number of churches and 
schools, a Slav seminary, and a college for higher studies 
have been planted by them. They pursue their course, 
like our own work in England, steadily, though without 
any startling success in the way of conversions. The 
Fathers have opened churches, and schools for boys and 
girls amongst the mixed Christian communities of Bithynia. 

The Lazarist Fathers, who succeeded to the important 
mission of Salonica, where the Jesuits had laboured for 
over a hundred years, have also pushed on advanced posts 
into Bulgaria. They had to share, with the Assumptionist 
Fathers, the bitter disappointment of finding the Catholic 
movement of 1880 dissolve in smoke. A fresh apostacy, in 
answer to a national appeal to stand to the colours of their 
country’s cause and gather round the schismatic bishops as 
their natural leaders, carried away in a few months some 
30,000 converts. The fathers, however, held their ground, 
and minister to the families who have remained faithful. 
They have a seminary and a body of 25 native priests, who 
stood firm against the torrent which swept away their flocks. 
The work of God is largely helped by the devotion of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

Another great work is among the Koutzos-Wallachians, 
a group of some 90,000 souls, separated from their fellow- 
countrymen across the Danube, and inhabiting the country 
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between Albania and Macedonia. There is a Catholic 
Roumanian college at Monastir and some fourteen village 
schools for this abandoned population. As at Salonica so, 
too, in Syria and Smyrna, the Lazarists took up the work 
of the Society of Jesus after its suppression. The story is 
much like that of so many of the Eastern missions, Greek 
intrigues and violence, and indefatigable work on the part 
of the Catholics, supported by the influence of France at 
Golden Horn. 

Armenia, a name of terror, is the battlefield of truth, not 
only with Eastern craft, but with the well-endowed 
Protestant Americans, and the Anglicans, who seek to 
bolster up the schism and heresy of old. Leo XIII. 
entrusted the evangelization of Lesser Armenia to a Jesuit 
Father, an old Crimean hero, Pére de Damas, whose father 
was well-known at the court of Charles X. ‘*The Pope 
felt that, if the Armenian people were to become Catholics, 
they would become apostles.”” They are to be found every- 
where, in Russia, in Persia, in Constantinople. Their 
caravans are pushed right into China. The rest of 
Armenia is confided to the zeal of the Lazarists on the west 
of Asia Minor, while the Dominicans, Carmelites, and 
Capuchins have the east as far as Mesopotamia. The 
Assumptionists, as has been said above, have entered into 
the ancient province of Galatia. To show the activity of 
non-Catholic missions in a land hallowed by so many 
Christian memories, there are now 14,000 Protestants in 
Little Armenia, while there are only 12,000 Catholics. An 
Anglican work, written by the secretary of the society 
which supports the schismatic church against efforts to 
reconcile it with Rome, has given unstinted praise to the 
zeal and learning of the Jesuit Fathers. They thus 
modestly sum up the history of their efforts : ‘‘ If we cannot 
congratulate ourselves on any extraordinary success, we can 
at least in some measure hope that we have fulfilled the 
intentions and realized the hopes of His Holiness Leo 
XIII.” 

The travels of the present Shah and of his predecessor, 
and the rivalries of the great powers, have brought the 
ancient kingdom of Persia before the world’s gaze. The 
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government is of the most absolute and corrupt character. 
Baksheesh is the real ruler, Mahommedanism is the 
religion. Among the foreigners who are in Persia some 
2,000 of them are Catholics. A gleam of hope for the faith 
shone out in the reign of Abbas the Great. He looked to 
the Armenians as possible allies against the Great Turk, 
his chiefest enemy, and he brought a colony of them to 
Ispahan. The Jesuits under the great missioner, Father 
de Rhodes of Avignon, the apostle of Tonquin and of 
Cochin China, Carmelites and Franciscans, came at his 
call. Urban VIII. created Ispahan an episcopal city, 
but the successors of Abbas destroyed all that had been 
done ; and it was only in 1840 that the Lazarists re-opened 
the mission. The small number of Christians enjoy now-a- 
days a fair amount of liberty under the xgis of France. 
An apostolic delegate, an archbishop, rules over 6,000 
Catholics. There are besides some two or three groups of 
Armenian Catholics, who are under native priests, but 
they lack the education and zeal of the French missioners. 
One result of the short-lived summer of Catholicity in 
Persia was that the sum of 125,000 francs, given by a good 
French lady to found a see zz partibus infidelium, was 
devoted by Urban VIII. to erect a bishopric of Babylon or 
Bagdad. That city then belonged to Persia. The donor 
had made the condition that the bishops should always be 
of French nationality. Although the Pope added another 
condition, that the bishops should be bound to reside there, 
under pain of forfeiting the benefice, the conquest of 
Bagdad by Amurath IV. made this impossible of immediate 
fulfilment. The first titular returned to Europe after six 
years labour in Persia and founded a seminary to serve his 
distant mission. It is now the well-known seminary of 
foreign missions, and to the name of the see of its original 
founder the equally well-known Rue de Babylone in Paris, 
is supposed to owe its title. It is a curious story, this 
succession of bishops; one of whom, unfortunately, once 
a V.G. of Quebec, a Jansenist at heart, showed his colours 
only after his consecration, and went to join the Utrecht 
schism, in which he died in 1744. The rest had much to 
suffer, but were greatly aided by the influence of royal 
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France. Leo XIII. added to the work of the Archbishop of 
Babylon also that of apostolic delegate ; for the various 
Eastern united churches have their patriarchs, and of 10,000 
Catholics only 2,000 areLatins. The bare-footed Carmelites 
evangelize the mission of Bagdad, the Dominicans that of 
Mosul, and the Capuchins that of Mardin. They are all 
French, like the archbishop, and are under his jurisdiction. 
The Carmelites have suffered terribly from the burning 
heat of the country, and fifty of their number lie buried in 
their cemetery. They keep acollege, an elementary school, 
and a dispensary, and have some four stations besides 
Bagdad. 

To Pére Besson, the well-known artist-friend of Lacor- 
daire, and his White Friars, Pius IX. confided the mission 
of Mosul. The venerable Pontiff loved him for his varied 
gifts, but, above all, for his marvellous holiness, and it 
was this that gave him such power and influence in his new 
sphere of work. The black and white robes of the Friar 
preachers had been well known in these lands from the 
days of their founder. Benedict XIV. had, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, entrusted them with the work of 
saving the fragments of their former labours lest they 
should perish. The Italian Dominicans toiled in the 
ungrateful soil till their French brethren, under Pére 
Besson, took their place. The Malabar schism, or rather 
the claim of the Chaldean bishops to jurisdiction over the 
so-called Jacobin Christians of Malabar, in opposition to 
the Holy See, broke his noble heart. His successor, 
Monsignor Lion, among numberless good works, had the 
happiness of recalling the Chaldean Patriarch to his duty, 
and nearly all the bishops and the better portion of the 
laity of that community. Elementary schools, a college, 
male and female normal schools, a Syro-Chaldean 
seminary, a printing press, a dispensary, such are the 
chief works which the church owes to the sons of Saint 
Dominic in their difficult, but most interesting mission. 
Amongst other important publications that have issued from 
their press is the new Syriac Breviary in seven volumes, 
and the Chaldean Bible, so well known as the ‘‘ Peschita,” 
or ‘‘ simple.” 
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For more than two centuries and a half the Capuchins 
have laboured in Mesopotamia and the surrounding coun- 
tries. If they have confided in later days the missions of 
Bagdad and Mosul to other hands, they are still the source 
of light and grace among the upper waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Kharput, Diarbeki, Orfa, Malatieh, so 
many towns of Khurdistan, the seats of the work of these 
Capuchins, have terrible memories of the Armenian 
massacres of 1895. Pére Piollet in his Missions gives some 
idea of the work of blood, of the complicity of the Turkish 
Government, of the heroism of the victims, and of the 
sufferings of the survivors. The Capuchin writer tells us 
that he has carefully collected the written attestations of 
the witnesses concerning these horrors. Ten thousand 
Christians were saved in their mission houses. 

If not equalling these missions in certain lines of interest, 
few can point to such results as those of Syria. The 
magnificent College of Beyrout, with its theological and 
medical schools, its printing press, its degrees recognised 
by the French, Ottoman and Egyptian Governments, is a 
conspicuous proof of what has been there achieved. How 
long the roads which led to this success, how full of peril 
and adventure? It was in 1625 that the Jesuits first dared 
to put foot in the great emporium of the East, which 
Aleppo was in those days. Thanks to the protection of 
the French sovereigns, they became the restorers of the 
Catholic Christians in that classical soil. They boldly 
pushed their advances into the furthest regions of Asia 
Minor, finding more bitter adversaries in the perfidious 
Greeks than in the fanatical Turks. Every now and again 
the power of the Greek Patriarchs was to be traced in acts 
of violence of the Government. The suppression of the 
Society wrecked the good work. The Lazarists, few in 
number, came to the rescue. But their labours were 
blocked by the stern resistance of the Porte to every 
advance. In 1831 the brilliant adventurer, Mahomet Ali, 
wrung Syria from the power of the Sultan. A man of new 
ideas, he opened the whole country to the missioners. 
Already, in 1816, a handful of Jesuits had, at the call of the 
Eastern bishops, been sent by the Holy See to Syria, but 
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the greatest precautions were necessary to prevent them 
falling into the hands of the Turkish authorities. They 
had to adopt the disguise of natives of the country, their 
girdles stuck full of pistols and daggers, the chibouks, to 
which they were unaccustomed, constantly in their mouths, 
and they had to learn to sit with their legs crossed in the 
Oriental fashion. But even when liberty was given to 
them they had to face the ultra-conservatism of the native 
clergy, to whom education was almost unknown, and who 
argued that neither particular nor general councils ordered 
that girls should be sent to school. The advent of the 
Cornette of the Sisters of Charity had practically answered 
this learned objection; or rather the plague, which broke 
out at Beyrout in 1848, showed the Orientals what heroines 
are the children of Saint Vincent de Paul. And from that 
time they had a free hand for every kind of work. 

During the short lived reign of the Egyptians a large 
plot of ground was purchased by the Jesuits at the gates of 
Beyrout ; and when the British Government handed it over 
in 1840 to the Turkish Government (thanks to a Catholic 
Emir of the Maronites, a friend of the Ottoman Empire), not 
only was the purchase respected, but the Emir sold to the 
Jesuits an old palace of his at Ghazir of great size, but 
sadly out of repair, to serve as the Oriental seminary. This 
was the work the Fathers had come to do, to labour at the 
education of a native clergy. To this is owing in largest 
part the success which has attended their labours. Not 
only have priests been brought up worthy of their vocation, 
but numbers of laymen educated at the same school have 
volunteered as helpers in the good work of evangelizing 
Syria. 

The work was divided between the Lazarists and the 
Jesuits, when the close of the Crimean War and the Franco- 
Turkish alliance gave promise of perfect freedom of religion 
in the Ottoman Empire. The very idea of such liberty 
revolted the minds of the Mahommedan populations. 
Unrest showed itself at once. Monseigneur Planchet, the 
Jesuit delegate apostolic of Mesopotamia, was murdered in 
1854, near Orfa, the scene of the subsequent Armenian 
horrors. The destruction of the Maronites, the Catholic 
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Syrians, was decided upon. They were foully dishonoured, 
tortured, and massacred, men, women, and children, 
together with the Jesuit community at Zalek and the 
Franciscans at Damascus. The arrival of 3,000 soldiers 
from Constantinople alone saved the Christians of Beyrout. 
When 6,000 French troops, in the succeeding September, 
landed at the same port 8,000 Christians had already fallen 
by the hands of the assassins, leaving thousands of orphans 
behind, the seed of future triumphs of the faith. Of them 
the Sisters of Charity have received a number of boys in 
their orphanage of St. Charles of Beyrout, which has 
become an industrial and technical school of a high order. 

In 1875, the college which had grown up alongside the 
Seminary of Ghazir was transported to Beyrout, where the 
Protestants had already opened a medical college and a day- 
school in that rapidly growing city and port. The Jesuit 
college has now grown into a university of magnificent 
proportions, receiving a large subsidy from France. The 
various residences of the Fathers serve as centres for 
missionary activity among the native Christians, whose 
faith, languid and little instructed, is exposed to loss by the 
pushing and well-endowed Protestant missions which are 
planted in their midst. 

The various and wonderful Catholic works in Palestine, 
in and about the Holy City, are comparatively well known. 
So great is the rivalry of Protestants and Greeks that unless 
numerous Catholic foundations had been established the 
Holy Land and the Holy City would have passed into non- 
Catholic hands. Nor do we attempt to enter into the 
question of French colleges or convent schools in Egypt, 
in which some 9,500 children of both sexes are educated. 
The subject of the Catholic Coptic Church, thanks to the 
little seminary of Minieh and the seminary at Beyrout, is 
of the greatest interest. The restoration of their Hierarchy, 
the efforts made to rouse the poverty-stricken and un- 
educated population from the sleep of ages, to oppose the 
rising tide of American and English proselytism, are all 


worthy of record. 
F. Gopi, S.J. 
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Art. VII].--PICTURES OF THE REFORMA- 
TION PERIOD. 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION. 


E have seen that, in spite of the valiant efforts of 
isolated Catholic reformers to stem the tide of 
corruption which threatened to sweep the Church into 
a vortex of ruin, little permanent good was effected. 
Evil was still rampant ; and the Poor Clares of Nurem- 
berg, the Dominicanesses of Strassburg, Johannes Busch, 
Johannes Geiler, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, St. John 


Capistran, and some others, seem like brilliant meteors 
only making the darkness of the night more apparent. 

The nations were as little responsive to these eloquent 
preachers of reform as the princes of Europe were to the 
appeals of the Pope for a crusade against the infidel Turk, 
who menaced, after his conquest of Constantinople, the 
very centre of Christendom. While the citadel was in 
danger, those who should have assembled vast cohorts for 
its defence were either suffering from the inertia that 
follows on foul disease, or were actively employed in 
spreading the new heresies. Then at last struck the hour 
for the dawning of a new day. And here, perhaps, lies 
the solution of the problem that has confronted us through- 
out these studies. So much energy, self-denial, penance 
on the part of preachers of reform, and so little result 
therefrom! Such brave, yet vain, efforts to restore, renew, 
and edify the Church! Was she, then, really an inanimate 
corpse, incapable of rising to a new life? The answer lies 
in the words of her Divine Founder: ‘‘ Aly hour ts not yet 
come.” That hour was from the first most assuredly 
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winging its flight, but it would not come till the Church 
was almost im extremis; till decay of faith following on 
decay of morals—the abomination of desolation— had 
threatened her. The catastrophe was hastened by the 
injudicious pouring of the new wine of the Renaissance into 
the old worn-out bottles of Medizvalism, thereby paganising 
Rome and corrupting the College of Cardinals to such an 
extent that the election to the papacy of a Rodrigo Borgia 
was made possible. 

Not all the fiery denunciations of Fra Girolamo Savona- 
rola, or the cold sarcasms of Erasmus of Rotterdam had 
much more lasting effect on the mass of abuses than 
Busch’s missionary zeal or Geiler’s ascetic preaching. 
Then Martin Luther arose, and centred in himself 
all those scandals and floating heresies which for a 
hundred years had poisoned the very atmosphere men 
breathed. Insidious disease lurking in dark places was 
now transformed into a stalking pestilence that braved the 
daylight; faith was all but moribund, and, humanly 
speaking, it was henceforth a question as to the very 
existence of the Church. But her extremity was to be 
God’s opportunity ; His hour had struck at last, and the 
spirit of the Lord brooded on the face of the waters. Then 
the whole situation was changed. The enemy was not 
yet crushed, but formidable hosts were everywhere set in 
opposition to him. Instead of isolated efforts, there was 
an almost universal movement in favour of reform. Begun 
in Italy, it spread into every country of Europe. Semin- 
aries sprang up for the education of the priesthood; St. 
Philip Neri became the apostle of Rome; St. Charles 
Borromeo that of Milan. The foundation of the Order of 
Theatines, the object of which was to improve the secular 
clergy, was facilitated by the uninterrupted peace Italy had 
enjoyed for forty years. The Barnabite Order, devoted to 
the education of youth, was ready to send its members 
wherever the need was greatest. The long-deferred 
General Council, assembled at Trent in 1545, gave cohesion 
to all the various movements that had been set on foot by 
organising a system of reform, by defining disputed 
doctrines, and by drawing up a formula which declared 

10 
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the belief of the Catholic Church on all points attacked by 
the new sectaries. The Church was threatened, not with 
one heresy, but with a dozen; nevertheless, so completely 
did she vindicate her doctrines at the Council of Trent 
that for more than three hundred years no further General 
Council was necessary. 

If Italy may justly boast of the victories achieved by 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. Philip Neri, St. Francis of 
Paula, by the Cardinals Contarini and Giberti; France, 
though somewhat later in the field, has reason to be proud 
of the glorious service rendered by a Bossuet, a Bourda- 
loue, a St. Francis of Sales, a St. Vincent of Paul. 
Perhaps Spain exceeded either country in striking decisive 
blows for the good cause. To her was given St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, a Spaniard of the Spaniards, before he soared 
above all national distinctions, and stamped his life’s work 
with a divine universality. The religious order which he 
founded was especially adapted by its military character to 
maintain discipline in its own ranks, and to form a bulwark 
against all actual and possible abuses. St. Ignatius died 
in 1556, but the effect of the Society of Jesus on the Church 
and the world was only just beginning. One of the earliest 
and most important tasks of his immediate disciples was 
the formation of the Carmelite nun, St. Teresa, and her 
spiritual guidance in the unusual paths she was called to 
tread. Even in Catholic Spain hearts had grown cold and 
minds lax. The religious houses had long fallen from 
their first fervour. During the space of sixteen years St. 
Teresa founded seventeen convents, all following the 
original strict Carmelite rule. But her influence was felt 
far beyond her own country, her own order, and her own 
time; and she figures among saints such as Peter of 
Alcantara, John of the Cross, Francis Borgia, Francis 
Xavier, John of God, Joseph Calasanctius—all sons of 
Spain, whose names, like hers, have first added a splendour 
to their native land, and have then gone forth to illuminate 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Pope Eugenius IV. had, as early as 1474, formed the 
design of re-establishing the strict observances of the rule 
in all religious communities, but the times were not then 
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favourable for carrying it out. He had therefore approved 
of a mitigated rule for all Carmelite houses, by means of 
which discipline was to be restored; and the Carmelite 
General, John Soreth, made great efforts to enforce it, but 
his success, partial as it was, was short-lived. 

In the course of these pictures of the Reformation we 
have confined our attention more especially to events in 
Germany, to the various tentatives at reform, and to the 
struggle between the waning light of faith and the 
advancing powers of spiritual darkness as represented in 
the teaching of the great heresiarchs of the sixteenth 
century. It will be well, therefore, if, in conclusion, we 
strive to depict some aspects of the Catholic Reformation 
in that country, at the time when, the darkest hour having 
been reached, triumphant heresy being leagued with all 
that was depraved in the sanctuary, the Church must 
inevitably have perished but for the continued and almost 
universal movement which now made for reform, just as 
hitherto all but a few isolated forces had made for corrup- 
tion. Calamitous as the situation still was, the general 
tendency was now upwards. 

In 1524, when Teresa de Ahumada was still a child, 
Clement VII. addressed a brief to the General Chapter of 
the Carmelites, assembled at Venice, commanding them to 
reform theirorder. The brief was received with cordiality, 
and the Chapter passed many resolutions, all aiming at 
the removal of abuses, such as the careless and hasty 
admission of members, so that henceforth no person might 
be received into the order without the consent of the 
provincial, or before the age of fifteen. Another resolu- 
tion passed in this Chapter referred to the private property 
of the friars; but lest more harm than good should be 
done by sudden and violent measures, it was decreed that 
in every province certain houses should be set apart for 
such members who had received the mitigated rule of 
Pope Eugenius, and who were therefore considered re- 
formed. But together with these houses others should be 
tolerated for a season, while the religious were gradually 
accustomed to a state of discipline. Those who had not 
accepted the mitigated rule were to be allowed temporarily 
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to enjoy their patrimony, as also the emoluments accruing 
to them from teaching, preaching, and other services 
rendered. There was to be no difference in their treatment, 
and the religious habit was to be the same for the reformed 
and the unreformed brethren. 

Subsequent Chapters-General continued to pass such 
like wise regulations, but they were by no means promptly 
executed; and at Vicenza, in 1539, it was decreed that 
provincials and priors must undertake the reform of their 
convents in the course of one year, in default of which 
their subjects were to be released from the obedience they 
owed them. Only reformed friars might be elected 
superiors. * 

At this assembly, the representatives of the Lower 
Rhine Province were Theodoric of Gouda, Martin Cuperus, 
and Eberhard Billick. They presented a petition praying 
that the Universities of Mainz and Trier might be included 
in the course open to Carmelite students, the reason being 
that in order to successfully combat the Lutheran heresies, 
great need was felt of men of wide knowledge and posses- 
sing degrees calculated to inspire respect in their opponents. 
Many students, by reason of the evil times, were not in a 
position to meet the expenses attendant upon a sojourn at 
Cologne and Louvain, and living at Mainz and Trier was 
cheaper. To this petition the Carmelite General answered 
by ranking Cologne as first, Louvain second, Mainz third, 
and Trier fourth in the curriculum cf studies. 

But the progress made in Germany was the reverse of 
rapid ; opposition was encountered at every step ; never- 
theless, the resolutions passed at the Chapter General at 
Venice in 1524 had introduced the thin edge of the wedge, 
and it is apparent from the decrees of the Provincial Chapter 
held at Mechlin in 1531, presided over by the general 
himself, that nearly all the houses of the Lower Rhine 
Province had by that time accepted the mitigated rule. It 
was enforced in this Chapter that if a convent fell away 
from the reform, the provincial was to appoint a reformed 
prior, and to send thither reformed brethren. Friars who 





* Monsignanus, Bullarium, ii. 59, c. 47b. 
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refused the reform were to be banished for ten years. 
Another accentuated point was the rule which forbade the 
possession of private property. One common purse only 
was allowed, and henceforth no Carmelite might, under 
pain of excommunication, keep money in his possession 
for more than twenty-four hours. Absolution for an in- 
fringement of this rule could only be obtained from the 
provincial or general. Those religious who at their 
death were found to possess property, were to be buried 
in unconsecrated ground. When, a year later, Theodoric 
of Gouda presented himself at the Chapter General held at 
Padua, he was able to state that the Lower Rhine Province 
had joined the observance, and was entitled to the privileges 
belonging thereto. 

But another and more insidious danger had arisen. In 
many of the Carmelite houses of Germany the new doc- 
trines had been more than favourably received; and at 
Strassburg, the lector, Tilmann Lyn had been deprived of 
his office for having openly preached the Lutheran heresy. 
Three other friars of the same house, who with him had 
lost their faith, were imprisoned. In vain the friars were 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication, to possess or 
to read books that had been condemned by the Holy See. 
Heretical writings continued to find entrance into many of 
the religious houses, and were even read aloud in refectories 
and used as text-books by the professors. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that some of these books, including some 
works of Erasmus, which were also prohibited, would now 
scarcely come into the category of heretical writings. 
Still Erasmus’ diatribes against the religious orders were 
not in any sense edifying, though there was much truth in 
his pungent satire; and the Papal legate, Aleander, had 
not hesitated to declare that the Dutch scholar had done 
more to undermine faith than even Luther, and he accused 
him of being the fomenter of all the troubles, of subverting 
the Netherlands, and all the Rhine district. However this 
may be, as the enthusiasm for the new doctrines grew, so 
did also the distaste for religious life, and the number of 
those who renounced their vows increased yearly. But 
many, from various causes, soon repented, and desired to 
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return to the cloister, and it became necessary to legislate 
for such contingencies also. Moreover, it was made 
obligatory for every prior to arrest notorious apostates and 
all those who, without letters of obedience, or who, abusing 
them, were found wandering about the country. They 
were to be punished conformably to the rule, and, if 
necessary, were to be imprisoned. 

One good effect of Erasmus’ attacks on the ignorance of 
monks was the revival of learning in most of the religious 
orders. Every inducement was offered by the Carmelite 
superiors in the Lower Rhine Province to cultivate a taste 
for study. Those who had gone through a three or four 
years’ course of theology creditably had the distinct rights 
to a post of some dignity, and took rank after those priests 
who had celebrated their jubilee, and before all conventuals 
who had an inferior record as to studies. The faithful 
discharge of offices for a prolonged period was rewarded 
by honourable recognition. The sentiments thus appealed 
to may not have been of the loftiest, but it must be remem- 
bered that the system of reform was to be gradual, and 
higher motives could be suggested when the subject was 
ready for them. The superiors of this province were sup- 
ported in all their efforts by the General, who was bent on 
a thorough renewal of the religious spirit throughout the 
order; but in the midst of all these righteous aspirations 
it is a little startling to find that a decree of the Chapter 
General was needed to put down drinking-bouts in sundry 
houses of the Rhine province! 

In 1541, Eberhard Billick was appointed provincial, 
and almost immediately began to visit the houses in his 
jurisdiction. At Cologne he found a condition of things 
sufficient to make the boldest reformer quail. The Lutherans 
had entirely gained the upper hand, and a certain Count 
William of Neuenar and Mors, who had been for some 
time a follower of the new doctrines, was bent on intro- 
ducing them by force into Mors. He first forbade the 
practice of the Catholic religion among his tenants, and 
then tried to seduce the religious. They were forbidden to 
say Mass except on Sundays, and then even none outside 
the convent were to be admitted. Their church was given 
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over to the Lutherans, and the friars were obliged to be 
present at the Protestant sermons. Not content with this, 
Count William inflicted seven Lutheran beneficiaries upon 
them, obliging them to lodge and feed them. Lutheran 
preachers and school teachers were salaried out of the 
convent revenues, which the count managed by fraud and 
cunning to confiscate. That portion of the convent build- 
ings which bordered on his property he turned into stables 
for his own horses, so that entrance to the friars’ quarters 
was open to his servants, while the friars themselves 
were forbidden to go in and out on that side. The new 
provincial, by his courage and firmness, succeeded in time 
in getting back all that the count had seized by force ; but 
other houses were in as deplorable a condition, and little 
could be done to improve matters. Billick appealed to the 
Emperor, who had taken all the Carmelite convents in 
Lower Germany under his protection ; but the Emperor’s 
goodwill surpassed his power to help, the whole of his 
money and energy being needed to oppose the Turks, the 
French, and the Duke of Cleves. The greatest danger 
and difficulty lay in the person of Count Hermann of 
Wied, Archbishop and Elector of Cologne. From the 
outset his rule had been detrimental to the Church. The 
best that could be said of him in his youth was that he 
was ‘kind and peace-loving, fond of hunting, but not 
particularly learned.” Charles V., writing to the Land- 
grave, Philip of Hessen, who had joined the Lutherans, 
says: ‘‘ How should the good man be able to reform his 
diocese? He possesses no Latin, and has never said more 
than three Masses in his life. He does not even know the 
Conjiteor.” Philip replied: ‘‘I can tell your Majesty that 
he reads German industriously, and interests himself in 
religious questions.” Unfortunately these ‘religious 
questions” threw him into the arms of the Lutherans ; and 
already, in 1536, Aleander considered him as much lost 
to the Church as Philip of Hessen, who made no secret of 
his apostasy. Melancthon was his dear friend, when he 
made the acquaintance of Martin Bucer at the Diet of 
Hagenau in 1540. Two years later, Archbishop Hermann 
invited this notorious heretic to preach in the minster at 
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Bonn. Cologne was immediately up in arms, and the 
cathedral Chapter, the clergy, and the magistrature pre- 
sented the archbishop with a remonstrance. Hermann 
replied by sending for Melancthon to support Bucer at 
Bonn, and thus, by entrusting the work of reform to men 
whose whole aim was to subvert Catholic doctrine and to 
disorganise Christian society, proved himself faithless to 
the solemn promise he had made neither to introduce 
religious novelties into his diocese, nor to abolish customs 
founded on Catholic tradition. The Chapter, well aware 
of the critical nature of the situation, drew up a memor- 
andum dated February 5th, 1543, in which they showed 
good reasons why Bucer could not be tolerated as a minister 
of religion in the diocese. His broken vows, his marriage, 
his open profession of Luther’s doctrines, proved suffi- 
ciently that he was no longer a member of the Catholic 
Church. Further, his preaching at Strassburg had resulted 
directly in the wholesale destruction of images and altars, 
and ultimately in the abolition of the Mass. The memor- 
andum went on to affirm that, in patronising such a man, 
the archbishop was acting in unquestionable disobedience 
to the Pope and to the Emperor. 

Bucer’s answer to this attack was devised in such a 
manner as to cause his opponents some embarrassment. 
It was written in the Swiss dialect, an unknown tongue to 
the clergy of Cologne, as well as to the University. 
Nevertheless, before long an epitome of its contents was 
furnished to the Chapter, and the refutation of the doctrines 
therein set forth was entrusted to the Carmelite provincial. 
The two champions were personally not unknown to each 
other, having met at the Diets of Worms and Regensburg, 
where Billick had studied the Strassburg heresiarch in his 
speeches and conduct. He now skilfully exposed the 
weakness of Bucer’s arguments, together with his frequent 
misinterpretation of the Gospels and the Fathers—Billick 
showing himself to be an experienced polemical writer ; 
but the taste and tone of his book are repugnant to modern 
ideas, and betray the same acrimony which characterise the 
writings of Luther against Erasmus, and vice versa. 
Accusations of hatred and cunning, of lying, slandering, 
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and double-dealing are cast like a hail of bullets, with no 
especial aim at Bucer’s arguments in particular. Inter- 
spersed with much able criticism are choice epithets of 
abuse, and reflections on Bucer’s personal character, which, 
although in accordance with sixteenth-century methods of 
controversy, are quite beside the question, and certainly 
not such as to promote peace in any age. What the Church 
in Germany needed at this juncture was not so much a 
fiery defender of the faith, or a scholar to taunt the heretics 
in finely-pointed sarcasm with their want of learning, as 
a saint, demonstrating in his own life the beauty of holiness, 
while, laying aside polemics, he expounded the philosophy 
of Catholic doctrine. All were convinced of the need of 
reform; many, like the zealous Carmelite provincial, were 
already putting their hands to the plough. The move- 
ment had already been set on foot, but it lacked an apostle 
to lead and govern it. Such a man was at that moment 
being formed at the University of Cologne—the second 
apostle of Germany, as St. Boniface had been the first— 
Blessed Peter Canisius. 

He was a native of Nymwegen, in the Low Countries, 
and was born on May 8th, 1521. Having studied at the 
Universities of Paris and Orleans, he became tutor to the 
sons of René, Duke of Lorraine, whose wife was Philip- 
pine of Guelderland. From an early age, Peter had desired 
to consecrate himself to God in the priesthood, and, his 
father having given his consent, the young man proceeded 
to Cologne, for his course of theology and civil and canon 
law. No sooner did he appear in the lecture rooms than 
all eyes were centred on him. It was not merely the 
extreme clearness and exactness of his reasoning, nor 
altogether the humility of his bearing, while he appeared 
unconscious of the plaudits he excited, but perhaps the 
mingled charm of both that roused the interest of pro- 
fessors and students alike. That interest prompted them 
to watch him closely, and they discovered that he was in 
the habit of imposing hardships on himself in order to 
have money to give to poor students, that they might be 
better fed and clothed, and more amply equipped with 
books. It was soon related of him that he frequently went 
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out of his way to instruct, warn, and rescue those (and 
there were many of them at Cologne) who had ventured 
into slippery and dangerous paths. Broad-minded, large- 
hearted, learned beyond his fellows, and possessing a 
strong and well-balanced character, it needed no great gift 
of prophecy to discern that Peter Canisius would do great 
things in the future. 

Meanwhile, Father Peter Faber, the first companion ot 
St. Ignatius in his apostolic labours, was at Mainz, whither 
he had been sent by Pope Paul III. to counteract the spread 
of the new doctrines. His reputation for sanctity was so 
great in the Society, that St. Francis Xavier invoked him in 
a storm, and inserted his name in the Litany of the Saints 
while yet he was living. At Mainz he gave the Spiritual 
Exercises, and obtained many wonderful conversions. His 
fame soon reached Cologne, where Canisius, yet uncertain 
as to his future, was praying, studying, and exercising 
himself in all good works. Suddenly, it was clear to him 
that through Faber his vocation would be made known. 
He hastened to Mainz, and at their first interview Canisius 
was convinced that he was called to join the new society. 
He made the Spiritual Exercises, and on the fourth day 
bound himself by a vow to do so. On his return to 
Cologne, as a novice, he continued to live much as before, 
pursuing his theological studies, and winning golden 
opinions from all with whom he came in contact. But 
henceforth he was associated with two other novices, also 
students at the University—the Spaniards Alfonsus Alvarez 
and John of Arragon. Faber gave them a common rule of 
life, which in their zeal they soon exceeded. They preached 
to the people, instructed children in Christian doctrine, 
begged alms for the poor from door to door, nursed the 
sick in the hospitals, and, in short, seized every opportunity 
of self-denial and humiliation. When Faber heard of all 
this spiritual activity, he wrote to Canisius, commending 
the charity of the trio, but reminding them at the same 
time that study was their paramount duty, and would lead 
to more valuable work in the future than any they could 
then do for souls. ‘‘ As obedience requires you to finish 
your course of theology,” he wrote, ‘‘ you must not neglect 
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it, thinking to do more by succouring your neighbour in 
his temporal necessities.”” Soon Faber came himself to 
Cologne, and lodged with the Carthusians, those sons of St. 
Bruno whose boast it is never to have quite departed from 
the spirit of their founder. On May 8th, 1545, his twenty- 
fourth birthday, Peter Canisius pronounced the three simple 
vows of the Society, and the same year he was ordained 
priest. By this time his reputation as a Catholic reformer 
was as great as his reputation for learning. His capacity 
for work was prodigious. He lectured twice daily, once on 
the Gospel at the Montano College, once at the University 
on the Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy. Every Sunday he 
preached in one of the churches, great crowds attending 
his discourses. At home, every hour was occupied either 
in teaching or in interviewing those who came to him for 
counsel and enlightenment in their doubts. He answered 
all with so much insight, learning, gentleness, and humility 
that even Lutherans did not refuse him their respect. 
Every free moment was occupied with literary work, which 
also obtained a certain celebrity. 

To all of these strenuous efforts the archbishop-elector, 
Hermann von Wied, persistently remained a stranger. 
Relations between himself and his Chapter were strained 
to the utmost. Some time previously a deputation of his 
clergy had solemnly entreated him to retrace his steps, and 
to cancel the novelties he had introduced. On his refusal, 
they declared that they would with a clear conscience, and 
for fear of incurring the Divine wrath if they further 
delayed, proceed by all legitimate means to remove so 
grievous a scandal. Later on the Chapter, together 
with representatives of the lower ranks of the clergy and 
the university, assembled, made a public protest, and drew 
up appeals to the Pope and the Emperor. They at once 
informed the archbishop of these measures, and again 
sought, before taking irrevocable steps, to bring about a 
peaceful solution ; but in vain ; and they then endeavoured 
to procure for their appeal the support of other dioceses 
and academies, in order to obtain a more speedy decision. 
All the best and most distinguished of the bishops and 
clergy, as well as the universities of the whole province, 
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joined in the appeal. The University of Ingolstadt also 
signified its intention of supporting them. 


But neither did the archbishop, on his part, neglect to 
procure himself allies. He summoned the Landtag, as 
Elector of Cologne, and the members declared themselves 
in his favour. The Landgrave, Philip of Hessen, and 
other Protestant princes, naturally promised him their 
support, as did also the Schmalkaldian League. The 
Catholics at Cologne agitated that the case might be 
brought before the Reichstag at Worms, whither they had 
sent their representative, the Dominican Johann Pessel. 
The archbishop appealed to a General Council, or rather 
to a National Synod, to be held in Germany, and to be 
entirely independent of the Pope. At this juncture the 
Carmelite Provincial, Eberhard Billick, wrote one of his 
most violent letters to Pessel, attacking the counter appeal 
of the archbishop which would shortly be presented to the 
Reichstag, and which was calculated by its affectation of 
piety to deceive even the elect. But let them be on their 
guard. It would be seen that Hermann despised the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the C£cumenical Council already ‘ 
assembled at Trent. He set his own authority above that 
of all councils, although they had been instituted by the 
common consent of Christendom ; and he appealed toa law- 
less, headless council which might only meet at Bonn, or at 
Schmalkald, in order that it might be entirely unrestrained 
by any authority. There was, continued the Carmelite, 
no end to the archbishop’s innovations. Against all right 
and precedent he had transferred the Chapter, which should 
meet at Cologne every year on the Feast of St. Margaret, 
to Bonn, where people and preachers were split up into 
parties, and persecuted each other with persistent malice. 
This he had done, not because there was any greater safety 
at Bonn than at Cologne, where senate, clergy, and people 
lived in peace and unity as before, and where his friends in 
the Chapter might act freely ;* but because at Bonn he was 
sure of a majority on his side, for loyal Catholics, in spite 





* Others maintained, however, that some of the canons known to be 
inclined towards Lutheranism had been threatened with death. 
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of his safe-conduct, would not gothere. By this stratagem 
it would appear as if all ranks in the diocese had consented 
to the measures of the elector. 

Billick went on to complain bitterly that the sentence 
announced by the Papal nuncio, Verallo, which was to 
have been passed speedily, had not yet been pronounced. 
‘‘ Every postponement of the imperial mandate,” he wrote, 
‘‘means a weakening of our cause and a strengthening of 
that of our opponents. At Worms they speak fair, and 
assume a supplicating attitude; but at Cologne they go 
about the work of their party diligently. Paintings are 
scratched off the walls of the churches, statues are hurled 
from their pedestals, preachers are multiplied and forced 
upon the Catholic clergy against their will. Four days 
ago the archbishop violently attacked the parish-priest 
of Briihl because he still said Mass, and forbade him to do 
so in future. And there is much more done in this 
enormous diocese which entirely escapes our notice.” At 
the end of his letter, the Carmelite provincial implored the 
Dominican to do his utmost with the Emperor, the Cardinal 
of Augsburg, the Apostolic Nuncio, and the other Catho- 
lics, in order that the mandate might be issued without 
delay, and he added: ‘‘Gropper, the indefatigable and 
valiant champion of our cause, is ill, otherwise he would 
have sent a learned and enlightened disquisition on this 
subject.” 

At last the Emperor was moved to abandon the passive 
and procrastinating attitude he had hitherto assumed ; and 
towards the close of the Reichstag he answered the Cologne 
appellants by citing the archbishop to appear within thirty 
days, and answer the charges of innovation brought against 
him. In the meanwhile, he was to cancel all the novelties 
he had introduced into the diocese. Charles V., on his 
way to the Netherlands, stopped at Cologne, and in a 
personal interview with Hermann, represented to him the 
terrible consequences that would ensue if he persisted in 
his disobedience. The archbishop demanded a short time 
to consider, znd to consult with his advisers. His answer, 
written on August 19th, after the Emperor’s departure, was 
to the effect that he could not change his opinions. He 
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was then cited to appear at Brussels within the space of 
thirty days. At the same moment Paul III. sent him a 
brief commanding him and his adherents to justify their 
behaviour at Rome within sixty days. Hermann paid no 
attention to either of these citations, but with renewed zeal 
continued the work of the Protestant reformation.* On 
January 8th, 1546, Verallo suspended him, and confiscated 
the revenues of the diocese. The archbishop made a 
solemn protest, but showed no sign of yielding ; and on 
April 16th, the Pope proceeded to his excommunication, 
depriving him at the same time of all his ecclesiastical 
dignities, offices, and benefices. By a special brief of 
July 3rd, Hermann’s coadjutor, Adolf von Schauenburg, 
was made administrator of the archdiocese, and Gropper 
and Billick were appointed to examine him with regard to 
his position towards the Catholic religion. The result 
was unsatisfactory, but the Emperor could not be induced to 
take any immediate steps against Hermann, his whole 
energy being employed in crushing the Schmalkaldian 
League. It was not till November that the archbishop was 
officially informed of his excommunication, when he made 
a further protest, declared the Pope incompetent to judge 
him, and again appealed toa German council. The time 
now seemed ripe for putting pressure on Charles V. to 
carry out the Pope’s sentence. The Imperial arms had 
been victorious over the League, and the Catholics of 
Cologne commissioned Billick to proceed to the camp, 
and to petition the Emperor to formally depose the 
archbishop. 

The biographers of Blessed Peter Canisius for the most 
part claim him as the hero of this expedition, which was, 
in fact, entrusted to several delegates, of whom the chiefs 
were the veteran Carmelite provincial, and Johann von 
Isenburg. Canisius was deputed to go first to Li¢ge and 
beg that its bishop, George of Austria, son of Maximilian 
I., and uncle to the Emperor, would facilitate their journey, 
the country through which they would have to pass being 
infested with the enemy’s troops. During the time which 
he spent at Liége, Peter completely won the heart of the 
prince-bishop, who ordered him to preach in his cathedral 
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and in his private chapel, expressing himself greatly 
edified with what he heard. His visit being neces-. 
sarily prolonged, Canisius gave the Spiritual Exercises, 
took part in learned conferences with the Lutherans, visited 
the sick in the hospitals, and catechised the children. 
Crowds followed him wherever he went, and there was but 
one opinion of his learning, his eloquence, and his charity. 
It is probable that on his return to Cologne, having given 
an account of his mission, he started with tine other dele- 
gates for Worms. Writing to the coadjutor Adolf, on 
December 6th, Billick says that at Mainz they heard that 
all the roads were occupied by the enemy. To avoid all 
appearance of an embassy, they left their baggage behind 
them at Mainz, and being advised by the Vicar-General 
Scholl, the Carmelite separated from his companions and 
hastened on alone to Worms, to present his letters of 
recommendation to the Dean of St. Andrew’s. Here he 
lay hidden for four days, in the greatest anxiety and doubt 
as to his further progress. Neither he nor his advisers 
could hit on a safe mode of continuing his journey, separate 
parties of Schmalkaldians making their retreat good by 
various roads back to the Rhine. To add to his alarm 
and difficulties, his horse had been rendered useless by a 
mysterious wound, so that he had reason to think he had 
been betrayed. He then received information that the 
Imperialists were in hot pursuit of the enemy, and he 
bought another horse from a Jew, and set out for Speyer 
with another letter of recommendation from the Chancellor 
of Worms. At Speyer he meta nobleman belonging to 
the Imperial army on his way back to the camp, and Billick 
joined him, without, however, revealing his name or his 
mission. At last the road to the Emperor was open, and 
the delegates who had arrived simultaneously at Krailsheim 
on December 15th, were received by Cardinal Granvelle. 
The object of their mission was then speedily accomplished. 
Charles issued a mandate ordering the Landtag to assemble 
at Cologne on the 24th January following ; and at the date 
fixed, two Imperial commissioners appeared to conduct the 
proceedings. On the same day, the coadjutor Adolf was 
inducted as archbishop, in spite of the opposition of a 
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large number of the representatives, who, however, gave 
in their adhesion by the end of the month. 

Hermann still offered a useless resistance, but on 
February 28th, 1547, was at last forced to retire from a 
position that had become untenable. He died on August 
15th, 1552. 

Meanwhile, Peter Canisius had attracted the attention of 
Cardinal Otto Truchsess, who desired to have him as his 
second theologian at the Council of Trent, Father Lejay 
having already been sent there as first theologian to that 
prelate. The Cardinal, in a letter to St. Ignatius, laid 
stress on the circumstance of Peter’s intimate acquaintance 
with the state of religion in Germany, and on his being 
able therefore to suggest to the Council the best means of 
meeting the prevalent evils. These reasons had great 
weight with St. Ignatius, and scarcely had Canisius 
returned to Cologne, than he received orders to set out for 
Trent. 

Great was the lamentation among the burghers; all 
whom he met in the streets greeted him with tears and 
supplications not to depart out of their midst. His leaving, 
they declared, would mean triumph to the enemies of the 
Church. The University conferred on him unanimously 
the title of doctor of divinity, as a proof of their gratitude 
and regret at his loss. Theclergy and the senate presented 
him with two precious relics, the heads of two of the 
martyred companions of St. Ursula. 

At Trent, Canisius found four of his religious brethren, 
and joined them at their lodgings in the hospital. Here 
the five Jesuits followed the special rule of life sent to them 
by St. Ignatius. ‘‘Three things I wish you to bear in 
mind,” he wrote to them. ‘‘(1) At the sittings of the 
council, the greatest glory of God and the general good of 
the Church; (2) outside the council, your fundamental 
principle to labour for the salvation of souls, a matter that 
lies especially near my heart in this your journey ; (3) 
when at home, not to neglect yourselves.” He recom- 
mended them to behave as prudently as possible at the 
council, not to speak hastily, and to be ever on the side of 
peace. Every evening they were to take counsel with 
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each other on the day’s proceedings, and to make resolu- 
tions for the morrow. ‘‘ Moreover,” he continued, ‘‘ you 
will allow no opportunity to escape you of acquiring merit 
in the service of your neighbour. You must always be 
on the watch to hear confessions, to preach to the people, 
to instruct the little ones, to visit the sick.” In their 
sermons they were to avoid controverted dogmas, and were 
to lay stress on all that appertained to the reform of morals, 
and obedience to the Church. 

The council being adjourned till 1550, Canisius was 
called to Rome, where he remained for five months under 
the personal guidance of St. Ignatius, who submitted him 
to the most humiliating trials in order to prove his virtue. 
He sent him to beg and to preach in the most frequented 
parts of the city, and to nurse the sick in the hospitals, 
where he was day and night at the beck and call of the 
officials, who set him to perform the most loathsome tasks, 
often curtailing his sleep and food. St. Ignatius would then 
cause inquiries to be made at the hospitals concerning the 
behaviour of his novice under this kind of treatment. In the 


spring of 1548, Canisius was sent with eleven companions 
to Messina, where the Viceroy, Don Juan de Vega, had 
founded a college. On the eve of their departure, St. 
Ignatius put to them four questions in writing. Canisius 
answered them thus : 


1. ‘I am ready, with the help of God’s grace, to remain 
here or to go to Sicily, to India, or wherever it may be that 
obedience requires me. 


2. ‘‘If I am sent to Sicily, I affirm that I will accept 
with joy whatever office is conferred on me, even should it 
be that of porter, cook, or gardener. 


3. ‘‘ I am ready to learn or to teach in any department of 
science, although hitherto I may have been quite unskilled 
in it. 

4. ‘*I will regard that as best for me whatever my 
superiors may decide to do with me, whether they entrust 
me with any office or with none. I promise this day, the 
5th February, for my whole life never to demand anything 
for myself concerning my lodging, office, or any other 

II 
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similar thing, but once for all I leave the guidance of my 
soul, and every care for my body in the complete submission 
of my judgment and will, to my Father in God, the Rev. 
Father General. 1548. Peter Canisius of Nymwegen.” 

Hereupon St. Ignatius appointed him professor of rhetoric 
at Messina. ‘‘As Iam useless for any spiritual office,” he 
wrote to his friends at Cologne, ‘‘I am entrusted with the 
insipid study of belles lettres. 1 teach rhetoric, for which 
I have little aptitude, but I take pains to form these good 
youths, and am always ready, with God’s help, to do all 
that obedience requires of me.”’ 

After a fruitful year, during which he had learned Italian, 
and, having preached in that language, had obtained some 
wonderful conversions, he was recalled to Rome, where 
he laid his four solemn vows in the hands of St. Ignatius. 
Immediately afterwards he was told to prepare for his 
apostolate in Germany. 

William IV., Duke of Bavaria, surnamed the Valiant, 
on account of his faithful adherence to the Catholic Church 
at a time when so many of the reigning princes of Ger- 
many fell away, saw with alarm and distress the daily 
increasing dangers to which his beloved fatherland was a 
prey. Even in the college which he had himself founded 
at Ingolstadt, heresies were insidiously gaining the upper 
hand, and he besought St. Ignatius to send him learned 
men, imbued with the apostolic spirit to stay the progress 
of error. 

The Church was not wanting in men endowed with learn- 
ing and piety. Theologians such as Cardinal Cajetan, 
Gropper of Cologne, Eck of Ingolstadt, Cochlzus, and 
others were of European fame. The first members of the 
Society of Jesus were all saints or scholars. Lainez, 
Salmeron, Lefevre, Faber, Le Jay, Bobadilla were 
formed for the exigencies of the time ; but for the special 
work required in Germany Canisius effaces them all, or 
rather gathers up in his own character each of the great 
qualities which they possessed. His strength, moreover, 
was equal to his enormous task. Westphalia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Franconia, Suabia, Moravia, 
Tyrol, Switzerland, from the mouth of the Rhine to its 
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source in the Alps, both banks of the Danube, from 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau to Pressburg, the banks of the Main 
and of the Vistula—all this was the scene of his labours 
during a period of fifty-four years ; and within these limits 
it is safe to say that there is no city which is still Catholic 
but owes its faith to him. 

St. Ignatius answered the demand of the Duke of 
Bavaria by sending Fathers Le Jay, Salmeron, and Peter 
Canisius, the three most learned men of the society. On 
the way they stopped at Bologna, in order to receive the 
degree of doctor; the German heretics prided themselves 
so much on the few individuals in their ranks who had 
attained to it, that it was important to provide them with 
controversialists whom they might meet on equal grounds. 
Duke William welcomed them at Munich, assuring them 
that nothing lay nearer to his heart than the maintenance 
of the Catholic religion in his states, but that heresy had 
already taken possession of many of his towns and villages 
and had even set its foot in the University of Ingolstadt. 
The three missionaries proceeded at once to that place, 
where they were received by the principal dignitaries of the 
university. A few days later they began their lectures, 
Salmeron with a commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans, Canisius with a dissertation on the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, Le Jay with an exposition of the Psalms. 
Their success was assured from the beginning, but ina few 
months the whole work devolved on Canisius, Father Le 
Jay being destined for the Diet of Augsburg, Salmeron 
going to support Laynez at the reopened Council of 
Trent, as the Pope’s theologian. 

So great was the confidence he inspired, that in 1550 the 
University elected Canisius by unanimous consent its 
rector. Humility prompted him to ‘refuse the office, but 
St. Ignatius bade him accept it. The need for drastic 
changes in various departments was only too apparent ; 
Canisius not only secured the good he aimed at, but by his 
tact escaped the odium that generally attaches to the 
crusader against time-honoured abuses. As he accepted 
none of the emoluments belonging to his offices, he was 
the more free to insist on the perfect probity with which the 
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administration of all offices should be conducted. He took 
away from the students all heretical books, and obtained 
from Duke William a mandate forbidding the booksellers 
to sell them. He abolished gambling, to which the students 
had been much addicted. He settled disputes between 
them and their professors, and the ancient rules and 
regulations concerning studies ceased to be a dead letter. 
His words animated his hearers with a love of work, 
creating a stimulus and a desire toexcel. He re-established 
the disused, and, by reason of its abuse, discredited syllo- 
gistic form of argument, and reverted to the learning of 
the schools in its primitive purity, deprived of the excres- 
cences with which would-be scholars had disfigured it. 
Lastly, he succeeded in freeing the university from every 
reproach of immorality and licence, and this was perhaps 
his most signal victory. The annals of the university 
abundantly testify to the greatness of the work. 

At the end of his six months’ rectorship Canisius gave 
an account of his administration, and declined the chancel- 
lorship then offered tohim. Ingolstadt in that short space 
of time had been transformed, and in order to perpetuate 
the benefits that had been conferred on it, the Duke resolved 
to found a college, to be handed over to the sons of St. 
Ignatius. 

Next to Bavaria, Austria was to share in the blessings 
which the very presence of Canisius seemed to draw down 
from heaven, but the whole German-speaking world 
clamoured for his possession. The Bishop of Saxony 
entreated that he would come and change the deplorable 
state of his diocese. Duke Albert, son and successor of 
William IV., stoutly maintained that he was needed at 
Ingolstadt, and that he could not suffer him to leave it ; 
while St. Ignatius was besieged with demands for the 
services of his most learned disciple. The Prince-bishop 
of Freising and the Bishop of Eichstadt each claimed him 
as their theologian at the Council of Trent. Ferdinand, 
King of the Romans, urged that ‘‘ the light of Germany ” 
should be instantly sent to the capital of the Austrian 
dominions, then plunged in the darkness of heresy. Pope 
Julius III. solved the difficulty by desiring that he should 
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proceed at once to Vienna, and St. Ignatius softened the 
blow to Duke Albert in these words: ‘‘ The formal demand 
of his Holiness obliges me to send Father Canisius to 
Vienna, but without taking him absolutely from your 
Highness; I am merely lending him to the King of the 
Romans for a time, after which he shall return to the 
University of Ingolstadt.” 

Vienna had fallen a complete prey to heresy. For 
twenty years not a single priest had been ordained there ; 
religious vocations were no longer heard of. Scarcely the 
twentieth part of the inhabitants had remained Catholic. 
Three hundred country parishes near the city were entirely 
without priests. The university, instead of supplying a 
remedy, aggravated the condition of things by teaching 
that was more or less heterodox. Society, moreover, was 
rotten to the core, and needed to be entirely reconstructed. 
Such was the condition of things when, at the call of the 
feeble but devout Ferdinand I., Blessed Peter Canisius 
arrived at Vienna in March, 1552. Thirteen of his religious 
brethren had preceded him by nearly a year, and had 
opened a college which already promised well. 

Canisius began by sermons at Court and to the people, 
by catechising children, and by seizing every opportunity 
of expounding religious truth. Then the plague broke 
out, and he devoted himself to the stricken. The Holy 
Father proclaimed a jubilee, and he profited by the occasion 
to vindicate the honour of indulgences. His method 
everywhere seems to have been Zo do the next thing, what- 
ever it might be, and to throw himself heart and soul into 
it. Not content with his work in the city, he evangelised 
the country places. The poorest hamlets seemed to attract 
him most, and as he passed on his way he instructed, con- 
soled, heard the confessions of a life-time, gave the sacra- 
ments to the living and the dying, and brought back many 
hundreds of lost sheep to the fold. He continued to work 
thus without a break during the winter months among 
people who were Christian but in name, intemperance, 
ignorance, and long neglect having brutalised them almost 
beyond human reach. But where he passed every village 
changed its aspect; conversions little short of miraculous 
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marked his progress everywhere. But meanwhile Vienna 
suffered from his absence, and all sorts and conditions of 
men clamoured for his return. The episcopal see having 
become vacant, the king besought St. Ignatius and the 
Pope that it might be conferred on Father Canisius. But 
the utmost he could obtain, after long importunity, was. 
that Canisius should administer the affairs of the diocese 
for one year, pending the election of a bishop, with the 
proviso that he should not touch a farthing of the rich 
revenues belonging to the see, ‘which he was to govern as 
a simple religious. The arrangement was one admirably 
suited for the restoration of order in the existing state of 
chaos, while no sacrifice of its discipline was forced on the 
society by the promotion of one of its members to rank 
and dignity. He was afterwards made Dean of the Uni- 
versity, in the hope that he would do for it what he had 
done for Ingolstadt, and he set about the work in the same 
masterly fashion that distinguished all his schemes ot 
reform. His first act was to obtain a royal decree, limiting 
the admission of professors to those who had submitted 
themselves to a rigorous examination in religious doctrine, 
and had given irrefragable proofs of orthodoxy. The same 
conditions were in future to be exacted of all who presented 
themselves for degrees. The university teemed with 
Lutheran literature; it was swept away by the same in- 
exorable root-and-branch measures that had been so 
successfully employed at Ingolstadt. 

The next care of the reformer was to petition the king 
for a seminary, wherein the ranks of the clergy, thinned 
almost to extinction, might be reinforced by men carefully 
trained to a due appreciation of their high calling. The 
result was the foundation of the seminary of priests ot 
noble family, recruited mainly from the college which the 
Jesuits had opened at Vienna, and to which had flocked 
students from all the great families of the neighbouring 
countries, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, &c. Inconjunction 
with this seminary, St. Ignatius, about the same time, 
founded the celebrated German College in Rome, for the 
regeneration of Germany by means of a clergy that should 
be as learned as it was morally irreproachable. 
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Meanwhile, Canisius continued his sermons at Court, in 
the cathedral, and in the principal churches of Vienna. 
Lutherans frequented them, and some, touched by the 
power of his doctrine and eloquence, asked him for con- 
ferences, which he gladly accorded them. Among these 
were two preachers of some celebrity, pillars of Protes- 
tantism, who defied him to answer their arguments in a 
public disputation. The Jesuit accepted the challenge, and 
the day, place, and hour were fixed. A great concourse of 
people, composed largely of the new sectaries, were 
assembled, prepared to swell the expected triumph of their 
champions. The two heretical doctors held their disserta- 
tions, one after the other, and sat down amid the applause 
of their sympathisers. Then Canisius stood up with 
religious modesty and humility, his bearing expressive of 
the calmness and benevolence of one who has the whole 
Catholic Church, past, present and future on his side. His 
prodigious memory and profound learning enabled him to 
refute easily every charge brought by his adversaries, 
whom he completely crushed with the inexorable con- 
sistency of his logic. They both acknowledged themselves 
defeated, the one returning to the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, and, a few months later, entering the Society of 
Jesus, of which he remained an edifying member till his 
death ; the other becoming a more determined enemy of 
the truth than before, swearing to avenge his defeat by a 
persistent persecution of the Jesuits. Nor were enemies 
wanting on any side: the more converts the Fathers made, 
the greater hatred they inspired. Calumnies were sown 
broadcast, and the life of Father Canisius was in constant 
danger. Ferdinand, warned of a plot to murder him, 
obliged him, greatly to his discomfiture, to accept a body- 
guard whenever he went out. But the work of reform and 
conversion went on steadily, and from all parts of Germany 
bishops, princes, and governors sought to obtain the 
presence of the illustrious apostle. ‘I am ready,” he 
wrote to St. Ignatius, ‘‘ to go wherever obedience calls me, 
and to work for the salvation of souls however abandoned 
they may be, whether in Poland, in Lithuania, in Russia, 
in Tartary, or in China, wherever I am sent.” He was 
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sent to Prague, perhaps the most God-forsaken spot in the 
whole empire. Every imaginable sect had accumulated in 
Bohemia during the past twenty years. Scarcely a vestige 
of Catholicism remained, and MHussites, Wicklifites, 
Vaudois, Lutherans, Zwinglians, and others were busy 
relegating each other in eloquent terms to eternal damna- 
tion, when the arrival of Catholic missionaries gave the 
signal for a coalition against the common enemy of them 
all. At Prague itself, where Father Canisius was charged to 
found a college, with the injunction not to leave Bohemia 
until it should be solidly established and in a flourishing 
condition, the Hussites outnumbered the other sects. 
Scarcely had he arrived and set to work when the Duke of 
Bavaria, reminding St. Ignatius that he had only been 
lent to Austria, claimed him, at least temporarily, for the 
foundation of the college of the society to be established at 
Ingolstadt. The claim was admitted to be just, and the 
affairs of Prague could only be proceeded with four months 
later, when Canisius returned, having in the meanwhile 
been made provincial. It was the beginning of Lent, 1555, 
and on April 21st, twelve religious sent to him by St. 
Ignatius from Rome, arrived to second him in his perilous 
undertaking. The first time the Jesuits appeared in the 
streets, they were saluted with handfuls of mud cast at 
them by the city urchins, who had been bribed to insult 
them. The cry ‘‘Dogs of Jesuits!” (a play upon the 
word Canisius) followed them wherever they went. Father 
Peter was himself assailed with a large stone hurled 
through the window of the church as he stood at the altar 
saying Mass. A plot was formed to throw them one by 
one into the Moldau, as they passed over the bridge that 
separated the old from the new town, and ruffians, who had 
received part of their reward in advance, were stationed in 
the middle of the bridge to waylay them. But a timely 
edict issued by the Archduke of Bohemia threatened with 
the most severe penalties whoever should raise a hand 
against any member of the Society, or even insult any one 
of them in the streets. The archduke went still further, 
and sent a detachment of guards to the college daily, with 
orders to accompany each of the Fathers wherever he went 
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and in sufficient numbers to ensure him against any 
attack. 

Added to this open enmity and fierce hatred, the Jesuits 
had to encounter the jealousy of the university professors, 
who would have been willing enough that they should 
preach, but who, on the opening of their new college, did 
all they could to create prejudice against them. The 
reputation of the society for teaching was great all over 
Germany. Wherever a college was established, it imme- 
diately attracted students from all parts, and it was perhaps 
natural that other educational institutions should fear for 
their own existence. But the pettiness and meanness with 
which this fear was expressed at Prague resulted for the 
Jesuits in a penury so abject, that for many months they 
had nothing to eat but bread and cheese, and nothing to 
drink but water from their own well. For several days 
they were even prevented from going out, for want of suit- 
able clothes. Nevertheless, however much they might 
suffer in any one place, struggling through a painful 
existence to the end in view, the general work of reform 
went steadily forward. 

About this time, the cathedral at Regensburg was in 
need of a preacher; the Diet was about to assemble in 
that city, all the princes and electors of the empire were to 
take part in it, and the new sectaries were expected in great 
numbers, in order to wrench, if it might be, such conces- 
sions from the authorities as they had not yet been able to 
obtain. The Chapter therefore appealed to Father Canisius 
and besought him to throw himself into this important 
breach. Realising all that was at stake, he started at once 
for Regensburg. His first appearance in the cathedral 
pulpit was a splendid testimony to the opinion in which he 
was held. The vast building was filled with a brilliant 
throng, on the fringe of which the people hung in dense 
crowds, overflowing into the streets. According to his own 
account, in a letter to Father Laynez in September, 1556, 
his efforts were successful in supporting and strengthening 
the Catholics ; but the Lutheran representatives let loose a 
string of calumnies against him, and sought to poison the 
minds of the weak and simple. They would have cast 
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him out of the city, but for the authority of the States of 
the Empire, as one so dangerous to the Protestant cause 
that they declared it to be wrecked altogether if Canisius 
continued to preach there. However, continue he did 
during the whole of the Diet, save for a short interval of 
absence. In this interval, he visited Innsbruck, in which 
town a college of the Society was nearing completion ; and 
Augsburg, whose bishop, the celebrated Cardinal Otto 
Truchsess, desired to consult him on the affairs of his 
diocese. There, overwhelmed with his almost superhuman 
labours, Father Canisius fell ill. He desired to be taken to 
the college at Ingolstadt, and the Cardinal accompanied 
him thither, while the Duke of Bavaria, informed of his 
illness, insisted on sending him his physicians. Thanks 
to their skill, and to the enforced rest of his mental and 
physical powers, he soon became convalescent, and was 
able, on December Ist, to return to his post at Regensburg. 
He preached on ali the Sundays of Advent at the cathedral, 
but as it could not contain the vast concourse of people 
who crowded to hear him, he was obliged to preach three 
times in the week also. From the pulpit he went to the 
confessional, and when he returned to his lodging he was 
besieged by those who came to ask his advice—princes, 
concerning the interests of religion in their dominions, 
prelates, in regard to the reform of their dioceses, or to 
their own spiritual needs. The King of the Romans and 
the Duke of Bavaria often sent for him to consult him, and 
all admired the humility and simplicity with which he 
listened, as well as the frankness and holy liberty with 
which he proffered his advice. But often enough time 
was wanting for all the demands made upon him; and 
that all might be satisfied, he drew up for the use of bishops 
a short treatise on the means of reforming the clergy, and 
of introducing good morals among their flocks. 

The Diet of Regensburg ended in nothing but resolu- 
tions to continue the controversy at Worms, and fearing 
that Canisius, who was known to feel great repugnance for 
these public conferences with heretics, which never came to 
any practical conclusion, Ferdinand sought to anticipate 
his refusal by obtaining a promise from Father Laynez, 
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second General of the Society, that so able a defender of 
Catholic doctrine should not be absent. Meanwhile,. 
Canisius had written as follows to the General : 


‘*Knowing as I do my poverty of intellect, my great 
want of aptitude, and my incapacity, I confess that I should 
like to run away from this place, and would rather go and 
beg in India, than involve myself in those dangerous 
disputes out of which nothing can come but perpetual 
disgrace to religion, and great harm to the rights of the 
Church. But the Lord God will make known to me His 
will by His servant my superior, and when I know it I 
shall have no further fear, but shall appear with boldness 
in the enemy’s camp; for all my confidence and all my 
strength are in obedience. I can be nothing else but a 
beast of burden in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life.” 

Father Laynez shared to the full the opinion of Canisius 
on the subject of these conferences, which were exacted by 
the Lutherans in the hope of wresting something to their 
own temporal advantage, and the Pope differed from 
neither in his estimation of the little good to be effected by 
them. But as the Emperor was not to be restrained from 
granting concessions which all agreed were useless, it was 
extremely important that the interests of religion and the 
rights of the Holy See should be ably safeguarded ; and 
Father Laynez insisted that Canisius should not only 
remain at the Diet of Regensburg to the bitter end, but 
that he should hold himself in readiness to reopen the 
campaign at Worms. In the interval, Canisius went cto 
Rome, and on his return visited Munich. The capital of 
Bavaria was also a hot-bed of heresy, and, after a brief 
sojourn there, he wrote to Father Laynez, entreating that 
he would at once send some Fathers capable of attracting 
people by their sermons, and of edifying them by the 
holiness of their lives. 

He then went to Ingolstadt, and was greatly consoled by 
the results that had been obtained by the newly-established 
college. Heresy dared scarcely raise its head where 
formerly it had flaunted its colours unabashed. The place 
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was naturally dear to his heart, as the magnificent first- 
fruits of his labours for Germany ; but tearing himself 
reluctantly from the peace and piety which he had so 
successfully planted there, he proceeded to confront the 
enemy at Worms. 

The greater number of the Lutheran disputants had 
already arrived, but of the six Catholic theologians deputed 
to enter the lists against them, the most celebrated, John 
Gropper, Archdeacon of Cologne, was conspicuous by his 
absence. Canisius wrote to entreat him to come, but 
Gropper was so thoroughly convinced of the uselessness 
of the disputations that he persistently refused to take part 
in them. The organisation of the whole matter, therefore, 
devolved on Canisius, who prepared the plan of defence, 
and appointed to each theologian the subject of which he 
was to treat. Besides this, he continued to preach, to hear 
confessions, and to take counsel with his colleagues daily. 
At night he allowed himself but a brief interval of sleep, 
the rest of the time being spent in prayer and study. 

He had stipulated before the opening of the conferences 
that none but those Protestants who belonged to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and who were the only regular, and, 
to some extent, disciplined body among them, should take 
part in the disputations. This condition had been accepted ; 
but from the beginning, Anabaptists, Sacramentarians, 
and heretics of every imaginable sect appeared, and claimed 
the right of speech. Those of the Augsburg Confession 
were furious, and refused to make common cause with the 
new arrivals. Recriminations, invectives and threats were 
hurled about the Protestant camp, till a formidable tumult 
ensued. The Augsburg Lutherans at last succeeded in 
turning out the other heretics, but, ashamed of the spectacle 
they presented to the eyes of the Catholics, they left Worms 
secretly, and contented themselves with attacking each 
other in the most vituperative terms. ‘‘It was,” wrote 
Canisius, ‘‘as if the giants of old were seeking to rebuild 
the Tower of Babel. God visited them with the same 
spirit of confusion which prevented their understanding 
one another, so that Melancthon was punished by the work 
of his own hands, like those who are devoured by the wild 
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beasts which they have themselves bred up with great 
pains and difficulty.” 

Cologne, Strassburg, and his own native Nymwegen 
next came in for a share in the apostle’s labours. The 
Bishop of Trent begged him to come and found a college 
in his diocese ; the Duke of Bavaria called upon him to 
organise the one he had set on foot at Munich, and to 
establish another at Landshut. But Straubing, by reason 
of its extreme need, detained him longer than any of these 
places. Charles V. had himself been mainly responsible 
for the worst of the existing difficulties there, on account of 
his famous zzterim, which granted to all persons, by his 
own private authority, permission to communicate under 
both kinds, pending the decision of the Council of Trent 
on this point. Straubing had availed itself, without excep- 
tion, of the permission. A few priests had attempted to 
oppose it, but numberless apostasies and half an insurrec- 


tion had followed on their action, and now the position had 


come to be regarded as impregnable. Canisius made no 
attempt to storm the fortress; he arrived, and was gentle- 
ness itself. He had scarcely passed a week in the town 
when he was looked upon as the friend and adviser of all 
its principal citizens. His sermons drew crowds as usual, 
and his instructions on the subject of Holy Communion, 
of which his hearers proved to be strangely ignorant, were 
continued in the confessional and on every possible occa- 
sion. At Easter nearly the whole population approached 
the Sacraments, and communicated without making tho 
least difficulty, under one kind. Canisius, broken with 
fatigue, for he had preached throughout Lent three times a 
week, besides catechising, visiting the sick, hearing con- 
fessions, and answering the objections of all who came to 
him, was yet beaming with joy, so markedly had _ his 
labours been blessed. 

Even if space permitted, it would be superfluous to 
follow the saint in his journey to Poland, in his fruitful 
sojourn at Augsburg, in his campaign against the igno- 
rance of the clergy at Wiirzburg, against the Calvinism of 
the Swiss Protestants. Everywhere the story is the same: 
ignorance, vice, and heresy fled before the bright light of 
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his presence, and his wisdom provided that there where he 
had planted the good seed, others should follow him to 
water it, so that there should be no return to the former 
errors. 

If, in a sense, the old ages of faith were dead, the new 
age witnessed a wonderful resurrection, the effect of which 
is still going on in our own day. And the scourge of 
heresy, wherewith the Church in Germany was scourged to 
its ultimate salvation in the sixteenth century, lies now a 
thing of nought, effete and almost iifeless, while the Bride 
of Christ has renewed her youth like the eagle. 

If the roots of the Protestant Reformation lie in the 
scandals which disgraced Christian society before and at 
the time of Luther’s schism, those of the Catholic Reforma- 
tion are to be found in the lives and labours of saints and 
apostles. The great heresiarchs thought to bury the 
Catholic tradition, amid grave clothes and cerements, under 
a heavy stone, but a Mightier than they cried: ‘‘Zazarus, 
come forth !”’—and the dead rose. 

J. M. STONE. 





Roman Decrees. 
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The Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


HE following is the full text of the important decree 
relating to the simple and solemn Vows of Religious 
Women which has been recently published :— 


Decretum. 3 Maii 1902. Perpensis temporum adjunctis, 
attentisque peculiaribus casibus, qui ad S. Sedem haud raro 
deferuntur, nec non postulatis Sacrorum Antistitum, visum est 
huic S. Congregationi Eminentissimorum ac Reverendissimorum 
Patrum S. R. E. Cardinalium negociis et consultationibus Epis- 
coporum et Regularium praepositae non esse ulteraius cunc- 
tandum super quaestione jampridem proposita: an scilicet et 
quomodoexpediat praescribere, utinsanctimonialium monasteriis, 
in quibus solemnia vota nuncupantur, praemittantur solemnibus 
vota simplicia ad certum tempus duratura. Re itaque mature 
perpensa ac discussa, in conventu plenario habito in aedibus 
Vaticanis die 14 Martii 1902, praefati E.mi ac R.mi Patres 
S. R. E. Cardinales censuerunt: supplicandum esse SS.mo 
Domino Nostro Leont Divina Providentia PP. XTITT., ut ad 
moniales votorum solemnium extendere dignaretur, juxta con- 
gruum modum, ea quae salubriter constituta fuerunt a fel. rec. 
Pio PP. IX. pro religiosis virorum familiis, per encyclicas litteras 
S. Congregationis super Statu Regularium, incip. Meminem 
latet, datas die 18 Martii 1857, et per litteras sub Annulo 
Piscatoris, incip. Ad untversalis Ecclesiae regimen, datas die 7 
Februarii 1862, subsecutis respective declarationibus. 

Porro, Sanctitis Sua, in Audientia habita ab infrascripto 
Cardinali praedictae S. Congregationis Praefecto die 2 Maii 
1902, audita de praemissis relatione, sententiam praelaudatorum 
Patrum Cardinalium probavit, mandavitque per hujusmet S. 
Congregationis decretum edici praescriptionum capita, quae 
infra Scripta sunt, perpetuo inviolateque servanda : 
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I. In omnibus et singulis sanctimonialium monasteriis cujus- 
cumque Ordinis seu Instituti, in quibus vota solemnia emittuntur, 
peracta probatione et novitiatu ad praescriptum S. Concilii 
Tridentini, Constitutionum Apostolicarum et legum Ordinis seu 
Instituti a S. Sede approbatorum, novitiae vota simplicia emit- 
tant, postquam expleverint aetatem annorum sexdecim ab eodem 
Concilio Tridentino statutam vel aliam majorem, quae forsan a 
constitutionibus proprii Ordinis vel Instituti a S. Sede approbatis 
requiratur. 

Il. Hujusmodi professae post expletum triennium a die, quo 
vota simplicia emiserint, computandum, si dignae reperiantur, 
ad professionem votorum solemnium admittantur: sublata 
cuilibet potestate hac super re dispensandi, ita nempe ut si qua, 
non exacto integro triennio, ad professionem solemnem, qua- 
cumque ex causa, admitteretur, professio ipsa irrita prorsus 
foret ac nullius effectus. 


III. Firma tamen in suo quaeque robore manere declarantur 
indulta a S. Sede jam impertita, quorum vi, nonnullis in locis 
seu Institutis, professio votorum simplicium ad longius tempus 
emitti possii. 

IV. Praeterea ex justis et rationabilibus causis, de quibus 
tum monasterii Superiorissa tum novitiarum Magistra fidem 
scripto facere debent, poterit Ordinariis pro monasteriis suae 
jurisdictioni subjectis et Superior Generalis seu Provincialis pro 
monasteriis, quae exemptionis privilegio gaudent, indulgere in 
casibus particularibus, ut professio votorum solemnium differatur, 
non tamen ultra aetatem annorum viginti quinque expletorum. 

V. Vota simplicia, uti praefertur, emissa perpetua sunt ex 
parte voventis ; et dispensatio super iisdem Romano Pontifici 
reservatur. 

VI. Professae istiusmodi votorum simplicium fruuntur et 
gaudent iisdem indulgentiis, privilegiis et favoribus spiritualibus, 
quibus legitime fruuntur et gaudent professae votorum solemnium 
proprii cujusque monasterii ; et quatenus morte praeveniafitur 
ad eadem respective suffragia jus habent. 

VII. Eaedem tenentur ad observantiam regularum et con- 
stitutionum non secus ac solemniter professae ; itemque tenentur 
choro interesse : quatenus vero legitime impediantur quominus 
choro intersint, ad privatam officii divini recitationem non 


obligantur. 
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VIII. Tempus a constitutionibus cujuslibet Ordinis seu 
Instituti praescriptum ad vocem activam et passivam assequen- 
dam a die emissionis votorum simplicium computatur : verum 
tamen professae votorum simplicium nunquam suffragium, imo 
ne locum quidem habebunt in capitulis in quibus et quatenus 
agitur de admittendis ad professionem solemnem; eaeque 
deputari quidem poterunt ad minora coenobii officia ; sed ad 
munia Superiorissae, Vicariae, Magistrae novitiarum, Assistentis 
seu Consiliariae, et oeconomae eligi nequeunt. 


IX. Potiores jure, utpote seniores, censentur quae prius vota 
simplicia nuncupaverint; ita tamen ut quaecumque, juxta 
superius dicta, professionem solemnem ultra triennium dis- 
tulerint, loco interim cedant etiam junioribus solemniter professis, 
recepturae iterum jura ratione prioris professionis quaesita ubi 
primum vota solemnia et ipsae emiserint. 


X. Dos pro quolibet monasterio statuta tradenda est ipsi 
monasterio ante professionem votorum simplicium. 


XI. Professae votorum simplicium retinent vadicale suorum 
bonorum dominium, de quo definitive disponere non poterunt, 
nisi intra duos menses proxime praecedentes professionem 
solemnem, ad normam S. Concilii Tridentini Sess xxv de Regular. 
et Monial., cap. XVI.— 

Omnino vero interdicta ipsi est eorumdem administratio, nec 
non quorumcumque reddituum erogatio atque usus. Debent 
propterea ante professionem votorum simplicium cedere, pro 
tempore quo in eadem votorum simplicium professione perman- 
serint, administrationem, usumfructum, et usum quibus eis 
placuerit, ac etiam suo Ordini seu monasterio, quatenus ex hujus 
parte nihil obstet et ipsae plena libertate id opportunum 
existimaverint. 

Quod si durante tempore votorum simplicium alia bona 
legitimo titulo eis obvenerint, eorum quidem dominium radicale 
acquirunt, sed administrationem usumfructum et usum cedere 
quamprimum debent ut supra, servata etiam lege non abdicandi 
dominium radicale nisi intra duos menses proximos ante 
prefessionem solemnem. 


XII. Ad dimittendas e monasterio praefatas votorum sim- 
plicium professas, recurrendum erit, in singulis casibus, ad S. 
Sedem, distincte exponendo graves causas, quae dimissionem 
suadere seu exigere videantur. 


I2 
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XIII. Sorori professae votorum simplicium a monasterio 
discedenti sive ob votorum dispensationem a Sancta Sede Apos- 
tolica impetratam, sive ob decretum dismissionis ut supra 
emissum, restituenda integra dos quoad sortem, exclusis 
fructibus. 

Igitur haec S. Congregatio de expressa Apostolica Auctoritate, 
praesentis decreti tenore, quaecumque superius praescripta, 
declarata ac sancita sunt, ab omnibus, ad quos seu quas spectat, 
ex obedientiae praecepto servari et executioni demandari dis- 
tricte jubet, non obstantibus contrariis quibuscumque etiam 
speciali et individua mentione dignis, quibus ad praemissorum 
effectum a Sanctitate Sua specialiter et plene derogatum esse 
declarat. 


Datum Romae die 3 Maii 1902. 


L. & S. Fr. H. M. Carp. Gotti, Praef. 
Pu. GiusTINi, Secret. 


The above Decree, as will be seen, was published in May last. 
His Eminence Cardinal Svampa, the Archbishop of Bologna, 
immediately applied to the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars to solve certain difficulties in connection with the 
interpretation of the Decree. As the subject is an important 
one, we give the full reply of the Sacred Congregation to 
His Eminence’s questions :— 


Bononien. 18 Julii 1902. Cum applicatio Decreti Per pensis 
Tempore adjunctis a S. C. Ep.um et Reg. ium opportunissimo 
consilio nuper editi, nonnullis dubiis videatur obnoxia, infra- 
scriptus Card. Archiepiscopus Bononiae, pro iis dirimendis, 
ad eamdem S. C. maximo cum obsequio recurrit et authenticam 
responsionem exposcit : 

12+ Quaestio.—Quaelibet Instituta Monialium suum habent 
coeremontale seu rituale, pro admittendis novitiis ad religiosam 
professionem. Ritus autem praescriptus generatim unicus est, 

cum unica fere ubique antehac extiterit professio. Jam quaeritur, 
‘utrum ille ritus servandus deinceps erit pro prima, aut pro 
secunda, aut pro utraque professione. Quod si duplex ratio 
sacram functionem celebrandi deinceps erit inducenda, pro 
duplici nempe professione votorum simplicium et votorum — 
solemnium, spectabitne ad Episcopos (aut ad Superiores 
Generales quoad monasteria exempta) coeremonias servandas et 
formulam a profitentibus exprimendam determinare ? Quatenus 
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affirmative quaenam in praxi erit norma generatim sequenda ? 
Quatenus negative, coeremoniale seu rituale erit impetrandum 
ab ista S. C., aut a C. Sacrorum Rituum ? 


22. Quaestio.—In Ne VIII° Decreti recognoscitur Capitu- 
lum Monialium pro admittendis ad professionem solemnem illis, 
quae congruo tempore in professione votorum simplicium per- 
manserunt. Porro hujusmodi Capitulum erit ne necessario 
faciendum illis in Communitatibus, in quibus de acceptatione, 
de vestitione et de professione alumnarum capitulariter agitur ? 
Quod si fieri absolute debeat, sufficiet ne pro aliqua a professione 
excludenda, quod Moniales Capitulares secreto suffragia con- 
traria conferant, aut necesse erit, ut quaelibet Monialis suffragii 
contrarii rationem expresse declaret, exponendo nempe graves 
causas quae dimtsstonem tradere seu exigere videantur Sanctae 
Sedi judicio subjiciendas? Ratio dubitandi ex eo oritur, quod, 
peracta professione simplici, Communitas Religiosa non est 
amplius libera retinendi aut dimittendi alumnam ; sed res pleno 
jure ad supremam Ecclesiae auctoritatem spectat. 


37, Quaestio.—N® VII. Decreti declaratur, professas votorum 
simplicium choro interesse debere; quatenus vero legitime 
impediantur quominus choro intersint, ad privatam officii recita- 
tionem non obligari. Quid vero si qua a Choro abstineat absque 
legitimo impedimento ? Quae ita se gerat, negligentie notam 
coram Sororibus et, quod magis est, culpae maculam coram 
Deo videtur incurrere. At obligata ne erit divinum Officium 
privatim recitare ? 

4% Quaestio.—N° X. Decreti statuitur dotem esse solven- 
dam ante professionem votorum simplicium.—N°®: VII. professis 
votorum simplicium omnes favores spirituales indulgentur, quae 
competunt professis votorum solemnium, nec non omnia suffragia, 
si morte praeveniantur.—N° XII. decernitur ad dimittendas a 
Monasterio votorum simplicium professas recurrendum esse in 
singulis casibus ad S. Sedem, Quae hisce in locis sanciuntur 
nullam difficultatem prae se ferunt pro iis Ordinibus aut Institutis, 
in quibus hucusque unica observata est votorum professio. Ast 
adsunt Religiosae Familiae, quae juxta regulas adprobatas a 
S. Sede duplici professione, simplici et solemni, utuntur. 

Quid sane si ad tramites constitutionum hujusmodi Institu- 
torum, aut dos solvenda esset ante professionem solemnem, aut 
privilegia (praesertim pia post mortem suffragia) pro monialibus 
votorum simplicium essent minora, aut (quod potius videtur) 
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Superiorissa Generalis habet facultatem dimittendi professam 
votorum simplicium? Quae in privatis numeris enunciantur 
suntne praeceptiva pro omnibus omnino Institutis votorum 
solemnium, aut exceptionem patiuntur relate ad Ordinis seu 
Instituta, quae speciales dispositiones quoad praedicta habent 
sive in regula sive in constitutionibus ? 

S. C. Ep.orum et Reg.ium sub die 18 Julii 1902, respondit : 


Ad 14™- Ritum seu coerimoniale in unoquoque Monasterio 
receptum adhibendum esse in emittenda prima professione, pro 
qua consuetae formulae, suppressis, si adsint, verbis solemni- 
tatem exprimentibus, adjiciatur, novitiam mnuncupare vota 
simplicia juxta Decretum a S. C. EE. et RR. die 3 Maii 1902, 
editum : professionem autem secundam emitti posse privatim in 
choro, sive oratorio interiori, coram Communitate in manibus 
Superiorissae, praevia approbatione Ordinarii, seu Praelati 
Regularis quoad monasteria exempta. 

Ad 28m. Capitulum habendum esse etiam in praefatis casibus ; 
ejus tamen votum esse mere consultativum ; locum quoque fieri 
posse discussioni super qualitatibus candidatae ; scrutinium 
vero per secreta suffragia peragendum esse. Porro si omnia 
vel pleraque suffragia contraria forent admissioni ad solemnem 


professionem, ita ut attento etiam articulo IV. ipsius Decreti, 
ageretur de dimittenda sorore a Monasterio, res subjicienda 
esset judicio S. Sedis, ad quam proinde Ordinarius, vel pro 
monasteriis exemptis Praelatus Regularis distinctam omnium 
relationem transmittet. 


Ad 32" Professas votorum simplicium ad recitationem divini 
‘officii extra chorum non teneri. 


Ad 42™- Recurrendum esse in casibus particularibus. 


L. * S. Fr. H. M. Carp. Gotti, Praef. 
Puitippus GIusTINi, Secret. 








Science Hotices. 


The Belfast Meeting of the British Association.— Zhe 
President's Address.—To the ordinary mind the scientist is a 
materialist who subjects his intellect to the paths of the five 
senses: but the work of the great professors of to-day, the 
researches and the measurements now going on in the 
Royal Institution and elsewhere, are so extending, correcting 
and altering the popular conception of the capacities of the 
senses, that such a view of a scientist is already an error. We 
have been taught to see through solid matter, and we are about 
to have liquids whose refractivity will be so small with such 
consequent optical properties, that we shall not be able to see 
them, and we shall know they are liquids by other powers than 
the eye-sight. The researches in low temperatures in the 
depths of the Royal Institution are giving such an extensive 
knowledge of the properties of matter, that already various 
astronomical, electrical and spectroscopic problems are under- 
stood; and an ever-growing field of investigation is opening 
out, in the novel properties of matter, revealed in the tempera- 
tures of cosmic space now obtainable. 

The President’s masterly address was in main a study of the 
low-temperature researches, and Professor Dewar postulated 
that the problems already solved by our study of the properties 
of gases at low temperatures, are as yet only a promise of what 
investigations nearer the zero of temperature will establish. 
Hydrogen, liquified in 1898, will be the means of solving many 
obscure problems, and helium, a gas about four times more 
volatile than hydrogen, when liquid, will open still more novel 
fields of enquiry. So far, helium has touched a temperature of 
from nine to ten degrees without liquifying. Liquid hydrogen 
involves the solidification of every gas, but one, known to 
chemists, and so leads to a new world of solid bodies. Its 
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strong condensing powers simplify a method of getting high 
vacua of great tenuity, and liquid air, liquid hydrogen, &c., 
are valuable analytical agents. To liquify hydrogen, the coldest 
liquid known, involved a descent of 60 degrees from liquid air. 
By the evaporation of solid hydrogen under the air pump, we 
can get down to within 13 or 14 degrees of the zero—mznus 260 
degrees, or 13 degrees absolute is the lowest steady tempera- 
ture yet reached—as yet we can get no further. One degree 
lower now is harder than hundreds achieved further up the 
scale. The difficulty is both of material and of process. That we 
shall ever reach the zero is improbable ; but if we do get near 
it, Professor Dewar thinks we have no right to assume a con- 
tinuity of processes at temperatures attainable and at lower 
ones. On the contrary, the behaviour of platinum at the advent 
of liquid hydrogen, as a refrigerant in place of liquid air, 
showed a change in the law as to the variation of its electrical 
resistance with temperature. It was found that the electrical 
resistance of the platinum used in a thermometer was not 
decreased by cold at temperatures about mznus 250 degrees c., 
at the same ratio as at temperatures about mzuzus 200 degrees. 
The measurement of the rays of the spectra of the most 
volatile atmospheric gases unliquifiable at the temperature of 
liquid hydrogen, helium, &c., and their identification with rays 
in auroral discharges and in solar protuberances, supply a 
theory of explanation of both solar prominencies, and in con- 
junction with recent studies in electrical discharges in high 
vacua, of the cause of the electric discharges believed to 
occasion auroras. It is true there are rays of the new gases 
which, as we stimulate them, appear to be equally brilliant with 
those present—absent from the spectra of auroras—but we still 
do not know the mechanism of luminescence ; and we know that 
an electric discharge, in a highly rarefied atmosphere, will light 
up one element and not another in a hitherto unexplained way. 
Collie’s and Ramsay’s work on the distance to which electric 
discharges will traverse explosively different gases, throw much 
light on the presence and absence of certain rays in aurora 
spectras ; and in addition to the constitution, and may be the 
temperatures of the gases, much also depends on the character of 
the electric discharge. Our knowledge of the constituents of the 
upper air, and of the behaviour of the more volatile gases, 
and the close coincidences between auroral rays and those emitted 
by gases of our own atmosphere under electric discharges, lead 
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us to believe that the sun’s coronal atmosphere is of the same 
substances as that of the earth, and that it is rendered luminous 
by the same cause—that the solar prominences are solar auroras. 

‘* This conclusion has plainly an important bearing on the 
explanation which should be given of the outburst of new stars, 
and of the extraordinary and rapid changes in their spectra. 
Moreover, leaving on one side the question whether gases ever 
become luminous by the direct action of heat, apart from such 
transfers of energy as occur in chemical change and electric 
disturbance, it demands a revision of the theories which 
attribute more permanent differences between the spectra 
of different stars to differences of temperature, and a fuller 
consideration of the question whether they cannot be explained 
by differences in the electric conditions which prevail in the 
stellar atmosphere.” 

Arrhenius’ theory explains the connection between sun spots 
and solar eruptions and the electric discharges supposed to 
occasion auroras. The enormous electric discharges in the sun 
cause an excess of the stream of negative ions, the smaller ones 
of which, in accordance with Clark Maxwell’s electro-magnetic 
theory, driven away from the sun by the incidence of the solar 
rays, often at tremendous speeds, increased by cosmic dust and 
diminished by evaporation, in part, reach our earth on the side 
which is turned to the sun and negatively electrify our upper 
atmosphere. The potential of the charge will reach such a point 
that discharges ensue, and with the advent of more particles 
fresh discharges follow. Such a theory accounts for the 
auroral discharges in its most frequent coincidence with a 
maxima of sun spots, and also explains the minor maxima and 
minima. Such a theory also accounts for the appearance 
presented by comets. 

At low temperatures nearly all chemical interactions are 
suspended, but fluorine, with its exceptional property of com- 
bination, is still active at the temperature of liquid air ; whether 
it would combine with hydrogen is not yet known. One of 
Professor Dewar’s discoveries in the course of his experiments, 
that almost all bodies, when cooled to low temperatures, acquire 
phosphorescence when exposed to violet light, is of importance 
in view of present investigations in radio activity. 

With the aid of Professor Fleming, Professor Dewar carried 
out along series of experiments on the magnetic and electric 
properties of bodies at low temperatures, which gave surprising 
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results. ‘‘The investigations have shown that electric conductivity 
in pure metals varies almost inversely as the absoliite temperature 
down to mznus 200 degrees, but that this law is greatly affected 
by the presence of the most minute amount of impurity.” It 
might be inferred that at the zero of absolute temperature 
resistance would disappear ; experiments at still lower tempera- 
tures point, however, to an ultimate resistance. The study of 
dielectric constants at low temperatures, show that low tem- 
perature, like high frequency, annuls abnormal dielectric values. 
In magnetic work the discovery of greatest value was that the 
variation of magnetic susceptibility is inversely to the absolute 
temperature. 

In biological research one of the results of the aid of the 
low temperature of liquid air, has been the obtaining of the cell 
plasma of the typhoid organism for the studying of its toxic and 
immunising properties. Bacteria are small vegetable cells 
measured by the standard of the ‘‘ mikron.” At the tem- 
perature of liquid air the cell is hard and breakable, and so it 
has been found possible to triturate it. The study of the 
physiology of the ceil at low temperatures is full of interest and 
no doubt of most valuable results. It reveals a new third state 
of matter, for the cell is neither dead nor alive, all chemical 
action ceasing for the time being, without any appreciable con- 
sequent loss of vitality. 


The late Mr. George Griffith.—At the Belfast meeting of 
the British Association there was a gap in the personages that 
have been for years so familiar to frequenters of the summer 
assemblage of scientists. The absent figure was none other 
than Mr. George Griffith, the Assistant General Secretary to the 
British Association. The breach caused by his death last May 
is one difficult to fill, Mr. George Griffith possessed a com- 
bination of qualities rare, perhaps, in the same individual, 
but necessary for the smooth working of a great scientific 
organisation. 

Though papers presented to the British Association are 
referred tothe various committees in the different sections, still 
an arduous task devolves on the assistant secretary in sifting 
the wheat from the chaff before such a presentation is made. 
To fill such a post adequately, requires not only sound scientific 
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knowledge, but also a versatility of scientific attainment, com- 
bined with a quick perception of worth in ideas that are novel. 
The early scientific career of Mr. Griffith, before his connection 
with the British Association, tended to fit him for the duties of 
the latter. A most thorough scientific grounding was formed at 
- Oxford, where he took his first class in 1856, and practice in 
versatility was afforded him during the 26 years that he was 
Science Master at Harrow School. 

His first connection with the British Association was when he 
acted as local secretary at the Oxford meeting of 1860. In 
1862 he entered upon his first term of office as assistant secre- 
tary. He resigned in 1878, but he took charge of the work for 
the year 1881 during a temporary vacancy. In 1890 he was 
re-appointed, and carried on the work of his office until his 
death. 


The Report of the Kite Committee. — Perhaps there are 
no meteorological experiments of greater importance in progress 
than those of the Kite Committee. The committee made a 
report of their work at the meeting of the British Association at 
Beltast. It has been decided to make these kite observations 
either in thinly inhabited parts of the country or over the sea, 
so as to reduce the risk of any accident toa minimum. Since 
nothing was known of the vertical temperature gradient over the 
great ocean, and this knowledge was of great importance for 
theoretical meteorology, it has been decided to work on the 
west coast, since the prevailing westerly winds make observa- 
tions in such a locality equivalent to those taken over the sea. 
It was thought desirable to take some observations at the same 
height as Ben Nevis, somewhere on the coast in the neighbour- 
hood of Ben Nevis, so that light might be thrown on the 
question as to how far the temperature taken on a mountain 
summit differs from the temperature of the free air in the sur- 
rounding districts at the same level. The apparatus was fixed 
at Crinan about 30 miles south of Oban. The kites employed 
were not identical in form with those used at the Blue Hill 
Observatory in the United States. The highest record of 
height for the kites was 11,450 feet, when 21,000 feet of 
wire was employed. The temperature gradient observed on 
that occasion was approximately 24 degrees (Fahr.) for every 
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1,000 feet of ascent. The experiments are to be conducted for 
another year, during which, it is hoped, that flights may be 
arranged so as to obtain exact information regarding the dis- 
tribution of temperature and humidity in specific conditions of 
weather ; thus the physical processes taking place in the upper 
air corresponding to weather changes noted at the surface 
could be examined. 








Aotes of Travel and Exploration. 


Canoe Voyage on the Orinoco.—Senor Perez Triana, who, 
we gather from Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s preface, found it 
necessary to leave Columbia by the back-door of the continent, 
publishes the record of an interesting voyage. (Down the 
Orinoco in a Canoe. By S. Perez Triana. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1902.) A ride of many days on horse and mule- 
back down the eastern slope of the Andes, brought him to one 
of the numerous tributary streams which drain into the main 
river. These affluents are connected by multitudinous channels 
called cazos, forming natural canals by which boats can pass 
from one to the other. The Z/anos, or vast plains, which begin 
at the foot of the Cordillera and stretch thence to the Atlantic, 
are intersected by these waterways, rendering them almost 
impassable in the wet season. The human habitations en- 
countered on these plains are few and far between. They con- 
sist of cattle ranches, and stations for trade which are almost 
deserted save at the appointed time for the meeting of breeders 
and buyers of cattle. Sounsettled is the region that property in 
land does not exist, and only livestock has rights of ownership 
attaching to it. Yet the forests are rich in products prized by 
commerce ; in rubber, said to be no less abundant and of equal 
quality with that of the Amazon, and tonga beans, the kernel of a 
fruit like the mango, used in perfumery as a substitute for vanilla, 
which grows wild in vast quantities. The banks of the river are 
occupied by tribes of Indians, some hostile to travellers, some 
willing to trade, bartering readily the products of their industry— 
manioc flour, cassava bread, dugout canoes, and hammocks 
woven from palm fibre—for axes, knives, and other manufactured 
goods. Navigation on the Orinoco is obstructed by two sets of 
rapids, though seemingly not of a formidable character. They 
divide the upper from the lower course of the river, which would 
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otherwise provide with its affluents a vast system of natural 
waterways reaching from the Atlantic to the foot of the 
Cordillera. This system, moreover, interlocks with that of the 
Amazon, by an outfall of the Orinoco, the Casiquiare River, 
running for three hundred miles with an average depth of thirty 
feet, and a strong current, into the Rio Negro branch of the 
Amazon. _ The traffic of the upper Orinoco mostly follows this 
route, so as to obviate the difficulty of navigating the rapids. 
The basins of the two streams may thus be considered as a 
single drainage area, and the whole of Guiana as the largest 
river-island in the world. 


Features of the Orinoco.—Although the Orinoco passes 
through a savanna country during greater part of its course, it 
encounters on one section a series of low rocky ranges which, 
as they close upon its bed, form the rapids that obstruct it. 
Near those of Atures, the hills end in a vertical cliff, on which, at 
a height of nearly two thousand feet, are some remarkable rock 
sculptures. They consist of a colossal alligator, about five 
hundred feet in length, with a human figure on the same scale 
at either end. The travellers were informed by their guide that 
there were ruins in the adjacent forest, the exploration of which 
might throw light on these mysterious remains. The most for- 
midable wild animal of the Orinoco region is the so-called tiger 
or jaguar, which preys upon cattle, mules and donkeys, and like 
the lion, on the latter by preference. The cattle on scenting the 
approach of the foe, form a sort of laager for defence, the calves in 
the centre, the cows outside, and the bulls pacing round like 
sentinels. They bear the brunt of the attack, for if the jaguar can 
spring on one he breaks its spine with a blow, but if he misses, is 
gored by his antagonist. In the not infrequent case of a battle 
between the tiger and the alligator, the contest generally results 
in favour of the combatant who is on his native element. The 
streams are not only infested by the great saurians, as well as by 
water-snakes, but by a small fish, the caribe, so voracious as to 
be dangerous even to horses and oxen,—from their multitudinous 
bites occasioning the loss of a limb, or even proving fatal. 
The electrical eel is formidable from its power of inflicting a 
benumbing shock, under the effects of which the tiger has been 
known to drown. The waters, on the other hand, teem with 
excellent fish, as well as with a species of turtle called ‘ervecay, 
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which lays its eggs in January. A large island on the Orinoco, 
about twelve miles long, is called Playa de la Manteca (beach of 
butter) from the myriads of turtle which haunt it. It is let in con- 
cessions to traders, who dig up the eggs and convert them into oil, 
much used in cookery as a substitute for butter. From the amount 
of the yield, it has been calculated that it is visited by close upon 
half a million turtle in the season. The travellers visited the 
cattle estate of General Crespo, then President of Venezuela, with 
a frontage of twenty-five leagues on the Orinoco, and a hinter- 
land of indefinite extent. Here the cattle numbered 200,000 
head, and 1,500 three-year-old bullocks were exported monthly 
to the West Indies. 


Development of Canada.—The largest settlement scheme 
hitherto undertaken in Canada, is about to be carried out under 
an arrangement by which the Government has sold two million 
acres of land, in the north western portion of Ontario, to a 
United States syndicate at fifty cents an acre. The latter will 
settle on the land 12,500 citizens of the United States, selling 
them their lots at three dollars an acre, and advancing money for 
the purchase of seed and agricultural implements. The faith 
felt in the future growth and prosperity of the Dominion is 
evidenced in the competition of rival railways for the carriage 
of its traffic. The Canadian Pacific will no longer have a 
monopoly of transcontinental communications, for it has been 
officially announced by Mr. Hays, general manager of the Grand 
Trunk line, that the latter is about to enter the field against 
it. In the coming session of the Dominion Parliament an appli- 
cation will be made for authorisation to incorporate the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway to run from Gravenhurst or North Bay— 
points on the existing line near the eastern extremity of Lake 
Huron—through New Ontario to Manitoba and the North- 
Western Territories, and thence by the Peace River, or Pine 
River, to either Bute Inlet or Port Simpson on the Pacific. 
Meantime the Canadian Pacific Railway is not idle, but is 
extending its ramifications in all directions, and the Canadian 
Northern is pushing on towards the Rockies. At the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Bankers’ Association at Ottawa, Mr. 
Clouston in delivering the principal address, as president for the 
year, drew a glowing picture of the prosperity of the country. 
The amount of grain shipped this year up to date exceeded by 
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nearly forty per cent. the total figure for the corresponding period 
of last year, while all statistics of trade and banking returns tell 
the same story of progress and expansion. Both the assets and 
note circulation of Canadian banks have doubled in the last ten 
years, and the deposits in the banks amount to an average of 
eighty dollars per head of population. The development of the 
great reserve of resources in the North West Territories 
promises an acceleration of the rate of progress. Mr. Clifford 
Sifton, Minister of the Interior, speaking of their possibilities at 
a meeting in Toronto, said their population had grown in the ten 
years—18g91-1901—from less than 100,000 to 160,000, and asserted 
his belief that it now amounts to 250,000, while he predicted that 
by July 1st, 1905, it will have grown to 750,000 or perhaps a 
million. 


Voleanic Outbreak in Guatemala.—The eruptions in the 
West Indian Islands heralded by violent earthquake shocks in 
Guatemala, were followed by volcanic outbursts in that country 
on October 24th. It was accompanied by detonations so violent 
as to be heard in the south of Nicaragua, and the inhabitants of 
San Salvador rushed into the streets in panic at the sound. The 
town of Quezaltenango, which was near the centre of disturbance, 
was for thirty hours in total darkness under a rain of ashes and 
sand, but it does not appear that there was muchloss of life. Much 
property has, on the other hand, been destroyed, and the 
whole of the Costa Cuca, the richest coffee zone in the State, 
has been ruined. Every scrap of vegetation has been seared, 
and the ground is covered with ashes and other volcanic matter 
to a depth of from one to six feet. Not only is the whole coffee 
crop lost, but it is feared that the estates are permanently 
destroyed. 


Sleeping Sickness in Uganda.—The mysterious sleeping 
sickness which has made its appearance in Uganda during 
recent years is the subject of investigation by a commission 
despatched jointly by the Foreign Office and the Royal Society. 
Hitherto it has attacked only natives, and is invariably fatal, 
although in some cases not until after the lapse of two years. 
It is conjectured to have been introduced by Indian coolies, and 
to be caused by drinking fermented liquor brewed from mouldy 
rice. 
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The Andes of Ecuador.--Not the least interesting chapter 
in Mr. Fountain’s record of explorations in South America (Zhe 
Great Mountains and Forests of South America. By Paul 
Fountain. London: Longmans.  1g02.) is that on the little 
known passes of the Andes of Ecuador. Travelling, as he did, 
with smugglers and outlaws, he visited spots probably never 
before seen by an European, reached by paths known only to the 
wild herdsmen who acted as his guides. The general con- 
formation of the country he describes as a double mountain wall 
rising to altitudes of from 15,000 to 20,000 feet, uplifting in its 
trough a valley some 300 miles in length by eight to eighteen in 
width at a height of 10,000 feet above the sea. From the 
bottom of the valley the enclosing mountains are not seen to 
advantage, but from a high central point the author obtained a 
view such as he thinks could not be matched in any quarter of 
the globe, comprising one hundred and twenty snow peaks, 
although the snow line does not descend lower than 15,000 feet. 
More wonderful still are the vast chasms by which these 
mountains have been rent asunder in some tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature. Projections on one side have their counter- 
parts in recesses on the other, and in many cases the walls are 
absolutely vertical, so that a mass of rock pushed over the top 
meets no obstruction until the bottom is reached. ‘‘In some 
places (says the writer) you may lie prone and peer over the edge 
of precipices, where there is nothing to save you in the event of 
accident from a sheer fall of three quarters of a mile. 1 do not 
know if the reader can realise what it means to look down a 
perpendicular wall of 4,000 feet ; a precipice so steep, remember, 
that not even a chamois could climb twenty feet up or down it. 
There are but few persons who can do it and keep a clear head.” 
One of these clefts was traversed by him throughout its entire 
length, estimated at about five miles. Enclosed between cliffs 
some 3,000 to 4,000 feet high and barely 200 feet apart, it was 
so dark that the hands of a watch could only be read when close 
to the eye, and even the narrow streak of blue overhead was at 
times shut out by overhanging buttresses, forming a tunnel in 
which progress could only be made by torchlight. The sensation 
of being thus buried in the heart of the mountain is described as 
most oppressive, suggesting the possibility that a fall of rock 
blocking the abyss might render it a veritable death-trap. 
Owing to the difficulties of the transit the end was only 
reached after a four days’ journey. A sublime spectacle then 
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presented itself as the vast plain of the Amazon lay spread out 
like a map from the foot of the mountains under an atmosphere 
so clear that it was as distinct as if painted on a great carpet. 
No undulations were visible, and the illimitable extent of forest 
seemed flat as a rolled lawn, but broken in places by patches of 
more vivid green where swamps intervened, and intersected by 
the tortuous windings of the watercourses. The face of the 
rock immediately below was almost perpendicular, but on a 
broad ledge, accessible only by ropes, 400 feet below, a group 
of stone huts was visible. A space no larger than a couple of 
acres with a precipice of 6,000 feet beneath it had been the site 
of a village built of slabs of rock like other huts seen in the 
Orinoco Valley by the author. This strange situation was 
doubtless chosen for its inaccessibility to attack. 








flotices of Hooks. 


Lucius Flavus. By the Rev. JoserpH Spittmann, S.J. Frei- 
burg: B. Herder. 


O more thrilling epoch could be chosen for a historical] 
N romance than that of the tremendous catastrophe of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Every name, every incident, 
every site connected with it, summons up a host of associations, 
sacred, pathetic, and terrible, culminating in that most awful 
manifestation of Divine justice visiting with visible retribution 
the direst crime of humanity. Every element of sublimity is 
furnished by the lurid tragedy, the fitting sequel to that enacted 
on Calvary thirty-seven years before. Many witnesses of the 
one still survived to see in the other the complete and literal 
accomplishment of the prophecy of doom. So explicitly were 
the signs foretold as to enable the Christians who recognised 
their import to escape from the city before its fate overtook it. 
Among them was ‘‘ the abomination of desolation in the holy 
place,” here indentified with the profanation of the Temple by 
the massacre within its precincts of one faction of the Jews by 
the other. It was immediately on the occurrence of this prelude 
to the sanguinary drama of which Jerusalem was to be the scene, 
that the little Christian community left it to seek a safe refuge 
beyond the Jordan. 

As to the historical details, Father Spillman follows closely the 
narrative of Josephus in his account of the Wars of the Jews, 
and his intimate study of the time he writes of enables him to 
bear the burden of his knowledge lightly, and to move freely 
among the scenes and characters he has resuscitated from this 
remote past. The fictitious personages he has created form an 
interesting group. The heroine is a Jewish maiden, Thamar, 
who with her father, Rabbi Ben Sadoc, and her little brother, 
Benjamin, falls into the hands of robbers in journeying towards 
Jerusalem. She is rescued by the Roman centurion, Lucius 


13 
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Flavus, and subsequent meetings deepen the impression made on 
her heart by the splendid young soldier, but race and religion 
are impassable barriers between them. She is, moreover, 
affianced by a family compact to Eleazer, grandson of Caiaphas, 
Captain of the Temple Guard, a man of lofty character, but 
fierce and sanguinary passions. She falls into his power for a 
time, as the prize of war, on his capture of the fortress of Masada 
where she had found refuge with Drusilla, sister of Berenice 
and Herod Agrippa. Adventure follows upon adventure and 
peril upon peril as the great events of the time involve her 
destiny in their course, and are made to live again for us in her 
experiences. The various mental attitudes of Jews and Romans 
are powerfully contrasted, and the gorgeous pageantry of the 
Jewish ritual is vividly described. The splendour of the Temple 
with its various courts and colonnades, its golden roof, its marble 
porticoes, helps us to realise the dignity and majesty of that 
great sanctuary, and the national veneration for it. The follow- 
ing description of the effect on distant spectators is a specimen 
of many similar passages. 

‘* Both the officers looked in the direction of the temple, which, 
in the light of the setting sun, was a conspicuous object seen 
above the flat roofs of the town. A cloud of smoke, rising 
from the altar of incense, hung about its gleaming walls. And 
at that moment a pale-blue cloud, mounting high above the 
golden roof, diffused a delightful perfume over the whole city, 
while the solemn blast of trumpets repeated nine times, pro- 
claimed the hour of the evening sacrifice, and the approach of 
the great feast of the Passover.” 

‘«* What is the meaning of that?’ the centurion asked his 
companion. 

‘««The High Priest is now laying the offering of incense on 
the altar in the Holy Place, pounds of the choicest incense from 
the Far East. And while the fragrant smoke ascends to Heaven, 
symbolising the supplications of the people, thousands and 
thousands of voices chant psalms, and the worshippers join in 
prayer with the priests. It must be acknowledged that this 
sounds more devotional than the hoarse roar of the bull that our 
Flamen immolates in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus—do you not 
think so?’ 

*** You are half a Jew yourself, Tribune! But what are the 
martial strains that mingle so triumphantly with the sacred 
chants and trumpets of the temple?’ ‘ Aha, it is the familiar 
sound of our own military band! The Legate is entering 
Jerusalem with his cohorts. Come, let us hasten tu meet and 
salute him.’” E. M. C. 
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Bernadette of Lourdes. A Mystery. By E. Pouvitton. 
Translated by Henry O’Shea. London: Burns & Oates. 


WICE has Heaven raised up a saintly messenger in France, 
T and each time in the guise of a humble shepherdess. The 
mission of the Maid of Orleans was to bring deliverance 
from temporal woes, from the desolation of war and the humili- 
ation of foreign rule. The message of the Pyrenean peasant was 
not one of temporal enfranchisement, but rather of preparation 
for evils to come by the call to prayer and penance. Perhaps 
had that call been more generally responded to the misfortunes 
that subsequently came upon France might have been averted, 
and the modern Babylon spared like the ancient Nineveh. But 
this is a region in which all is mystery, and the teaching of the 
oracle remains obscure. The story of Bernadette can never 
ease to enthral by its wonder and its beauty, no less than by 
the still deeper fascination of its momentary lifting of the veil that 
hides the Unseen from mortal eyes. Within that portal the 
little mountain maid was admitted for a brief period, to move for 
the rest of her days among men, with its mystic zeal of consecra- 
tion on her brow. 
It is not surprising that such a subject should have been 


chosen by a poet, since the barest recitation of the facts has 
power to thrill and move us. M. Pouvillon has cast it in the 
mould of the medizeval Mystery or Miracle Plays, which were one 
form of the utterance of early religious art. 


‘*The text (says the translator’s preface) consists of dialogues, 
interspersed with descriptions and narratives, by times assuming 
the functions of the chorus in ancient Greek Tragedy. By this 
means the freest flow of the author’s fancy never interferes with 
the most scrupulous respect concerning the episodes and 
minutest authentic details of the story. 


‘*Evolving in accord with the spiritual rhythm of accompanying 
events, of sounding Gave, and sweet flowers of the earth, of 
mysteries and presences innumerable, of living things and super- 
nal beings, moves the exquisite figure of the miracled child, 
boldly relieved against the solemn background of Pyrenean peak 
and deep-sounding Atlantic, outlined with the vigour and purity, 
and coloured with the autumnal pensive tints of early frescoes.” 


Bernadette’s cloistered life as Sister Mary Bernard, is sketched 
in a few slightly outlined passages, and an imaginary scene of 
temptation is introduced in which she admits for a moment a 
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thought of pride in the wish to revisit Lourdes, and be perhaps: 
the instrument of still greater miracles and graces. But, in truth, 
Bernadette had done her work, and it is a remarkable fact that 
neither visions or ecstasies are recorded of her after the series 
in which her mission was confided to her. She led the life of 
an ordinary good and pious nun, undistinguished from the rest 
of the sisterhood by any external mark of spiritual pre-eminence. 
Once her attestation of the miracle ceased to be necessary she 
effaced herself in the obscurity of the cloister, while her fame re- 
sounded through the world unrecked of by the ailing and 
suffering recluse. This aspect of her life is set before us by M. 
Pouvillon in the latter part of his drama, and amid the fanciful 
machinery with which he has surrounded it he presents to us the 
deep-lying moral of its lesson. 

The volume is prefaced by a Publisher’s Note, stating that by 
a letter remitted to the author by Cardinal Rampolla, and dated 
July 28th, 1894, his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. has been pleased 
to grant his Apostolic Benediction to the work; referring to 
‘*that most favoured girl who was chosen by the Most Blessed 
Virgin to call the multitudes to honour her on the banks of the 
Gave.” E. M. C. 


Toscanelli and Columbus. By Henry VicNaup. London: 
Sands and Co. _ 1go2. 

HE author of this volume, the First Secretary of the United 
States Embassy in Paris, sets himself to prove by a series 
of closely reasoned arguments that the celebrated letter 

of the Florentine astronomer, Toscanelli, supposed to have 
inspired and guided the westward voyage of Columbus, was 
entirely apocryphal. This hypothesis must, as he shows in his 
introduction, absolutely revolutionise the history of the 
discovery of America as accepted by Humboldt and Washington 
Irving, as well as by many writers of the present day. It may 
be briefly said that if he does not conclusively demonstrate his 
view, he makes out a sufficiently strong case for it to necessitate 
the revision of the subject in the light of his critical examination 
of it. He shows, for instance, among many other discrepancies 
in the letter itself, that its geographical information as to the 
East was entirely out of date at the period when it is supposed 
to have been written, since it is based on the travels of Marco 
Polo, omitting all reference to the more recent accounts of those 
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regions by Nicolo de’ Conti and other well-known Italian 
explorers. It speaks of the Great Khan as still reigning in 
China, where his rule had been superseded for more than a 
century by that of the Ming Dynasty, and uses the old geo- 
graphical terms which had been abolished and almost forgotten in 
the interim. To Toscanelli, living in Florence, these changes 
must have been familiarly known, as that city was then the great 
centre of geographical discovery, and it was his practice to 
interview all returning travellers. 

These very errors, moreover, as well as others relative to the 
measurement of the earth’s circumference, and the breadth of the 
ocean to be crossed, are shown to have been gathered by 
Columbus from other sources, notably the Jmago Mundi of 
Cardinal d’Ailly, of which he possessed a copy covered with 
annotations by his own hand. To this volume the author traces 
his cosmographical conceptions, pointing out that its publication 
was subsequent to the date of the letter attributed to Toscanelli. 
He maintains, moreover, that the great navigator’s theoretical 
system was posterior to his discovery, and that the notions on 
which it was based ‘‘ only came to him after he had effected his 
first, and very likely not till after his third or even fourth 
voyage.” The conclusion is that ‘‘Columbus, when he embarked 
on his great enterprise, had no scientific theory whatever.” 
Subsequent knowledge would in that case have been antedated so 
as to precede the event by a process not perhaps unnatural to 
the human mind. 

It is more difficult to account for the deliberate fabrication 
of the letter, a fraud which the author ascribes, though by mere 
conjecture, to Bartholomew Columbus after his brother’s death, 
in order to clear the latter’s memory of the charge brought 
against him of having sailed westward in search of islands in the 
Atlantic the existence of which was reported to him by an un- 
known pilot. The interview with this pilot, which his family 
were so anxious to suppress, was, in the author’s opinion, ‘‘ the 
decisive event in the life of Columbus. From this moment he is 
seen putting everything in motion in order to obtain the means 
for setting out to take possession of the lands the pilot had 
beheld, and which Columbus feels sure he can rediscover.” 

Nor does he appear to have proposed to the Catholic Kings 
any other design than that of taking possession of lands or 
islands to be discovered in the ocean, according to the authentic 
text of the capitulations between them. All other statements as 
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to the purpose of the voyage were made long after it had taker 
place. 

The entirely apocryphal history of the early life of Columbus, 
based on statements made by him and his family, is entirely 
discredited by the author, according to whom ‘‘ Columbus never 
spoke one word of truth on what related to himself personally.” 
Fictitious was the date of his birth, now ascertained to have 
been in 1451, not 1446, or any intermediate year ; fictitious 
is his genealogy connecting his family with that of two famous 
admirals ; fictitious his education at the University of Pavia; his 
having commanded a galley for King René, and fought a cam- 
paign in his service, when in point of fact he was only nine 
years old. Equally fictitious were his alleged proposals to 
Genoa, England, and France; the cause of his flight from 
Portugal, his scientific preparation for his voyage—and, in short, 
if we may believe this modern iconoclast, nearly all that we have 
hitherto accepted as the main facts of the life of the great 
Genoese. ce. M. C. 


The Death of Launcelot, and other poems. By Conve 
BENOIST PALLEN. Boston : Small, Maynard and Co. 
1902. 


YY OMETHING of the Tennysonian ring has been caught by the 
k author, who here amplifies Tennyson’s text, 


‘So groaned Sir Launcelot in remorseful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man.” 


His life of seven years as a hermit doing penance for his past is 
the subject, and its phases are followed out with considerable 
imaginative power. 

The extract of a descriptive passage will enable readers to 
judge for themselves of the style of the poem : 


‘* And so in a swoon Sir Launcelot lay, 
Sunk in the blackness of that ghostly night, 
Unrecking time and all the world about ; 
And from the dripping east the sunless day 
Rose heavily, and wheeled a clouded arc 
Through weeping skies down to the shrouded west, 
And sank in darkness o'er the world’s blurred rim. 
And the bare woodland’s leafless limbs made moan 
With requiem winds dirging the dying year, 
That whistling through the empty rookeries, 
Shrilled ghostly music in the Abbey towers.” 
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This echo of the Arthurian Idyls is followed by a number of 
miscellaneous poems, and among others an invocation entitled 
‘« Arise, America!” on the occasion of President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan Message. It is always amusing and instructive to 
see ourselves ‘‘as ithers see us,’ and we feel that the satire 
‘of Martin Chuzzlewit” is still applicable, when we read of the 
Presidential utterance as 


“‘ Shaking the brazen walls 
Of a despot’s quaking halls.” 


It would be rather a revelation to King Edward VII. to think 
of himself as an autocratic ruler over a country described further 
on as *‘fell England.” The natives of the United States have 
only to look across their own border at the Dominion of Canada 
to witness the constitutional liberties enjoyed under the British 
Crown. 


The Coronation Ceremonial: Its True History and Mean- 
ing. By Hesert Tuurston, S.J. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 1902. 

T is scarcely surprising to find that among its other effects 
| the recent crowning of our English King has given rise toa 

somewhat rich and varied literature. For in many ways 
this ancient ceremonial offers an inviting theme to the author, 
the journalist, and the pamphleteer ; while critical scholars may 
find a large field for labour in the questions regarding its origin, 
its history and its meaning. In this matter Anglican writers 
have naturally been to the fore ; since the ceremony in its present 
state is eminently Anglican and administered by Anglican 

Prelates. But seeing that not only the central rite itself but 

many of the prayers still in use come down from pre-Reformation 

days, the literature of the subject would hardly be complete 

without some treatment of the Coronation Ceremony from a 

Catholic standpoint. 

Father Thurston’s little book has a twofold object. In the 
first place it supplies the Catholic reader with a clear and 
succinct account of the ancient Coronation rite, illustrating its 
origin and history, throwing some light on its general meaning, 
and pointing out how much of the old rite is still preserved in 
the present English ceremony. But beyond this it has a 
polemical purpose, to wit, the refutation of some recent Anglican 
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writers who affect to treat the English Coronation Order as 
something apart, and lay special stress on the alleged sacerdotal 
character of the King. This, as Father Thurston takes care to 
tell us, is only a secondary object, and one not of his own choice. 
** But, after all, the controversial element in this little book 
finds a place there rather against the writer’s will. His main 
purpose is only to illustrate the antiquity and the essentially 
Catholic character of a service which is of interest to all, 
independently of creed, and which curiously enough combines 
the extreme poles of Anglican comprehensiveness. The cere- 
mony in which the Sovereign, in the presence of the mortal 
remains of St. Edward the Confessor, vows to maintain ‘ the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law,’ is to all 
intents and purposes the same as that in the Pontificale 
Romanum ; and it still preserves to us prayers which are iden- 
tical with those spoken more than eight hundred years ago at the 
consecration of St. Edward the Confessor himself.” (p. 7.) 
None the less, this controversial element has certainly forced 
itself into a prominent place in Father Thurston’s pages. It 
appears at the outset in his two apposite quotations from a 
modern historian, Dr. Onno Klopp, and a medizval Bishop, 
Honorius of Autun. For the first of these shows what the 
Coronation lost by being transferred from the Universal Church 
of the middle ages to a ‘‘ Territorial-Kirchenthum ” ; and the 
second insists on the fact that the King is a layman, ‘‘Igitur 
quia rey laicus est et secularis,” etc. Happily, however, the 
controversy is not concerned with minor matters or extraneous 
questions. Hence it does not in any way impair the value of the 
volume as a liturgical study. One of the most interesting pages 
is that which deals with the connection between the Anglo-Saxon 
Service and the Rite used in crowning the Western Emperor, 
a connection established by a recent German scholar. As Father 
Thurston points out, this agrees in a remarkable manner with 
what Mr. Freeman has told us of the Imperialism of Athelstan 


and his successors. 
W. H. K 
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Dark Pages of English History: being a Short Account of 
the Penal Laws against Catholics, from Henry the Eighth 


to George the Fourth. By J. R. Witiinecton, M.A. 
London: Art and Book Company, 22, Paternoster Row, 


E.C. 1902. 


TRANGE as it may seem, this little book may claim to be 
S classed with the Coronation literature, for it owes its 
origin to a controversy arising out of the King’s accession. 
It seems that in the course of a correspondence on the King’s 
Coronation Oath, or, to speak more accurately, on the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, a Protestant writer ventured to 
speak of ‘‘the savage and persecuting Church of Rome.” 
Rightly judging that this bold language inflicts not only an 
exaggerated notion of Catholic cruelty, but a naive ignorance of 
English and Protestant guilt in this matter of religious perse- 
cution, Mr. Willington has set himself the task of removing this 
ignorance by bringing together the forgotten facts of the long 
and vindictive attack on Catholic life and liberty in this land of 
freedom. Drawing his evidence from the Statute Book and other 
authentic sources, he has certainly made out a strong case 
against the authors of this base and cruel legislation. And the 
book should cause some wholesome searching of heart to those 
readers for whose benefit it is mainly intended. For those 
readers who already know all, and more than all that can be 
urged on the other side, this accumulated and isolated evidence 
of Protestant persecution is just what was needed. But Catholics 
will do well to remember that their fathers were not alone in 
suffering for religious convictions : whilst some allowance must 
be made for the rough and barbarous penal methods of an earlier 
generation. 

These reflections may do something to relieve the painful im- 
pression created by reading this damning indictment of the Penal 
Laws against Catholics. The whole story is certainly a black blot 
on our Statute Book; but we should shrink from describing it as 
‘‘Dark Pages of English History ””—for these same pages are 
made bright by the glory of our martyrs and the unshaken loyalty 
of our Catholic forefathers. After all, martyrology is not to be 
regarded as a melancholy record. Mr. Willington’s work is 
mainly a collection of facts and evidence put together with con- 
siderable care and accuracy. But, of course, there are some 
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expressions of opinion or of inferences drawn from the 
evidence: and in these matters we are sometimes unable to 
follow him. Thus, we fancy, that he is inclined to over-estimate 
the effect of the Penal Legislation on English Catholicism. 

W. H. K. 


A Medizval Hero of Carmel. By the Rev. P. A. Burke, 
O.D.C. Dublin: Sealy, Byers and Walker. 


“YT. PETER THOMAS, Carmelite, bishop and martyr, is the 
S subject of this sketch. Born in France, of poor parents, in 
1305, he rose within the sixty years of his life to the high 
position of Patriarch of Constantinople and Legate of the HolySee. 
During these years he was occupied with a series of important 
missions in Italy, Hungary, and the East which brought him 
into touch with a great many of the most distinguished rulers of 
his time. His life is, therefore, one of the greatest possible 
interest. Yet who, until this book was published, had ever heard 
of St. Peter Thomas? Except at Bologna, for example, and 
Cyprus, and in his native town, his name was unknown and his 
feast unkept. The reason for this must be largely ascribed to 
the fact that his shrine was at Famagosta in the Island of 
Cyprus, which for so many centuries has been under the dominion 
of the Turk. It is certainly a misfortune that so great a man 
and so eminent a saint should not have been more widely 
venerated. Father Burke has done good service in writing this 
account of one of the glories of the Order of Carmel. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that he was not content with a 
simple biography, and that he has attempted the more ambitious 
task of combining the life with an account of the times in which 
the saint lived. Where the intention is only to edify, accuracy, 
though acceptable, is not absolutely indispensable ; but the first 
requisite of history is truth. It is true the author limits himself 
to a historical outline, but even so the outline should be exact. 
He has, for instance, a chapter on the state of the Christians in 
the East, and describing the rise of Mohammedanism, says— 
‘They invaded Syria and Palestine : Aleppo, Damascus and 
Antioch soon fell into their hands; they established the seat of the 
Caliph in Bagdad, and the citizens of Jerusalem, sooner than see 
their city destroyed, surrendered after several months fighting to 
the soldiers of the prophet. The Caliph and his army entered the 
city in peace ”(p. 140). Any one reading those works would 
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legitimately conclude that after the conquest af Aleppo, etc., 
the, Mohammedans (1) established the Caliphate at Bagdad, 
which (2) was before their advent an important city, (3) besieged 
Jerusalem, and (4) entered the conquered city with the Caliph 
of Bagdad at their head. But as a matter of fact Jerusalem 
was taken in 637, five years after the death of Mohammed, during 
the Caliphate of Omar who ruled in Mecca; while Bagdad was 
not even founded till 757. 

Let us take another example of inaccuracy. On page 154 he 
writes :—‘‘ They (the Legate and Peter I. of Cyprus) disembarked 
at Rhodes, and secured the assistance of the Knights Templars. 
The Order of Knights Templars was founded after the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Christians to protect the holy places, and to 
secure the Christian pilgrims from molestation. When the Turks 
recaptured Jerusalem, the Knights were driven out of the Holy 
Land ; they then established themselves in the island of Rhodes, 
which henceforth became the centre of the Order.” In the first 
place it is unpardonable to talk of the Knights Templars in 1362, 
the date of the journey in question. «They were suppressed by 
the Council of Vienne in 1312. But even supposing that 
‘*Knights Templars” is a slip, and that the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem are meant—the same mistake is repeated several 
times and appears in the index—yet the account, even when 
applied to the Knights of St. John is quite misleading. You 
might suppose that the Knights, on being driven out of 
Jerusalem, took up their abode at Rhodes. As a matter of fact 
Jerusalem was recaptured by Saladin in 1187, and the Knights 
did not come to Rhodes till 1308; and then it was only with 
considerable difficulty after four years’ hard fighting that they 
established themselves there. To the interval between their 
departure from Jerusalem and the capture of Rhodes belong's the 
history of their sojourn in Acre, to which that city owes its name 
of St. Jean d’Acre. By the way, why does Father Burke almost 
always spell Christian with a small ‘*c” and Mohammedan with 
a capital ‘‘M”? 

Apart from the historical aspect of the narrative, the 
hagiographical is simple, pleasing and edifying. The atmosphere, 
so to speak, is rather modern, as when we hear of the saint 
cheering himself on his way in his boyhood by the recitation of 
the Rosary; and the pious reflexions, with which the book is 
rather overburdened, are at times very obvious and would have 
been better omitted. F. T. L. 
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The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, etc. 
Edited by Jonn, Marquess of Bute, K.T. London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 


E have in this book five versions of the Blessing of the 
Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, the Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, Coptic and Russian, with English translations. 
It forms an interesting addition to liturgical books. The cere- 
mony in question is that which is used in the blessing of the 
Neva at St. Petersburg, and of the Nile in certain parts of 
Egypt. It will be remembered that on the Epiphany, the Church 
commemorates the baptism of Our Lord in the Jordan, and it is 
this circumstance which accounts for the association of the 
blessing of the waters with the Epiphany. The book is very 
well printed, the Syriac and Coptic type being very bold and 
clear. I should have mentioned that the Russian version is only 
given in the English translation. It is of course a book which 
appeals to few, but it is another testimony, if such were needed, 
of the zeal of the late Marquess of Bute in liturgical science. 
. 7. &. 


The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated from the German of the Rev. M. J. Scheeben, 
D.D., by members of the Young Ladies’ Sodality, Holy 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 


FF\HE members of the Young Ladies’ ‘‘ Sodality” have em- 
i} ployed themselves in a very useful way. The translation 

of this pamphlet of Dr. Scheeben, which has had the benefit 
of the editorship of Father Schleuter, S.J., is well done. It is a 
very brief account of the very numerous holy persons who are 
likely to make the nineteenth century stand out in the history of 
the Church, as conspicuous for the additions which it has made 
to the roll of the canonized saints. To read the mere list of 
names is astonishing. Those who are inclined to lament the 
deterioration of the modern world will even in these few pages 
find reason for more hopeful views. 


P. T. &. 
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The Treasure of the Church, or the Sacraments of Daily 
Life. By the Very Rev. J. B. BacsHawe, D.D., Canon 
Penitentiary of Southwark. London: Burns and Oates. 


E have here a valuable little treatise on the Sacrament of 
\\ Penance and the Holy Eucharist. It was compiled, as 
the Bishop of Southwark tells us in the preface, during 
the months which immediately preceded Canon Bagshawe’s 
death. In clear, simple language he unfolds the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the Real Presence, Holy Communion, and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and removes many misconceptions which 
easily arise in the minds either of Protestants or badly instructed 
Catholics about the use of the Sacrament of Penance. Only in 
one or two instances does there appear any statement which 
seems to call for comment ; and even there, were it not that we 
are dealing with matters which call for the most absolute 
accuracy, we run the risk of being considered hypercritical in 
pointing them out. On page 28 and following, he seems to rest 
his explanation of the Real Presence on the fact that ‘‘ He (our 
Lord) was going to give them not a mortal suffering body, but 
one that was immortal and impassible. He was to give Him- 
self truly and really, but in a supernatural and glorified state.” 
In reality, however, at the Last Supper where He first gave 
Himself to us in this adorable Sacrament, His body was not 
glorified, so that the explanation does not hold in that case ; 
neither, indeed, does it hold in any; for whatever may be the 
real solution of the impassibility of our Lord’s body in the 
Blessed Eucharist, it will be found, not in the attribute of im- 
passibility which belongs to the Saints in heaven, but in the 
modus presentie laid down by the Council of Trent. His 
Sacred body is present per modum substantia. 

Again, there seems to be somewhat of a tendency to minimise 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. ‘‘ The doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation,” he writes (p. 38), ‘‘is, however, in one sense a 
secondary question. It concerns the way in which Our Lord is 
present in the Holy Eucharist, and it is useless to discuss this 
unless we are agreed as to the reality of this Presence. . . . . 
If our Lord is really and actually present in the Sacred Species 
in a way in which He is not present anywhere else on earth, 
it matters comparatively little in what manner He is present.” 
Now so far as the Council of Trent is concerned, and its teaching 
has been emphasized by Pius VI. in the Bull Auctorem Fidet, 
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Transubstantiation and the Real Presence stand on the same 
footing as revealed dogmas of the Catholic faith; and St. 
Thomas certainly was of opinion that the one necessarily 
involved the other, and the denial of the one the denial of the 
other. For him Transubstantiation was the only way, unica 
via, to the Real Presence. I would not be understood as 
implying that Canon Bagshawe meant in the slightest way to 
favour that school which was desirous of putting Transub- 
stantiation in the background, of keeping it out of sight, but. 
undoubtedly his words might be used as favouring some such 
view; and, therefore, it is well to call attention to the emphatic 
way in which the Church has always associated the two 
doctrines. 

These are, however, but slight blemishes in a work of real value 
to the Faithful ; indeed, it is not often that we come across a book 
so useful for the instruction of those outside the Church. If 
intending converts would carefully study and master the instruc- 
tion which Canon Bagshawe has left them therein there would 
not be so many instances of men, nominally Catholics, who yet 
know so little of what should be the daily life and practice of 


faithful sons of our holy mother the Church. 
yr. FT. b 


Solution de la question Romaine. Traduit de I’Italien par 
M. E. Guerin. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 10, Rue Cassette. 


HATEVER may under Divine Providence be the solution 
of the Roman question, it seems quite improbable that 
there wil! be a return to the old state of things. It is 

useless to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the past never is repro- 
duced in its old features after it has been destroyed by great catas- 
trophes. After the Revolution of 1798 and the Restoration of 
1815 there were some who fondly hoped that the France of the 
old régime was to reappear unchanged, but the brief reign of the 
reactionary Bourbons soon showed how delusive such expecta- 
tions were. Hence the Sovereign Pontiff, while protesting 
against the sacrilegious spoilation of the Holy See, has never 
formulated any precise and definite demands. He has con- 
demned certain illusory schemes of would-be conciliators, but he 
looks to those who have committed the wrong to find the 
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remedy. On one point, however, Leo XIII. has ever been most 
insistent, and that is, the present situation cannot and never will 
be accepted as a satisfactory settlement of the great problem 
which Italy, to her own grievous harm, has by her own act 
created. 

The author of the volume under review while regretting the 
past, and invoking its restoration, does not in any way solve the 
question ; he ascribes all the evils that have beset the Church to 
the malevolence of the Masonic sects, aided by the lethargic 
attitude of the Christian Powers ; and the first part is taken up 
with a description of the struggle which is ever going on between 
Christ and the world. He lays down the general principles 
which govern the proper treatment of the problem, and he cites 
a number of interesting documents which throw much light on 
the history of the past. But his arguments and his statements 
would carry much greater weight if he refrained from exaggera- 
tion. For an instance, take these words :—‘‘Sans le Pape libre, 
indépendant et souverain dans son état, tant au point de vue 
religieux que politique le monde, et l’Europe surtout, n’est et ne 
peut étre qu’un xom vide de sens, soit dans lordre politique et 
international, soit dans l’ordre cosmique et providentiel. Sans 
le Pape, les puissances ne disent que des paroles et des phrases ; 
elles se perdent en des recherches académiques, en des votes 
platoniques ; elles ne font rien de réel et de concret, suivant 
les immuables principes de la vrai justice, du droit naturel, divin 
et international, parce qu’elles ont abandonné le droit chemin 
suivi pendant treize siécles sous la direction du Pape, et qu’elles 
ont permis qu’il fit enfermé dans le Vatican comme dans un 
tombeau.” Then he proceeds to point out the application to 
current history. ‘* Voild pourquoi les nations sont restées im- 
passibles et indifferentes aux cruels massacres du_ peuple 
Arménien par les Turcs, impassibles en présence de la guerre 
injuste et de la prise des colonies espagnoles par les Americains, 
impassibles et indifférentes aux injustes prétentions et 4 la 
guerre déloyale faite par Angleterre aux paisibles Republiques 
sud-Africaines” (pp. 198-199). Such a method of reasoning, 
which ignores all history, and ascribes everything which the 
author considers unjust in the conduct of nations to the usurpa- 
tion of the Papal States by Italy, is only calculated to cause a 
smile among the enemies of the Pope and vexation among his 
friends. 

He makes a curious mistake in referring to Mr Lilly as ‘‘le 
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protestant Anglais” (p. 182). The secretary of the Catholic 

Union will not be particularly flattered by the designation. 

There is a formidable list of errata. ws Be Be 

The Divinity of Christ: An Argument. Translated from the 
French of Mgr. Emite Boucaup, by C. L. Currie. 
New York: Young and Co. 


HIS translation of Bishop Bougaud’s well known work ought 
|" to be well received by those who have not the opportunity 
of reading it in the French. It is not, as the translator 
tells us in the preface, an apology for the Christian religion : 
and for that very reason, perhaps, it is better adapted to fulfil 
its author’s purpose. The majority of readers would prefer a 
simple statement of the doctrine centering in the person of the 
Christ—a presentation of His character—to the subtlety of his- 
torical and metaphysical speculation to which such teaching gives 
birth. The author’s plan in unfolding and developing this cen- 
tral tenet of the Christian faith is one that appeals as much to the 
rank and file of men as to the student. It is more that of the 
orator than of the theologian. He paints the Person of our 
Lord in glowing and eloquent words; and derives from the 
characteristic of that Person, as shown by His works and teach- 
ing, a strong appeal to the minds and hearts of his readers to 
recognise in Jesus Christ the Godhead which was manifested in 
Him. 

The Divinity of Christ, though but a small work, has many 
useful and fruitful thoughts both for priest and people : and the 
present excellent translation will do no little good in bringing it 
to those who have but few counter-influences at work against 
the fashionable incredulity and scepticism of the day. 

—_—— Cc. &. B. 


La Philosophie du Credo. Par A. Grarry, Prétre de l’Ora- 
toire. Quatri¢me Edition. Paris: Ancienne Maison 
Douniol. 1902. 

“ A Philosophie du Credo” is written in the form of a 

L dialogue between a priest and a layman, educated in 
everything but his faith ; and has for its aim the expla- 
nation of the cardinal points of Catholic doctrine as found in the 

Apostles’ Creed, and the removal of difficulties and misunder- 

standings by a clear exposition of the Church’s teaching 

regarding them. 
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Fr. Gratry realised that, as a rule, a refusal to believe the 
doctrines of Christianity proceeded from a misconception of their 
meaning: and thus the ‘‘Exponent” in ‘‘Za Philosophie du 
Credo,” instead of arguing from postulates and axioms, which 
he possesses in common with his friend, states simply the teach- 
ing ot the Church,removing here and there erroneous impressions, 
and accomplishes his task trusting in the innate reasonableness 
of each and every statement in the Creed as professed and taught 
by the Catholic Church. 

The whole matter is beautifully and forcibly put ; and there is 
not a dull page in the volume. It is at the same time a work 
popular and profound: a work written, as we know, on behalf 
of a personal friend of the author, but which has and will 


continue to dispel the prejudices and errors of many. 
; Cc. S. B. 


Biblische Studien. (1) Advaham. Von Dr. Paut DorNSTETTER. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: B. Herder. 8vo, pp. 279. (2) Die 
Griechischen Dantelsusdtze. Von Dr. CASPAR JuLtus. Pp. 182. 


R. DORNSTETTER in his volume on Abraham devotes 
D attention mainly to combatting the objections raised by 
modern criticism against the historical reliability of the 
facts narrated in Genesis about that venerable patriarch. Re- 
ferring to the extreme view of negative critics that Abraham is a 
mere mythical figure, and to the more common opinion that the 
picture of Abraham handed down to us has been blurred by time, 
our author laments the extent to which some Catholic writers 
adopt the views of the critics and advocate the adoption in 
Catholic circles of the methods of such men as Wellhausen. It 
seems to us, however, that the a priéri method by which Dr. 
Dornstetter seeks to establish the historical reliability of all that 
is related by Abraham in Genesis, from the way in which that 
patriarch’s name is used in certain sayings of our Lord, is one to 
be used with extreme caution. 
Dr. Dornstetter’s work is not a commentary upon the chapters 


_ of Genesis relating to Abraham, but a study of the principal 


questions which arise in connection with his name. It deals 
with the nations which are mentioned in the history of Abraham, 
and with the different personages whose names occur in the 
narrative, especially Amraphel and the other kings of the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 


14 
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Dr. Caspar Julius’ treatise on canonical value of the additions 
to the book of Daniel was originally intended to embrace a dis- 
cussion of the whole question of these Deutero-canonical parts, 
after the manner of Langens’ study of the Deutero-canonical 
parts of Esther. His material, however, proved to be so volum- 
inous that he was constrained to deal with the question of 
canonicity apart. Our author shows, in an introductory chapter, 
that the ‘‘ additions ” did not form part of the original Hebrew- 
Chaldaic book of Daniel, but did, however, find a place in the 
original form of the Septuagint. The body of the book is taken 
up with a careful examination of the evidence bearing upon the 
use and reception of the ‘‘ additions” in the Church as Canonical 
Scripture, from the time of our Lord to the Council of Trent. 
Like the other numbers of the series, this treatise deserves 


careful study. 
J. A. H. 


The World before Abraham. By A. G. MitcHett. West- 
minster : Archibald Constable and Co. 8vo, pp. v., 226. 


| volume consists of a commentary on the first eleven 


chapters of Genesis, preceded by an introduction of seventy- 
two pages on the authorship, structure and composition 
of the Pentateuch. 

With regard to the introduction, it may be said that there is 
nothing original about it. The author rather sets forth the 
views that have been held ot late years as to the origin of the 
Pentateuch, and finally gives the theory that may be said to hold 
the field on the subject. The following passage contains the 
result of his investigation : 


**The conclusion reached with respect to the age of the 
Pentateuch, then, is, that J. originated about 850, and E. about 
800 B.c.; that the two, having been more or less revised and 
enlarged, were united into a composite document before 639 B.C. ; 
that D, which was discovered in 621 B.c., but must have been 
written some time before and revised in the reign of Manasseh, 
was incorporated with J. E. early in the captivity ; and that the 
Pentateuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a 
product of the first half of the fifth century B.c., before 444, if 
not before 458, the date of Ezra’s appearance in Palestine” 


(p. 63). 
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The commentary upon the text of the first eleven chapters ex- 
tends from page 95 to page 280, and for the most part reproduces 
the conclusions of modern writers. Hence there is not much in 
the volume to interest the student. It is true, as the author ob- 
serves, that in England and America few commentaries dealing 
with Genesis from the critical point of view have as yet appeared ; 
but it must not be overlooked that all the problems involved 
in the history and archeology of that part of Scripture have been 
dealt with in countless publications by the ablest scholars of both 
countries. 

The author is not diffident in expressing his own opinions 
either as to the text or its interpretation. He seems to have a 
bias against the traditional meaning assigned to the text; and 
we could not help being struck with the very slender evidence 
on which he seemed quite satisfied from time to time to base 
conjectural emendation of the Hebrew original. 

We should suppose the volume is intended for the ordinary 
intelligent reader. In the preface to the volume the author 
expresses the opinion that Dillman’s work is too ‘‘learned” for 
the class of readers for whom he is catering. Such being the 
case, it seems to us that he has made a mistake in writing the 
Hebrew names according to their original pronunciation, instead 
of adopting the form used in the English version. Nothing is 
gained by the system he has adopted, but it is very likely that it 
will confuse the reader. J. A. H. 
Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. 

Mrs. Maxwe tt-Scott, of Abbotsford ; with his portrait 
andamap. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


T has rarely fallen to our lot to have perused a more fascinat- 
I ing, edifying and interesting biography than this of Father 
Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit, written by his 
cousin, the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. In spite of the fact set 
forth by the author that ‘‘very few family papers have been 
preserved,” and the inference she accordingly draws that in 
consequence of ‘‘ this lack of material a real life of Schomberg 
would be impossible,” we are inclined to believe that not only 
was the writing of this life possible, but that it has been admir- 
ably and most successfully accomplished. And in this belief we 
feel assured that all who have read this life will cordially and 
gratefully agree. 
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Henry Schomberg Kerr was the second son of Lord Henry 
Kerr, son of the sixth Marquis of Lothian, and of Louisa 
Dorothea, daughter of General the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Hope, son of John, second Earl of Hopetoun. 

At the time of his birth, August 15th, 1838, his father, Lord 
Henry Kerr, was Rector of Dittisham, with somewhat High 
Church views. Schomberg was educated at Winchester, that 
is to say, he studied there until the age of thirteen, when he 
entered the Royal Navy as a naval cadet in H.M.S. Vengeance. 
He sums up his early experiences of his sailor life in these words : 
‘*As for brats of midshipmen, what with mastheading, leave- 
stopping, extra watch on deck, and frequent cobbings in the 
gun-room below, they were well kept in order, and lost most of 
their angles, but not their spirit.” 

He saw much active service in the Crimea, and gained promo- 
tion rapidly, earning golden opinions from all with whom he came 
into contact. In 1855 Schomberg was received into the Church, 
thus following his father and mother’s, as well as his brother’s and 
sister’s example of 1852. In the November of 1866 he was 
appointed Commander of H.M.S. Bellerophon. But a change 
had come over the able and popular young officer. He felt 
irresistibly drawn to the religious life, and decided to test his 
vocation in the novitiate at Manresa. To those who knew him 
intimately, and especially to his sister, Henrietta, Madame Kerr, 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, the decision 
came as no surprise. Even his superior officer, Captain Tatham, 
of the Bellerophon, when made acquainted with the step his 
commandant contemplated taking, knowing him as he did, 
was convinced that it was no passing whim or religious scruple. 
He advised him ‘‘ to see it out,” and see it out Schomberg did. 

We next see him in Manresa during the two years’ novitiate, 
and step by step Mrs. Maxwell-Scott shows us in a most graphic 
and captivating manner the life followed by one who seeks to 
serve God as a spiritual son of St. Ignatius. Schomberg passes 
through the ordeals—there are many, and not a few of which 
must have been irksome and distasteful—most creditably, and is 
ordained priest at St. Birinus, Asaph, on Sunday, Sept. 15, 
1875. His father serves his first. Mass, his mother, sisters and 
brothers receive Holy Communion at his hands, the vestments 
he wears have been embroidered for him by his ever-devoted and 
saintly sister, Madame Henrietta Kerr. 

Space prevents our following Father Kerr in his many fields of 
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labour. Glasgow and Bournemouth can—and do still—testify 
to his missionary zeal; while as an army chaplain at Cyprus we 
see how difficulties only presented themselves to be overcome. 
Then as chaplain to Lord Ripon during his Viceroyship, Father 
Kerr wins the affection, respect and esteem not only of his chief 
but of his whole staff and of all those amongst whom he lived 
and worked. And, finally, there comes his arduous, anxious work 
in the Zambesi Mission, and his death at St. Aidan’s College, 
Grahamstown, on August 18, 1895. 

Long before the reader has reached the final scene of Father 
Henry Kerr’s stirring and saintly life, his heart will have gone 
out to this noble, generous and humble-minded man. No one 
can read Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s book without feeling much the 
better for its perusal. Those pages which contain the letters of 
his sister, Madame Henrietta, to her favourite, much-beloved 
and much prayed for brother, are, in themselves, quite a revela- 
tion of the love religious life can foster between near and dear 
relatives. 

We have but one regret, and it lies in the thought that in 
comparison with the multitude who would benefit by a perusal 
of this admirable volume, comparatively few will meet with it. 
If ever a work called for a cheap and popular edition surely 
this one does. A. G. O. 


Hesychii Hierosolymitani Interpretatio Isaiz Prophete. 
Nunc primum in lucem edita a M. FAULHABER. Friburgi, 
Brisgovize : Sumptibus Herder. Pp. xxxiv., 222. 


HE commentary published in this volume is taken from a 
Greek MS. belonging to the Vatican Library, No. 347. 
The Codex in question contains the writings of the sixteen 
prophets, with a brief interpretation of the text, added by the 
same hand which copied the text. The glosses on Isaiah, 
Daniel, and the minor prophets are without the names of the 
authors, but it seems certain, from the character of the interpre- 
tation and from other conclusive reasons, that the author of the 
commentary on Isaiah was Hesychius of Jerusalem. The 
glosses in all probability belong to the fifth century, and were 
composed in the City of Jerusalem. The Greek text contained 
in the body of the Codex differs from that used by the author of 
the glosses, the latter being without doubt the recension of the 
Ixx. contained in the Hexaplar of Origen. 
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It seems, therefore, that the publication of this edition is 
likely to be of use in the restoration of the Ixx. text of Isaiah. 
For the work belongs to an early date, and owing to the fact 
that the commentary is often a mere paraphrase of the original, 
it will sometimes show what text the writer had before him. 

It may be of use, too, in determining the true punctuation of 
Isaiah. This has always been a vexed question, owing to there 
being no punctuation signs in the most ancient codices. But 
here and there the glosses give us the view of Hesychius on 
the point, ¢.g., XxXvii., 5 ; XXViii., 4; Xxxli., 13 seq. 

On the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that the publication 
of this work is likely to prove of service to the textual critic. 
The commentary itself, however, is curious rather than of 


practical value. 
J. A. H. 


Lectures on Slavonic Law: Being the Ilchester Lectures for 
the year 1900. By Freopor SiGe, Professor of Law in the 
University of Warsaw ; Corresponding Member of the 
Bohemian Academy of Sciences. London: Henry Frowde, 
Amen Corner; New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 1902. 


to two classes of readers—to students of law and to 

students of political history—for it throws some valuable 
light on a field of legal and constitutional history which has 
hitherto been left in obscurity. The importance of the compara- 
tive method in historical and legal studies has long been 
recognised, especially in this country, where the native English 
law has ever held its own against the encroachments of its 
Roman rival ; and the cherished national constitution need not 
fear to be measured with the politics of classical antiquity ; and 
of late years we have learnt to trace these laws and institutions 
back to their first beginnings in the primitive customs of our 
German forefathers. But too often the student of law confines 
the comparison to the two great systems of Rome and England ; 
and even writers of high authority sometimes speak as though 
there were no other worthy of consideration. In the same way 
the student of political history is often apt to limit the range of 
his vision to the Latin and the Teutonic nations. And thus, 


7's work of Professor Sigel’s should be specially welcome 
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not to speak at present of the neglected Celtic races nearer 
home, we sometimes shut our eyes to the lessons that may be 
learnt from the history and national institutions of the great 
Slavonic nations of Eastern Europe. History and law might 
well take example by the younger science of Comparative 
Philology, which gives the Celtic and the Slavonic speeches their 
proper place in the Aryan family. It surely stands to reason 
that the laws and national institutions of the Slavonic races, 
apart from their own intrinsic worth, must needs throw some 
light on the common origins of European social customs and 
systems of government. And though it may be true that these 
nations have played a secondary part in the history of the past, 
their power in the present is already great, and it is likely to 
make no mean increase in the immediate future. 

But if the Slavonic law and history are thus well worthy ot 
study, both for their own sake and for the light they are likely to 
throw on other fields, the difficulty of the labours is almost com- 
mensurate with its importance, and its comparative neglect in 
the past, however regrettable, is at least intelligible. The 
sources of the study are mainly written in some five or six 
different and difficult languages—Church Slavonic, Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Croatian, Servian, and Bulgarian; and in 
spite of some family likeness, each one of the sister nations has 
its own customs and laws, and its own peculiar history. And 
all this is further complicated by the varying relations of the 
Slavonic States, both with one another and with their non- 
Slavonic neighbours. All of them have passed through various 
periods of subjection and independence. In some cases the 
constitutional history seems like a series of social or political 
revolutions. Moreover, the influence of religion and ecclesias- 
tical law, which was a unifying principle in the evolution of the 
nations of Western Europe, only adds to the confusion of 
Slavonic history. For some of the Slavs are in union with the 
Holy See, and others belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church ; 
some are under Greek Church law, and others under the Latin ; 
and though sometimes, as in Russia and Poland, this division 
corresponds to an foriginal difference in race and language, in 
other instances, as with Servians and Croats, it makes a cross 
division. 

In spite of all these difficulties, Professor Sigel has succeeded 
in giving a sufficiently clear and comprehensive view of the 
legal and constitutional history of these Slavonic nations in a 
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course of five lectures dealing in turn with Bulgaria and Servia, 
Russia, Bohemia, Poland, and Croatia. In the narrow limit of 
time and space allowed him in these lectures he is constrained 
to touch briefly on some topics, and he is only able to indicate a 
few of the more important authorities. But he has contrived to 
crowd a vast amount of interesting matter into his pages without 
thereby confusing the main lines of his pictures. Where many 
points of controversy, political and religious, are unavoidably 
treated, we are naturally unable to agree with some of the 
author’s views. But no candid reader will allow any lapses of 
this kind to warp his general judgment of Professor Sigel’s 
valuable volume. While we commend this little book to the 
attention of students of law and history, we may venture to 
express a hope that the learned author may find leisure to fill in 
the lines of the picture which he has sketched in these pages, 
and give us a full comparative history of the laws and politics of 


the Slavonic nations. 
W. H. K. 


Cursus Scripture Sacre: Deuteronomium. Auctore Fr. DE 
Hummecauer. Parisiis: P. Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. 568. Price 
11/- net. 


HE volumes of the Cursus Scripture Sacre which have 
T appeared so far have borne testimony to the learning and 
ability of the German Jesuit Fathers who have taken part 
in their publication. No writer engaged in that work, however, 
has displayed so much originality and power of retaining the 
interest and attention of the student as the author of the com- 
mentary we have before us. There has been a certain charm 
about all the volumes he has contributed to the series, especially 
those on Genesis and Numbers; but the commentary on 
Deuteronomy surpasses them all in brilliancy and originality. 
It has come as a surprise upon the public, as it seems to 
approach the vexed question of the Mosaic authorship and the 
equally vexed question as to the transmission of the text from 
a new point of view, and one hardly consistent with the prin- 
ciples annunciated in the introductory volumes of the series. 
Of course, the most noteworthy point in the volume before 
us is the assigning the greater part of the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy to Samuel and the fixing of Josue as the author of 
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another considerable portion. It is true that the learned author 
explains that in doing so he does not deny the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, but it is not easy to see how he is not 
giving up the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. Fr. Hum- 
melauer looks upon the two passages referred to (one of which 
contains practically all the Deuteronomic legislation) as not 
being really part of what may be called the original narrative 
of the Pentateuch ; but nearly all other writers regard the legis- 
lation of Deuteronomy as the kernel of that book, around 
which the rest of the book centres. 

Another important point in the present volume is the liberal 
view the author takes as to the transmission of the text, the 
changes which were introduced into it in the course of centuries, 
the losses it sustained, and the editing and re-editing it went 
through. This is a very important view to maintain. But how 
different from the conclusions arrived at in so many text-books ! 
How different from the view, so common a little while ago, that 
the Pentateuch as we have it is almost precisely that which left 
the hands of Moses ! 

We congratulate Fr. Hummelauer on his new work. It is a 
most interesting volume ; and though we cannot agree with the 
learned author in all his conclusions, we are glad to see that he 
has come to close quarters with difficulties more effectively than 
in any previous volume of the learned series which he so ably 


helped to bring out. 
J. A. H. 


The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day. By A. Horzorn, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1902. 


HIS volume contains in printed form, but somewhat altered 
and enlarged, a course of lectures, ten in number, delivered 
to teachers in London under the auspices of the Sunday 

School Union. The object of the book is to give the general 
reader an outline of modern conclusions as to the Pentateuch, 
and to make the study or thoughtful reading of that portion of 
the Bible more interesting and intelligible to the student. 

There is an introductory lecture giving general information 
as to the Pentateuch, and setting forth the arguments upon 
which critics rely in deciding that Moses did not write that five- 
fold volume in its present form. A second lecture explains the 
various sources from which our present Pentateuch is derived 
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(K, D, P, &c.). Then there follows chapters on each of the 
five books, entering into the subject matter of each, adducing 
the light which has been thrown upon the facts recorded from 
the monuments, and showing from which source the different 
facts flow. In a final chapter Mr. Holborn explains how the 
present Pentateuch came to be made up from the various works 
of which it is composed. 

There is nothing original in the work before us. Mr. Holborn 
does not rely upon the conclusions of extreme writers. He 
adopts only such as are practically agreed to by all critics. The 
volume may prove useful to many who are anxious to know 
in a general way what are the teachings of modern criticism as 


to the Pentateuch. 
j. A. &. 


The Words of Jesus. By GustarF Daman. Translated by 
D. M. Kay, B.D., B.Sc. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


8vo, pp. 340. 


: volume before us, which is only the first contribution 


towards a more exhaustive study of the subject, is well 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Starting from the supposition that Aramaic was the ordinary 
language of the Jews in the time of our Saviour, especially 
among the lower classes, our author shows that the discourses 
and conversation of Jesus Christ would have been delivered in 
that dialect. His object, therefore, is to restore as far as 
possible, with the assistance of the collection of our Lord’s 
sayings in the Greek New Testament, the actual words used by 
our Saviour. 

Although Hebrew was the language of literature among the 
Jews in our Lord’s lifetime, still, as Aramaic was the spoken 
tongue, Prof. Dalman does not believe that the original Gospel 
of Matthew was written in Hebrew. Nor does the Hebrew 
style of so much of the synoptics show more than the natural 
desire of the writers to model their work upon the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament. 

That there was a collection of the sayings of our Lord in 
Aramaic he considers certain; though whether in writing or 
not, it is doubtful. In this matter Prof. Dalman does not seem 
to attach sufficient weight to the arguments of Resch, who 
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maintains a primitive Aramaic Gospel, containing an account of 
Jesus’ deeds as well as words. For, commenting on the well- 
known passage of Papias, he explains that cupraxa Adyra eEnyhoerc 
does not refer to our Lord’s words alone, but to an account of 
His life ; A\dyea being used in the same sense as ‘‘ The words of 
the Days” in the histories of the Old Testament. 

As a preparation for rendering the words of our Lord into 
Aramaic, Professor Dalman enters into an exhaustive study of 
certain ‘‘ fundamental ideas” occurring in the Gospels, with a 
view to determining their meaning and how they were originally 
expressed in Aramaic. Such ideas are } BaowWsia roév oipaver, 
which he declares to mean the sovereignty of God ; 6 xoopwe ; 6 
viog Tov avOpwrov ; 6 vidc Tov Oéov; vide Aavii, &c. The Old 
Testament writings, the Apochrypha, and later Jewish literature 
are examined to throw light upon the significance of the three 
terms and to help to show how they would have been expressed 
in Aramaic. 

It would undoubtedly. be most acceptable to have the words 
of our Saviour as they were originally uttered. But we are 
sceptical of the ability of any scholar to restore them in a really 
reliable form. A plausible restoration could no doubt be made ; 
but it would be very largely based on conjecture. We well 
remember the bold attempt of Professor Margoulioth to restore 
the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, and the chorus of applause 
that greeted the appearance of his completed work. But, alas! 
the discovery of part of the original text of Ecclesiasticus has 
revealed how far he was from reaching the real words of the 


the author. Is Professor Dalman likely to be more successful ? 
J. A. H. 


Summula Philosophie Scholastics in usum adolescentium 
Seminarii Beatz Mariz de Monte Melleario Concinnata. 
Vol. I., Logica et Ontologia. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 


1902. 8vo, pp. 402. 


students of Mount Mellary, embraces logic, dialectic and 
critical, together with general metaphysics. It seems to 
follow more or less closely the lines familiar to students the 
text-book of whose course was that of Zigliara; and it is 
furnished with numerous references to St. Thomas and his 


7's little manual of scholastic philosophy, written for the 
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commentators. That the author is acquainted with modern 
writings dealing with scholastic topics may be inferred from the 
number of foot-notes, taken from the works of such typical 
exponents as Harper, Clarke, Rickaby and Maher, of the Stony- 
hurst Manuals; Mgr. Mercier, of the Institut Catholique of 
Louvain; Pesch, Frick, Kleutgen and others. The work is 
well arranged, with bold headings to the various divisions of 
the subjects treated, which embrace all those questions usually 
dealt with in a philosophical course. The quotations and refer- 
ences will be found of use to students wishing to extend their 
reading beyond the scope of an ex professo summary of philo- 
sophy: but the scholar who has mastered the teaching contained 
in these four hundred pages will have advanced no little distance 
in the path of the learning of the schools, and will find himself 
not meanly equipped for the work of thinking out problems in 
the proper way on his own account. The paragraphs on zdeas 
in the Logic, and on the distinction between existence and 
essence in the Metaphysics are well put ; and it is interesting to 
note that the author in this question defends the thesis that 
there is no real distinction—sed tantum rationis cum fundaments 
in re—in company with Suarez and many modern writers who 
in this point differ from the older commentators upon the text 
of the Angelic Doctor. This is one of the many questions for 
which the authority of St. Thomas is adduced upon both sides : 
and the writer of the Swmmu/a makes a very good case for his 


interpretation. 
Cc. S. B. 


The Silver Legend: Saints for Children. By I. A. Taytor. 
London: Sands and Co. 1902. 8vo, pp. 307. 3/6. 


HE children for whom it was compiled, and I venture to 
T' think that grown-up children too, owe a debt of gratitude 
to Miss Taylor for the charming stories of saints which 

she has provided for them in The Silver Legend. Drawn from 
various sources, notably from Voragine’s Legende d’Or, she has 
re-cast them into language so simple that no child who cares 
for tales at all can fail to understand it ; and, at the same time, 
so pervaded with the old spirit of quaint literary beauty that 
one does not regret the originals in reading the translations. 
The difficulty of translation—and adoption—is always present. 
The only way to translate or adopt faithfully is to live in the 
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spirit of the author, see with his eyes, hear with his ears, and 
think his thoughts. This Miss Taylor seems to have done, and 
the result is Zhe Silver Legend. Many of the tales are familiar 
to us: some are not often told, but all are beautiful. It 
is a book which children, and especially Catholic children, will 
love, and we can heartily recommend it to those who wish to 
give pleasure to their little friends. 

The introduction is remarkably good. It puts at once the 
question “Is it all true?” of the legends ; and, in our opinion, 
gives precisely the answer that ought to be given to every child 
who asks such a question. It is as it ought to be. Children 
should know what is truth and what is legend, and learn to love 
and reverence both—the one because it is true and, therefore, 
beautiful, the other because it is beautiful and, if rightly under- 
stood, both good and true. We will quote only the last lines 
of this introduction to show how Miss Taylor reveals a glimpse 
of the truth that is in legend: ‘* . . . Just as we can some- 
times see the stars reflected quite brightly in a little dark pool 
of water below, so it is often in the hearts of men that we find 
reflected most clearly the images of God and of His saints. 
And to read the legends which have been handed down from 
generation to generation is to look into the hearts of men.” 

C. S. B 


The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon, and a Fragment of 
his Hebrew Grammar. Edited from the MSS., with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Epmunp NOLAN, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and S. A. Hirscn, 
Ph.D., Theological Tutor of the Jews’ College, London. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 1902. 8vo, pp. 212. 


HE Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon consists of (a) an 
T edition of the Oxford Greek Grammar MSS.; (8) the 
Cambridge Greek Grammar fragment, and (c) the Cam- 
bridge Hebrew Grammar—all attributed to the authorship of 
Roger Bacon. These are preceded by an introduction dealing 
with the question of the authorship of the various manuscripts, 
the relations of the Cambridge to the Oxford Grammar, the 
state of Greek scholarship in England at the time of Roger 
Bacon, with an appreciation of the most renowned scholars of 
his day, and a consideration of the knowledge of Hebrew in 
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England during the thirteenth century. These heads, the 
subject-matter of which is treated with no little erudition by 
Mr. Hirsch, are followed by a description of the manuscripts 
and the reprints, with copious notes and references—the work 
of Father Nolan. 

Apart from the studious and careful labour with which Father 
Nolan has edited these texts, there is the fifth paragraph of the 
introduction for which we are indebted to him. Here he 
alludes to the more difficult points in the text. With some 
hesitation we suggest an explanation of the ‘‘ zmexplicable 
passage”? referred to on p. Ixxv., and occurring on p. 195, putting 
it forward for what it is worth. Is it not possible that ‘et in 
primo cantate ultimo uersu ” refers to the ending of Psalm xcv., 
the first Psalm called Cantate—the name by which it must have 
been known to Roger Bacon. This psalm in the Vulgate ends 
with these words: ‘‘judicabit orbem terrae in wquitate et 
populos in veritate sua.” We have not computed the numerical 
value of the original Greek or Hebrew of this passage ; but, as 
it is generally possible to find a mystic meaning consonant with 
figures (witness the Pythagorean system of symbols and the 
enormous influence it has exerted upon popular notions in co- 
relating symbolic numbers to words and doctrines), it may be 
that the value of these particular words corresponded in some 
fashion to some ‘‘ pulcra misteria,” mystically hidden in them as 
well as in many other texts in Scripture found by ingenious 
minds to have a numerical value applicable to a mystery. The 
last verse of Psalm xcvii. is almost identical with that quoted 
above, as are also Psalm xcv. 10 and Paralipomenon xvi. 33, to 
which the words in the Psalms quoted refer. This last is part 
of the canticle sung when the Ark of the Covenant was brought 
back to Jerusalem. As immediately after the words ‘‘ et alibi 
in scriptura multotiens” (p. 195) come those which refer to the 
consecration of churches—‘‘secunda utilitas accidit et pulcra 
circa dedicationes ecclesiarum ’—may it not be that Bacon was 
led by an association of ideas from the festive celebration of 
the reception of the Ark into the tabernacle constructed for it, to 
the consecration of a Christian church for the reception of the 
Eucharistic Presence ? 

Mr. Hirsch knows his subject well, and speaks as one having 
authority, only we cannot refrain from noting a certain amount 
of unnecessary repetition in his writing. In some cases whole 
sentences are transcribed almost word for word from a previous 
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page, notably that on p. lIvii., which is almost identical with 
another on p. xlviii. This, of course, may be due to the fact 
that John de Basingstoke, to whom he refers in both contexts, 
has a paragraph to himself as well as entering into that con- 
secrated to Grosseteste, and that his bringing Greek books with 
him from the East and with them the text of the pseudo 
Dionysius, affected the Greek scholarship of Grosseteste as well 
as his own: but the careful reader would note the fact at its 
first appearance, and when, five pages later, he reads of 
Grosseteste, remember what he had read before. 

The volume is well printed and bound, the mark of the 
Cambridge University Press being a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of its production. C. S. B. 


A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey. By Eric Wituiam 
Lesuigz, S.J. London: Sandsand Co. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. 1902. 


HE Abbey of Westminster has held a large share of popular 
T attention during the past year; and the historic pageant 
of which it was lately the scene has naturally helped to 
awaken general curiosity in regard to the earlier story of the build- 
ing. Forthis reason, it may be said that Father Leslie’s excellent 
guide to the ancient Abbey is happy in the opportunity of its 
appearance. There was certainly room for a special Catholic 
guide to a minster so rich in Catholic memories, and it is fortunate 
that the task of putting it together has fallen into the competent 
hands of Father Leslie, who was urged to undertake this labour 
of love by the late Father John Morris, S.J. While this book is 
a clear and practical guide for the benefit of those who have the 
privilege of going over the building, it is at the same time largely 
historical, and it should be equally welcome to those less for- 
tunate readers who have no opportunity of making a pilgrimage 
to Westminster. While the author wisely abstains from over- 
crowding his pages, he contrives to give a fairly full account of 
every object of interest, and introduces some curious points of 
information. Among these, we may notice, the quaint practice 
connected with the legend of St. Uncumber, which is illustrated 
by an apt quotation from the English writings of Blessed Thomas 
Moore. But the reader must seek it for himself in Father 
Leslie’s pages. The value of the guide to the Abbey is greatly 
enhanced by its numerous and excellent illustrations. 


W. Hz. K. 
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The Ancient Catholic Church (A.D. 98-451). By RosBerr 
Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 38, George 


Street. 


T is noteworthy how strong is the tendency among non- 
Catholic theologians towards the unscientific or un- 
systematic study of doctrine rather than towards the 

systematic or scholastic method. In secular science the contrary 
is the case. It would seem as if the truths with which theology 
deals rested on too uncertain a basis to be capable of exact 
analysis ; they are consequently only to be studied so far as they 
are embedded in the history of the men who have been their 
more prominent exponents, or in the critical analysis of the works 
to which they have been committed. This process, if applied to 
biology or geology, would produce very imperfect results ; never- 
theless, there are considerations peculiar to theology which 
give rise to this difference between it and other sciences. Un- 
doubtedly, the personal element enters much more largely into the 
development of religious thought than into the development of 
scientific theories. At the same time it must be conceded that 
underlying this treatment of the science of sciences there is a 
persuasion that dogma is rather a subjective personal view than 
the objective presentation of truth, an impression rather than a 
reality. I do not desire in any way to depreciate the history of 
dogma, or to decry what they call in France ‘“‘la théologie 
positive.” It has avery great value of its own, and has been 
neglected unduly amongst us ; but its exclusive adoption, or its 
substitution for the scholastic theology, would be a misfortune. 
It creates a certain sense of aloofness in the mind with regard 
to doctrine ; you seem to be concerned with the historical 
setting, the growth of the dogma, rather than with the dogma 
itself. It treats of the dead past rather than of the living 
present, and because it is past, because it is dead, it has no 
immediate claim on you ; it has no influence on your life. Such 
study is certainly useful, and even necessary, but it is not 
theology in the fullest and most real sense. Itis like the study 
of the world of fossils compared with the study of the world of 
to-day. 

The Ancient Catholic Church, which is a new volume in 

T. and T. Clarke’s International Theological Library, belongs to 
this class of theology. Like the other volumes of this extremely 
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able and learned series of works, it deals with the historical 
rather than with the doctrinal aspect of Christianity. It is the 
production of a scholar of wide reading, who, moreover, is 
capable of presenting the result of his reading in a clear and 
attractive way. And this gift does not desert him when the 
subject is both subtle and complex. His treatment of Neopla- 
tonism, for example, is a model of clear writing on a very 
difficult subject. 

Over and above scholarship and style, it is satisfactory to 
notice an approach to impartiality, and to a disposition to put 
aside theological or sectarian presuppositions and prejudices in 
estimating the value of documents and events. That there are 
lapses, and not a few, from this more correct attitude is quite 
true ; and these spring from an inability to rise quite above the 
anti-Catholic view, which in the past used to reduce most 
Protestant theology to the level of caricature when the subject 
of the Catholic Church was approached. A very good instance 
of such a prejudiced state of mind may be found in Principal 
Rainy’s view of celibacy :— 

‘* But the mistake involved,” he says, ‘‘in holding that the 
unmarried state is in itself better than the married (which 
emphatically it is not) became the source of almost boundless 
evils. It perverted the principles on which Christian conduct is 
to be appreciated by men, and is measured by God ; it ascribed 
an unreal merit to ascetic life; it affixed a note of moral 
inferiority upon the state of marriage, and so disgraced the 
sanctities of family life ; it became the occasion of leading many 
persons into a snare which ruinedthem. . . .” (Pp. 224-225). 
We can only say: ‘‘Non omnes capiunt verbum istud sed 
quibus datum est.” 

Another conspicuous example of this inability to judge fairly 
Catholic practice is his treatment of the value of the term 
‘* theotokos ” :—‘‘ The sense intended in that term has ever 
since [the Council of Ephesus] been generally accepted by 
believers in the Incarnation, inasmuch, namely, as He who was 
born of the Virgin was the Son of God—just as the same Son 
bore our sins in His body upon the tree. Most Protestants, 
however, have disapproved and avoided the phrase itself, as 
lacking Scripture authority, and as tending to produce mental 
confusion. The Virgin became the mother of the Lord, which 
is the safe and satisfying Christian phrase. In addition to this, 
the word ‘ theotokos’ became, as it was likely from the first to 
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become, not so much the means of uttering faith about the 
Lord, but rather of associating the Virgin with God, and taking 
an attitude towards her which is idolatrous” (p. 387-8). Again 
we can only say, and in saying give a new meaning to the 
words : ‘‘ Quod ergo Deus conjunxit, homo non separet.” 

Other passages might be quoted, but those already given are 
distressing enough. What, however, must be mentioned is the 
assumption underlying the whole book—-that the Catholic 
Church, even in its earliest growth, is a merely human institu- 
tion which blunders along, presumably under divine guidance, 
but apparently with no more assurance of divine protection than 
any other human society. As a consequence, it uniformly tends 
to develop in an illegitimate manner, or it would perhaps be more 
in accordance with the author’s views to say that the Church 
could not in the circumstances which it was placed have been 
saved from the corruption that came upon it. This state of mind 
is plainly discernible in the method of looking at heresy and 
heretics. They are quite as likely to be right as the orthodox, 
and they are certainly very tenderly dealt with ; while the 
champions of the faith have bare justice dealt out to them, if at 
times even that. Inthe last chapter he gives abundant proof 
that, in his opinion, almost every movement of note in the Church 
terminated in both good and bad results ; and you might gather, 
furthermore, that, in his opinion, the gain scarcely compensates 
for the loss. ‘‘Once more,” he writes on the last page, ‘‘ the 
character of the Church’s new constitution accelerated the 
tendencies to a paganized worship. Worship of saints and 
martyrs, of sacred pictures and relics, of the Eucharist, of the 
crucifix, worship which multiplied alike the objects of worship ; 
and the splendour of ritual became most popular, because it was 
more congenial to the really pagan people who flowed into the 
Christian Church in the fourth and following centuries. On the 
other hand, this population accepted the Church’s authority.” 

In the very last paragraph, however, of the book he gives a 
potent antidote to much of his own teaching, and he who reads 
him will do well in this to follow his advice : 

‘* How many of these changes—and we have enumerated only 
some—deserve to be regarded as legitimate developments, or 
admissible adaptations? How many as mistakes and corruptions, 
and what effect should be ascribed to them on either view? 
Also, how far the essential genius of the Christian religion, with 
its healing and renewing virtue, operated through all? These 
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are questions not here to be further discussed. In contempla- 
ting them the student will carry with him the remembrance that 
Our Lord’s promise is for ever taking fulfilment—‘ Lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world.’” 

F. T. L. 


———— 


Tractatus de Beatissima Virgine Maria, Matre Dei. 
Auctore ALExio M. Lépicrer, Ord. Serv. B.M.V. _ Parisiis : 
P. Lethielleux. 


ATHER LEPICIER is professor of dogmatic theology in 
K the great College of the Propaganda in Rome, and this 
volume is, as far as our knowledge goes, the first which 
he has published in dogmatic theology. He has had the honour 
of a brief from the Holy Father, in which he is praised for that 
very point for which by many he will be blamed. He has 
rigorously adhered to the scholastic method, which seems to be 
regarded by not a few as too jejune, too formal for modern taste. 
Mariology is exhaustively treated in the four hundred and fifty 
pages which are here devoted to it. The work is divided into 
three parts, which deal respectively with Our Lady in her 
relations to God, in her own personal perfection, and in relation 
to men. It would be difficult to find any question connected 
with the Blessed Mother of God to which an answer is not 
given—an answer, too, supported by proof. From the nature 
of the case the arguments are at times rather of the nature of 
expositions than of strict demonstrative value; they appeal, 
therefore, in the case of some statements, rather to the devout 
than to the coldly critical. Those who have not fully grasped 
the Church’s doctrine of the Incarnation will, for instance, 
scarcely be able to follow Father Lépicier in the exposition of 
the marvellous privileges of grace which are bestowed upon her, 
through whom the Incarnation was brought to pass ; and we 
may add that the book is not intended for them. 

The style in which this storehouse of doctrine about Our Lady 
has been written is clear, and easy to follow. It is supplied 
with a table of contents, and also with an alphabetical index, 
which is fairly complete. We can, therefore, cordially recom- 
mend it to those who want a complete theological treatise on 
Mary, the mother of God. 

F. T. &. 
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Studies in the Lives of the Saints. By Epwarp Hutton. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable and Co., Limited. 


HIS series of sketches of some of the great canonized 
mystics of the Church, beginning with St. Augustine and 
ending with St. Rose of Lima, is delightful. There is a 

unity of purpose which binds the various essays together, for 
they all deal with supernatural character of the union of the 
soul with God in the higher states of prayer and contemplation. 
Yet it is not in any sense a treatise: the author would be the first 
to repudiate such an idea, for he speaks as an outsider; he 
dwells on the glimpses of the mysterious region, where God 
walks with men, which we get from time to time in studying the 
lives of those who have conversed there with Him. His style 
has caught something of the beauty of his subject. His are the 
thoughts of one who reverences and admires, but fears the 
sublime height of the mystic life, to whom this world appeals, 
yet who sees that it did not appeal to the saints, or that, if it 
did appeal, yet was it thrust from them as a thing unworthy, 
There is here no question of the human side of the saints ; they 
are not considered as men like ourselves, but as men with a 


special destiny, as men of another and more heroic mould. 
From which it will be seen that the book is to be judged rather 
from the literary point of view than from the considerations of 
practical utility ; and, judged in this way, it is a most attractive 
little volume. <A quotation from the conclusion will serve both 
to give an example of the style and to illustrate the manner in 
which Mr. Hutton approaches his subject :— 


‘Reader, pardon me if, in my dreams, I have come farther 
short of perfection than I had meant to do. 

‘‘ For me death would be a great misfortune, while to them it 
appears as a great reward. I cannot fly with them, nor look 
into the face of the sun. In truth, I am fallen in love with Life ; 
to desert her for a new mistress, even though she should be 
Death, would seem to me like treason. I am continually 
reminded that God made the world, even as He made heaven. 
I am content He made it so well. So I would not have you 
indignant that, being no saint, but a man only, I write as a man 
and not as a saint. 

‘© know my feebleness ; my language is that of the world, 
and not that of the angels ; alas, my thoughts are ever stained 
with the world’s penury. So do not look too high on these, my 
figures: I have drawn them from the waist down, the shoulders 
and head were beyond my sight. 
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‘* Yet it is said, ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” Ah! I am wrong. 
The saints are right. It is necessary to give up the world, to 
throw life from us, and to occupy ourselves with that God Who 
is really approached only through death. Yes, they were right.” 


Criticism in detail would be out of place. There are many 
beauties in the essays, but, as is clear from the quotation given, 
they do not follow the beaten track of spiritual writings, and 
they are evidently not intended for such. 

F. T. L. 


The Papal Monarchy. By W. Barry, D.D., ‘‘ Story of the 


Nations.” London: Fisher Unwin. 


R. FISHER UNWIN is to be congratulated on having 
M secured the services of so well-known a scholar as Dr. 
Barry for this, the last volume of his excellent series of 
‘* stories.” It is unnecessary to dilate on the many merits of 
these productions. They are well adapted for the needs 
of the large class of readers for whom they are intended, for 
they furnish the general reader with a clear, though necessarily 
brief, account of the period to which they refer. 

The Papal Monarchy is no exception to the rule. We 
have in Dr. Barry’s volume a vigorous and interesting pic- 
ture of the Papal Monarchy from its commencement down to 
the death of Boniface VIII. He thus brings us to 1294 A.D.— 
rather more than a century before the Council of Constance, 
where the story is taken up by Dr. Pastor. 

Up to the time of Constantine, Paganism was the dominant 
power, and Christianity struggled to obtain a foothold. But the 
change came when Constantine entered Rome in 312, and 
published the edict of toleration. From this time Paganism 
slowly disappeared, while the Church took her proper position 
as the supreme teacher of faith and morals. Pagan temples 
were gradually closed and turned into Christian churches. 
Civil society was, as it were, reconstructed—the best of the 
Pagan civilisation being preserved and Christianised. It is note- 
worthy that after the Emperors became Christians none of them 
reigned at Rome. 

Dr. Barry, of course, rejects in a few words the ‘‘ Acta Sancti 
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Sylvestri,” with its gruesome story about the Emperor Constan- 
tine, and the document known as the ‘‘ donation of Constantine ” 
(p. 27). Both are probably spurious. The ‘‘ Acts” were never 
formally received by the Church, and have certainly been 
tampered with. For instance, they give an account of a council 
in Rome at which the Jewish high priest met Christian bishops 
on equal terms. 

The ‘‘donation of Constantine” can also be shown to be 
untrustworthy. Constantine is described as decreeing the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, when, as a matter of fact, the 
popes exercised no temporal authority until the time of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

But we are loth to admit that the earlier popes owed any of 
their prestige to the coincidence that their title ‘* Pontifex 
maximus ” was identical with that assumed by the heathen 
emperors. If we mistake not, the Christian emperors them- 
selves adopted the title from motives of policy, until the Emperor 
Gratian finally rejected it. 

It seems to us probable that the temporal power arose in some 
such way as this. Before the time of Constantine, the Pope, 
though he possessed no civil .rights, had yet some landed 
property, which had been given to the Church by the wealthier 
Christians. This would be the original ‘‘ Patrimony of St. 
Peter.” 

Constantine set an example followed by others when he 
assigned lands and buildings to the Church, and thus the Holy 
See gradually acquired land which brought with it certain 
seignorial rights. 

Before the time of Gratian the barbarians were beginning to 
harass the Empire. The Allemani were checked near the 
Rhine, the Burgundians were not far from the present kingdom 
of Saxony, while Saxon pirates sailed down the Elbe and 
plundered as they went. 

Then followed the invasion from the East. The Goths 
gradually worked their way into Europe to found the Gothic 
kingdoms of Spain and Italy. The Huns came like a whirlwind 
to be turned back by Roman and Goth at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
The Ostrogoths were succeeded in the North of Italy by the 
Lombards, and the Lombard kingdom in its turn was succeeded 
by the Frankish rule of Charlemagne. 

Speaking broadly, the popes had to deal with the barbarians 
almost unaided. They had to be conquered by the Church and 
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Christianised. Some, like the Vandals and Goths, were Arians, 
and had to be converted. 

The Eastern emperors did little or nothing to defend Italy. 
It was Pope St. Leo who confronted Attila, near Lake Garda, 
and made him turn back. 

After 476, the popes faced the barbarians single handed, 
and the Patrimony of St. Peter became the Roman duchy, 
independent of the Exarch of Ravenna. Later on St. Gregory 
organised the government of Rome—outlying districts fled to 
him for protection from the barbarbians—and the duchy became 
a real kingdom, the Pope a civil ruler. The Exarch of Ravenna 
was restored to power by the Pope, and from his restoration 
until Lombard times the Exarchate, though nominally under 
Constantinople, was really under the Pope. 

In Frankish times we find the Pope recognised as an 
independent sovereign. Pepin re-took the Exarchate from the 
Lombards, and in giving it back to the Pope spoke of it as 
restitution. Nor were the Pope’s civil rights interfered with by 
the Western Emperor. The Emperor was the Pope’s colleague, 
not his superior. 

We cannot close without calling attention to the artistic 
illustrations which are scattered throughout the book The 
maps are clear and good, but why do we find such things as the 
** Castle St. Angel,” ‘‘S. Laurence?” A full table of contents 
and an excellent index enhance the usefulness of the book. 


sinansiaes Lca 


De Deo Uno et Trino; Disputationes in 1@™ Pte™ D. Thomae, 
OQ. II.-XLIII. Auctore JosepHo M. Piccirevu, S.J. 
Neapoli: Typis Michaelis d’Auria. MCMII. 12 lire. 


OUGHLY speaking, about nine hundred pages of this 
R voluminous work are devoted to a commentary upon the 
first part of the Summa Theologica, questions ii. to xlii. 
The remaining five hundred contain the text of St. Thomas, 
together with his philosophic doctrines bearing upon the text, 
and which the learned author computes at one hundred pages. 
The motives adduced to justify the inclusion of the text of the 
forty-two questions are open to some question considering the 
bulk of the book, and the fact that nearly all students of 
theology possess a copy of the angelic doctor’s master-work, 
Still, in more than one way, it is convenient to have the text 
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bound up with the commentary, and close at hand for reference 
and comparison. 

The Latin, though somewhat marred by misprints—there is 
one on the first page—and an occasionally laboured and diffuse 
style, is, on the whole, clear and to the point. The references 
to the Greek Fathers are given in the original ; and though we 
notice that a somewhat worn and poor font of Greek type has 
been used, we are pleased to find that the accents are given. As 
a sample of the thoroughness of labour which has been brought 
to bear upon the questions treated, we remark that about ten 
pages are given to a defence of St. Anselm agrainst the charge of 
ontologism. It is clearly shown that in the Proslogio, St. 
Anselm, treating of the existence of God ¢heoisgically, had well 
before his mind the aposterioristic proofs, which are the only 
philosophical arguments by which this truth can be demon- 
strated. And this the author amply proves by a consideration of 
the passage in which the famous phase—quo majus cogitari 
nequit—occurs, as well as by comparison with his other works, 
his commmentators, and St. Thomas himself, who urges 
Anselm’s theological concept of the Deity—id quo majus cogitari 
nequit—and declares its true meaning. 

The work is a commentary in a strict sense, containing the 
opinions and teaching of many other commentators of St. 
Thomas in a convenient form and arrangement ; and treating 
more diffusely those points in Aquinas which are subjected to 
criticism by modern schools of thought. 


A. F. P. 


Die Bucher Ezra und Nehemia: Untersuchung  ihres 
litterarischen und geschichtlichen characters. Von Dr. CARL 


HouzHey. Miinchen: J. Lentner. 1902. 


N this essay, which extends to 68 pages, Dr. Carl Holzhey 
i discusses the books of Ezra and Nehemiah from the 
critical point of view. We notice that in the preface he 
refers to the work of an American Catholic writer, F. E. Gigot, 
entitled Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament 
(Part I.), as a proof of the ground which the critical treatment 
of the Old Testament is gaining, even in the most conservative 
quarters. 
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The books of Ezra and Nehemiah may be said to continue the 
history of the chronicles, and to be concerned with events in 
Jewish history between the years 538 and 420 B.c. Dr. Holzhey 
affirms, however, that the writer is chiefly interested in the 
building of the temple, the re-establishment of religious worship, 
and with the question, Who they were who helped on or retarded 
the new movements? Hence our author shows that the narrative 
is directed to explain why the temple is the only legally 
recognized place for the true worship of God ; and to show that 
the so-called ‘‘ Samaritans” proved themselves so hostile that 
their exclusion by the Jews was a necessary policy. 

The work before us contains chapters on the different journeys 
from Babylon to Jerusalem referred to in Ezra-Nehemiah. The 
decree of Cyrus, the completion of the temple, and the attempt 
to exclude foreign wives are also dealt with. So, too, Dr. 
Holzhey discusses the re-organisation of religion, and of the 
temple-worship feasts, sacrifices, and the like. Finally, coming 
to literary questions, there is a chapter on the composition of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, followed by one on the peculiarities of style of 
the writer of Chronicles. 


J. A. H. 
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